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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue materials for this Volume, together with the extremely beautiful 
Portraits which it contains, having come into the hands of the 
Publisher, he has availed himself of the services of its present accom- 
plished Editor, to revise, correct, and condense them, as well as to 
complete the series by the addition of new Memoirs. No pains have 
been spared, to render it every way worthy of its national and 
highly interesting contents; and he feels that he may present it 
with confidence as one of the most perfect histories of our QuEENs 


which it is possible to comprise in a single volume. 
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THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


MATILDA OF FLANDERS, 


WIFE OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 


Matitpa or Fianpers, wife of the Norman Conqueror, was one of 
those royal consorts who have exercised great influence, not only over 
the minds of their husbands, but of the nation at large. She was 
descended from the ancient Kings of France. Her mother was 
Adelais, daughter of Robert, King of France, and by her father, 
Baldwin the Fifth, Earl of Flanders, she was directly descended from 
the noble~. aud wisest of the Saxon kings, Alfred the Great, through 
the murriage of his daughter, Elstrith, with Baldwin the Second of 
Flanders. 

Of the more immediate ancestors of Queen Matilda, it may be said 
that Baldwin the Fourth, her grandfather, was a warlike prince. His 
son and heir, Baldwin the Fifth, her father, obtained the surname of 
“the Gentle,” on account of his goodness and piety. Henry tho First, 
King of France, not only entrusted to him the education of his two 
sons, but appointed him regent of the kingdom, during the minority 
of the eldest, so highly did he esteem his prudence and good 
qualities. 

Matilda was born in the year 1031. She was remarkable for her 
beauty, and her natural endowments, and being carefully educated 
became one of the most learned and accomplished princesses of her 
time. Her skill in needlework and embroidery was very extraordinary, 
as is proved by her great work, the Bayeux tapestry, which is still 
in existence, This remarkable performance, which, as a national 
chronicle, possesses great value, belongs, however, to a later period of 
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Matilda’s life. At present we see her only as the young Princess of 
Flanders, the fame of whose beauty and accomplishments brought 
many suitors to the court of her father. 

Amongst Matilda’s numerous lovers came her cousin, Prince 
William of Normandy, son of the benevolent Duke Robert, no less 
esteemed by the Norman people for his important services, than 
were his great ancestors, Rollo and Richard “ the Good.” 

This prince seemed destined for greatness. He was young, hand- 
some, and of a warlike character. His commanding figure and fine 
talents, which had been cultivated at the court of France, entitled him 
to hope for success with the fair object of his choice, of whom he 
appears to have been sincerely enamoured. But unfortunately, his 
near consanguinity, and his illegitimate birth, presented objections 
on the part of her parents; whilst Matilda herself, entirely engrossed 
by her attachment to Brihtric, a young Saxon nobleman, who had been 
sent as ambassador to the court of her father by Edward the Confessor, 
gave him a decided refusal. These difficulties, however, which might 
have daunted a character of less determination than that of William, 
seemed by no means to check his ardour. For seven years he 
steadfastly persevered in his suit, stimulated, not only by his passion 
for his fair cousin, but by the political advantages which would accrue 
to him from her alliance. 

Fortunately for William, Matilda, who had inspired 1u.~ with so 
ardent and so faithful a love, met with no return of affection fi.m the 
young Saxon, to whom she had given her heart ; therefore, after seven 
long years of tedious waiting, he determined at once to make an end 
of the courtship, and that by a means which, in an ordinary case, would 
have promised anything but success. He waylaid Matilda one day in 
the streets of Bruges, when she was returning from church, and 
seizing her, rolled her in the mud, spoiled all her gay attire, and then, 
after striking her several times, rode off at full speed. This conduct, 
and from a lover especially, appears most extraordinary ; but it was 
according to the fashion of the rude Norse wooing which was familiar 
enough to Wiiliam from the ballads and traditions of his Scandinavian 
ancestry, and the result in his case was the same as is ahronicied 
of all such stout old heroes. The lady, convinced at once of the 
force of her lover’s passion by the strength of his arm, and fearing, 
perhaps, further corporeal punishment, submitted, as the wisest 
course. His love was acceptegey-perhaps returned, and the marriage- 
day was fixed. 
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The nuptials were celebrated at the duke's castle of Angé, in Nor- 
mandy, in the vear 1052, whither Matilda had been conducted by 
her parents with great pomp, the Karl of Flanders making many rich 
presents in addition to the dowry of his daughter. The garments of 
the bride were of the most costly materials and workmanship, and her 
mantle, adorned with jewels, together with that of her husband, were 
long preserved in the Cathedral of Baveux. 

The nuptial festivities over, William conducted his bride through 
his dominions, and received the homage of his vassals, after which 
he established his court at Rouen. Never, perhaps, was happiness 
more complete than that of William and his accomplished consort, who, 
we are assured, whatever was the previous state of her affections, 
became devotedly attached to her husband. From this period she 
also interested herself in many noble and intellectual pursuits, by 
which she acquired universal respect. The title also of William to tho 
ducal crown, which, on account of his illegitimate birth, had been 
questioned, was now fully established, whilst his union with Matilda, 
herself a legitimate descendant of the royal line, gave stability to his 
power ; add to which the death of the King of France at this time 
freed him from apprehension of disturbanco in that quarter. From 
this auspicious period William and Matilda passed many years in 
great conjugal felicity, which was augmented by the birth of several 
children. 

Their happiness, however, was not without alloy. William's 
uncle, the haughty Mauger, Archbishop of Rouen, who had received 
many favours from him, took offence at his marriage, and even went 
so far as to excommunicate the newly married cousins, on the plea of 
consanguinity, declaring that nothing could expiate their offence 
but instant separation. William sought, at first, by liberal contribu- 
tions to the Church, to allay the wrath of this prelate, but in vain ; he 
then appealed to the Pope, the powerful and far-famed Gregory the 
Seventh. The afterwards celebrated Lanfranc, at that time a man 
of but little note, was employed on this mission; and so effective wero 
his zeal and eloquence that Pope Gregory, unwilling to proceed to 
extremities with so potent a prince, and one who had paid such 
deference to him, granted a full dispensation ; making, however, an 
especial proviso, that William and Matilda should atone for their 
offence, by founding each an abbey for the religious of their own sex. 
In obedience to which William erecap@, in 1064, the great Bene- 
dictine Abbey of St. Stephen, in Caen, and Matilda the Church of the 
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Holy Trinity, in the same city. They were called the “ Abbaye 
aux Hommes” and the “ Abbaye aux Dames,” and were situated 
about a mile from each other. A stately palace was also erected 
by William within the precincts of St. Stephen’s, for a royal residence. 

Fourteen years after his marriage, William undertook his great 
expedition against England. He had at first much difficulty in 
prevailing upon his nobles to embark with him in so perilous an enter- 
prise ; but having overcome their opposition, he sailed in September, 
1066, in a beautiful vessel called the “Mora,” which had been presented 
to him for this purpose by his wife. It was adorned in a style of 
royal magnificence, and on the prow was placed the effigy of their 
youngest child, in gold, as some writers have said, holding a trumpet 
to his lips with his left hand, and with his right pointing with a bow 
and arrow towards England. This device was intended by Matilda to 
inspire her husband with confidence in the success of his undertaking, 
and scarcely was this appropriate gift presented, than, as if the very 
elements aided in concert, a favourable breeze sprung up, “and a 
joyful clamour,” says the old chronicler, “then arising summoned 
every one to the ships.” 

The result of this invasion is well known. It gained for William 
the appellation of “the Conqueror,” and for Matilda, the title of 
Queen ; a title which until then was unknown in England. 

The news of Duke William’s victory at Hastings, and of his 
complete success, was soon conveyed to his wife, who, during his 
absence, had been left regent in Normandy, an office which she filled 
greatly to the satisfaction of the people. She was engaged at her 
devotions in the church of the Benedictines at Notre Dame du Pré, 
near St. Sevre, a church which she herself had founded in 1060, when 
the news of her husband’s good fortune reached her. In commemo- 
ration of this circumstance, she ordered that this church should hence- 
forth be called the “Priory of Our Lady of Good Tidings,” which 
name it bears to the present day. But Matilda left to posterity a still 
more permanent and valuable memorial of her conjugal affection and 
taste, as well as an astonishing proof of the skill of her times, in that 
elaborate piece of workmanship called the Bayeux Tapestry, of which 
we have before spoken. This important work of art, the earliest 
notice of which is found in an inventory of the effects of the Abbey 
of Bayeux, in 1476, where it is called, “A very long piece of cloth, 
embroidered with figures and writing, representing the conquest of 
England,” is in fact an historical chronicle, presenting in needlework 
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a picture of events, commencing with the visit of Harold to the Norman 
court, and ending with his death on the fatal field of Hastinge—a 
pictorial history important not only as a narrative of great events, 
but as a faithful memorial of the costume and manners of the age. 
That this epic in embroidery, which celebrates the warlike achieve- 
ments of William, was a work of love on the part of his wife, may be 
easily believed ; and in this point of view it also acquires a deep 
additional interest. 

After the battle of Hastings, and the subjugation of the English, 
the Conqueror caused his own coronation to take place, and received 
the homage and submission of the chief nobility. Matilda, though not 
yet crowned, had assumed the title of Queen, probably, on the occasion 
of William’s return to Normandy, six months after the conquest of 
England. This return to Normandy created universal joy. Matilda 
and her children received him on shore a little below the Abbey of 
Fescamp, while all classes of his subjects vied with each other in doing 
him honour. Several months were spent in triumphal progresses 
through the towns and cities of Normandy, when a spirit of discontent 
and rebellion arising in his newly acquired territories, William again, in 
the stormy month of December, embarked for England, having left 
Matilda and their son Robert regents in Normandy during his absence. 

Tranquillity being once more restored, William sent over for 
Matilda. Accordingly, the following Easter, she and her children 
arrived in England, being joyfully met by William at Winchester, where 
preparations were immediately made for their coronation. Matilda’s 
new subjects, who now for the first time beheld her, seem to have been 
greatly pleased by her manners and appearance. The coronation took 
place on Whitsunday at Winchester. The day was auspicious, and the 
weather fine ; the company numerous and noble, and as an important 
feature of the occasion, it is recorded that William was in so remark- 
ably gracious a mood as to grant favours to all who asked him. Before 
the ceremony of coronation, Matilda was served by her Norman 
nobility ; but afterwards by her new English subjects, who, as has been 
said, were won by her prepossessing exterior. Nevertheless, the title 
of Queen, which she had assumed and which conveyed tv their 
minds only an idea of sovereignty—was displeasing to the English, the 
wives of whose kings had hitherto been styled merely dady; and 
Matilda was spoken of as “the strange woman,” who had assumed a 
title of authority to which she had no right. Yet, although the office 
of champion was instituted on the occasion of this coronation, and the 
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champion challenged three times to single combat any one who should 
deny that William and Matilda were King and Queen of England, yet 
noone did it, and Matilda maintained by their consent, as it might 
appear, the title of Queen. Towards the end of the same year she 
gave birth to her fourth son, Henry, at Selby, in Yorkshire. 

We are now, however, constrained to notice a dark shade on the 
hitherto fair character of Matilda. It will be remembered that one of 
the impediments to the smooth course of William’s wooing was the 
love which Matilda bore to Brihtric, a young Saxon nobleman, who, 
singularly enough, treated her preference with disdain. This slighted 
love must have rankled deeply in the soul of Matilda, and perhaps even 
William owed him a grudge for the tedious courtship which he had 
caused him. Be that as it might, twenty years afterwards, and after 
fourtcen years of singularly happy married life, when, on the conquest 
of England, William rewarded his Norman lords and followers with the 
lands of the Saxon nobles, he bestowed the possessions of Brihtric, 
which lay in Gloucestershire, on his queen by her own desire. Nor 
did this satisfy her passion for vengeance; she punished the town of 
Gloucester by the forfeiture of its charter and civic liberties, because it 
had belonged to the unfortunate Saxon lord, while she had him con- 
veyed to the city of Winchester, where he died in prison and was 
privately buried. Another story is related of Matilda’s vengeance, 
which is no way incredible, either as regards the character of the 
woman, or of the age. It appears that the news reached her in Nor- 
mandy of certain attentions which her husband was paying in his new 
kingdom to the beautiful daughter of one of the canons of Canter- 
bury; she therefore caused the young lady to be put to death ina most 
cruel manner. If this be characteristic of a jealous wife of those 
days, no less characteristic of an incensed husband, the descendant of 
the stout Vikings in the eleventh century, was the punishment which 
William inflicted on his wife on his return to Normandy—* He beat 
her,” relates an old chronicler, “with his bridle so severely, that she 
died soon: after.” The dying soon after was a mistake, but the besting 
is not so improbable ; and as in the case of the wooing, so no doubt 
in this matrimonial quarrel, the dissension was of short duration ; for 
all historians agree that this period of their lives was one of great 
harmony. 

During the invasion of the Danes in England, and the troubles with 
which King William had to contend, his queen resided in Normandy, 
where, in her administration as regent, she exhibited great talents, and 
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sidest of the two young princesses, was a beautiful girl, in the first 
dawn of womanhood, with soft blue eyes, and long silken, fair hair— 
hair celebrated seven hundred years after Margaret had lived, reigned, 
and died. Young Malcolm saw, loved, and wooed her, and the fugitive 
Agatha joyfully consented to a marriage which made her daughter 
Queen of Scotland, and united the fallen fortunes of her house to one 
not less royal or noble, and worthy of alliance with the child of Edward 
Atheling. So the young Scottish monarch won the bride which fortune 
and those seemingly adverse winds had cast upon his shores ; and the 
place where fair Margaret first sct her foot on Scottish ground is 
called “Queen’s Ferry” to this day. 

The union thus suddenly formed, as it were by the hand of destiny, 
proved most happy. Margaret brought to the half-civilisod Scottish 
court the Anglo-Saxon refinement which had been first taught by Alfred 
the Great, and had gathered strength from the time of those palmy 
days until the rude Norman barons came and destroyed all. We may 
judge of the intellectual condition of Malcolm’s court from the fact that 
the young king himself could neither read nor write, and that the sole 
amusement of the nobility consisted in hunting, fighting, and feasting. 
No very refined society was this for the widow of Edward Atheling ; 
but the gentle Margaret loved her young husband, as indeed she was 
bound to do, in return for the disinterested affection which had made 
him choose her, an exiled and disinherited princess, to be Queen of 
Scotland. By the influence of love she exercised the strongest sway 
over Malcolm ; to a meek spirit she united a firm and clear judgment 
and a pious mind. All these qualitics won her the highest respect from 
her rude but generous-hearted lord, and her influence over him lasted 
to the end of his life. 

In good time the young queen of Scotland became a mother. Ter 
first child, a daughter, was born in the year 1077, and to her Margaret 
gave the sweet Saxon name of Editha ; but circumstances occurred 
which changed the appellation of the little maiden to one better known 
in history. Thus it happened. Robert, the eldest son of William the 
Conqueror, was leading his father’s troops against Malcolm of Scotland, 
the two countries being then at war. Soon after the birth of the 
little princess peace was concluded ; and, to ratify the treaty by an 
interchange of friendly intercourse, Malcolm invited Robert to officiate 
as sponsor to this, his first child. Prince Robert, therefore, visited 
Scotland and saw his young god-daughter baptised; and, out of 
compliment to him, Editha was changed to Matilda, the name 
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of his own well-beloved mother, Matilda of Flanders, wife of the 
Conqueror. 

The young princess grew up under the fostering care of her mother. 
Margaret was as exemplary in her conduct towards her children as 
towards her husband ; indeed, from the accounts left by her chaplain 
and biographer, Turgot of Durham, she must have been a noble 
creature. To this said Turgot was confided the charge of the children 
of Malcolm and Margaret, and he well deserved the trust ; for he had 
followed the Queen of Scotland through all her changing fortunes 
with unwearied devotion. Under his care Matilda grew up, educated 
in a much higher degree than was usual even to princesses in those 
early times. 

On the accession of William Rufus, Edgar, who in childhood had 
been brought up on terms of friendship with the princes of Normandy, 
again repaired to England, or, most probably, was invited thither by 
the good-natured but hasty and weak-minded Rufus. 

Meanwhile, Christina remained with her sister. She seems to have 
been a woman of violent temper, and strong, bitter prejudices, the very 
opposite of the mild and pious Margaret. She was a nun, and, like 
most devotees, wished to bind every one with the same fetters which 
she had wound round herself. All her influence with the queen her 
sister was exerted to cause her to devote the young Matilda to the 
vows of the cloister ; and probably the harsh ascetic would have 
succeeded in winning Margaret over to doom her child to that dreary 
life, but for the interference of King Malcolm. He, the wild, heathen 
ruler of an equally heathen people,—as saintly Christina no doubt 
thought,—had no idea of consenting to his daughter's self-immolation. 
One day the child was brought into his presence wearing a novice’s 
veil, the token of her future fate. The indignant father immediately 
tore it off, declaring to Alan, Duke of Bretagne, who stood by, “that 
he would have his daughter a wedded wife, not a veiled nun.” 

Thus Christina’s plans were defeated, and the queen herself was too 
submissive and right-minded to contest her husband’s will. She had 
another daughter, Mary, and several sons; so that the race of mur- 
dered Duncan bade fair to be as numerous as the shadowy kings in 
Macbeth’s vision ; but the flower of them all was Matilda. This young 
princess grew from childhood to girlhood, beautiful as her mother had 
been, and resembling her, too, in sweetness of disposition. While still 
very young, she was asked in marriage by Alan of Bretagne, the same 
who had witnessed her father’s anger at seeing her with the nun’s veil, 
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and who was a frequent guest at Malcolm’s court. Alan had previously 
married Constance, daughter of William the Conqueror, who died in 
the bloom of womanhood. He was a man of mature years, and not 
very well suited to the fair young princess of Scotland. Matilda 
rejected him in a manner which showed her gentleness and good sense 
even at the dawn of life. 

The residence of Edgar Atheling at the English court, and the 
friendly ties which ought to have connected the two countrics, did not 
prevent various wars between England and Scotland. Malcolm, in 
1093, left Scotland, heedless even of the failing health of his beloved 
Margaret, and, burning with indignation at some fancied wrong, entered 
England, determined to carry fire and sword into the hills and valleys 
of fair Northumberland. 

The chieftain king of Scotland was triumphant to his heart's desire. 
He laid waste wherever he came, and at last besieged the castle of 
Alnwick, the chief stronghold of the English power. The governor 
of the fortress sent a messenger to his formidable opponent, offering to 
give up Alnwick to Malcolm's conquering power, provided that the king 
would receive the keys with his own hand. Malcolm consented, and a 
knight rode forward from the besieged castle, bearing the keys on the 
point of his lance. Eager to seize the tokens of his victory, the king 
stooped to receive the keys, and his wily adversary pierced the 
spear through the eye of the unfortunate monarch into his very 
brain. Malcolm lingered durmg a few hours of terrible agony, and 
then died. 

While this horrible tragedy took place at Alnwick, Queen Margaret 
lay dying in her palace at Dunfermline ; her last moments being 
agonised by anxiety for her absent lord, and her son, Prince Edward, 
who, young as he was, had accompanied his father to the ficld. Not 
even the religious consolations of the good Turgot, nor the affectionate 
care of her two daughters and her son Edgar, could win the thoughts 
of the dying wife and mother from those beloved absent ones. It was 
many days before the tidings of Malcolm’s horrible death could reach 
Dunfermline. When they did, Margaret was in the agonies of death. 
Prince Edgar received the messenger, and then returned to his 
mother’s couch. 

“ How fares it with the king and my Edward ?” faintly asked the 
dying queen; but her son made no reply. “I know all,” added 
Margaret, “and I conjure you by this holy cross to tell me the worst.” 

“ Both are dead,” said the young prince, mournfully. His mother’s 
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only answer was a prayer, which Turgot, who witnessed the scene, has 
preserved ; and with the words “Deliver me” on her lips, the pious 
and gentle-hearted Margaret expired. 

Thus Matilda became doubly an orphan. 

The remains of good Queen Margaret, one of the best queens that 
ever reigned in Scotland, were interred at Dunfermline ; and so great 
was the love the Scottish nation bore to their Saxon queen, that her 
tomb was for ages considered as a shrine where miracles were said to 
be performed.’ 

Hardly were the bones of Malcolm and Margaret laid in their last 
resting-place, than their children were driven from Scotland by a 
usurper. This was Donald Bane, younger son of Duncan, who, on his 
brother’s death, took advantage of the youth and helplessness of 
Malcolm’s heir, and seized upon the Scottish throne. Edgar Atheling, 
who had probably come to fulfil a brother’s part to his departed sister, 
acted as befitted one who owed so much to both Malcolm and Margaret, 
and befriended their children. He brought the orphans in safety to 
England, and placed Matilda and Mary under the care of their aunt, 
Christina Atheling, who, having previously left her sister's realm, was 
then Abbess of Romsey Nunnery. 

Matilda was then only sixteen, and Mary still younger. 

Though Christina ruled her nieces with an iron hand, she did not 
neglect to give them the education becoming their royal birth. Matilda 
and Mary were instructed in the literature of the times, in which the 
elder attained a degree of knowledge far above most of her sex. 
She also excelled in music; and her after-history shows that she 
must have possessed a mind of the highest order, cultivated in a 
manner which throws no discredit on the system of female education 
pursued by Abbess Christina. This stern but not ill-intentioned 
woman, while she held forth to her nieces the monastic life to which 
they were destined, did not shut them out from all society ; for, 
about this time, Matilda received two proposals of marriage, one from 
her former suitor, Alan of Bretagne, both of which, however, she 
declined. 

Henry’s first act on coming to the throne was to confirm to his 
Saxon subjects the laws and privileges granted by their beloved king 
Alfred ; his second, to declare that he had resolved upon a union with 


} At the Reformation, Margaret's body was disinterred, and her head preserved in the Scots’ 
College of Douay, where Carruthers, the historian, saw it in 1785. It was still perfect, with long 
tresses of beautiful fair hair. 
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a princess of Saxon lineage, one of that royal race still s0 fondly 
remembered. This was the Princess Matilda. 

Wild was the joy that rung through the length and breadtn of the 
land when the Saxons knew that a descendant of the revered Alfred 
was again to reign over them. But the effect of this intelligence on 
Matilda herself has been variously stated by historians, some alleging 
that she consented joyfully to this union with one she had long loved ; 
and others, that she was only persuaded to espouse Henry for the sake 
of the peace of the nation, which such a marriage would secure, and 
that she never loved her husband. But it is impossible to reconcile this 
statement with Matilda’s own conduct in refusing William Warren ; in 
desiring to quit the nunnery, and with her own frank manner when 
called upon to decide for herself on this royal marriage. 

But many hindrances rose up to prevent this auspicious union. 
Henry had formally asked his bride of her uncle, Edgar Atheling, who 
eagerly and joyfully consented ; but when the king wished to remove 
Matilda from the nunnery of Romsey, Christina, the abbess, violently 
withstood him. She declared that the marriage was a sacrilege, that 
her nicce was a professed nun, having been vowed to the altar by her 
parents in early youth, and having afterwards herself voluntarily 
confirmed the vows. These asseverations from so saintly a personage 
seemed at first a death-blow to Ilenry’s wishes ; for even to contem- 
plate marriage with a nun was held tu be a most heinous crime in the 
sight of God and man. Even the Saxons dared not hazard the advice 
of such a thing, much as they desired to have Matilda for their queen, 
But the king did not despair, and the steadiness with which he pursued 
his project, in spite of all hindrances and discouragement, proves that 
it was with him more than a matter of state policy. All the desire in 
the world to conciliate the Saxons would never have led him to 
measures which placed him in peril of excommunication, had his 
heart not been interested in the union for which he risked so much. 

In spite of all that wiser heads could do to prevent him, the young 
king determined on calling a council or synod of all the ecclesiastical 
authorities in the kingdom. These dignitarics assembled at Lambeth 
Palace, the Archbishop Anselm being at their head. They deliberated 
for many days, and at last resolved on summoning the Princess Matilda 
herself, that she might by her own confession decide her own cause. It 
was a bold step, even in those days, to call a princess of the blood to 
witness before such an assembly, and on such a subject, in which she 
must either vow herself for life to the cloister, resigning the high 
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destiny that lay at her very feet, or give the lie to her nearest relation, 
a woman whom all regarded with the respect due to her ancestry and 
office, if not exacted by her character. Well might the royal maiden 
tremble and shrink when she stood before the priestly conclave. But 
the spirit of her fearless Scottish ancestors was within her, and Matilda 
gave her answers with firmness and dignity, befitting her womanly 
nature no less than her exalted rank. 

The first question was asked by Anselm——it was the plain straight- 
forward inquiry, whether she were a nun or not. Matilda replied, 
decisively and without hesitation, “No!” This explicit denial was 
not sufficient to satisfy the priests, and some of them, with a pertinacity 
that seemed very like insult, after her declaration, inquired whether she 
had taken the veil by the enforcement of her parents, or by her own 
free will. 

“ By neither !—since I have not taken it at all,” answered the 
princess. 

Again she was questioned as to whether she had not worn the black 
veil of a nun both in Scotland and at Romsey. This fact Matilda 
neither could nor would deny, but with a zaive simplicity that shows 
how completely the recluse of Romsey had preserved her girlish 
feelings, she told the story of her aunt Christina having sent her into 
King Malcolm’s presence wearing a veil, and his great anger ; and how 
the abbess had forced her to assume a nun’s garb at Rumsey, her 
hatred to the costume, and her petulant tearing it off on every 
possible occasion. The will of the king, the plain statement of the 
young princess, and the voice of the nation in general—all declared 
for Matilda. She was pronounced free from all convent-vows, and 
besought by king, nobles, and people, to wed Henry, and become 
Queen of England. 

How Christina bore this mortification, history sayeth not. Both her 
young novices had fled; for Mary, equally glad to escape from 
her aunt’s stern rule, quitted the convent with Matilda, and soon after 
became a bride. The marriage of the royal lovers took place at 
Westminster, on St. Martin’s day, November 11th, 1100. William 
of Malmesbury, the quaint chronicler of the time, relates the 
circumstances with great exactness. It must have been one of the 
strangest weddings that ever took place in those old walls, which have 
witnessed the bridals of so many English rulers. Previous to the 
ceremony, Archbishop Anselm—who seems throughout to have been 
a friend and confidant of Henry, and who was probably himself of 
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Saxon blood— mounted the pulpit, and there, in a long discourse, more 
suited to the legal precincts of the neighbouring hall than to the old 
abbey and the assembled marriage guests, told the whole proccedings of 
the synod, and its final opinion that Matilda was free to wed. He ended 
by an impassioned call on the people to confirm this decree, and was 
answered by an enthusiastic shout—‘* Long live Queen Matilda!” 
after which the good Anselm descended from his rostrum, and joined 
the hands of King Henry and his bride. Thus, to the great joy of the 
whole nation, the two royal lines, Saxon and Norman, were united, and 
the rights of the after-sovercigns made sure. 

Matilda, the Queen of England, is a character who shines with 
as bright a lustre as Matilda the gentle princess in the nunnery of 
Romsey. Her picty, her conjugal virtues, and her generous spirit, 
were worthy of the daughter of Margaret Atheling. She resided 
chiefly at the palace of Westminster, and from thence she dispensed 
her good deeds, and proved that the Enghsh had done wisely in 
wishing for a Saxon queen. IIer influence with Henry confirmed 
him in all his good intentions with regard to his Saxon subjects, and 
they now enjoyed favours and privileges such as they had not had since 
William of Normandy sct his foot on English shores. This excited 
the ire of the proud Norman barons, who during the two preceding 
reigns had grown fat with plundcr, and had ravaged and scized upon 
the broad lands of the conquered at their will. Now, the Saaon 
nobles were of equal importance in the state with themselves, and the 
foreign lords no longer held supreme sway in the court at Westminster. 

The Normans tried every means to separate Henry from his 
Saxon wife ; but the wedded love between the young pair resisted all 
wily snares, and at last the barons tried outward aggression to drive 
Henry from the throne. They urged Robert of Normandy to come 
over and claim his father’s crown ; and the prince, who seems to have 
had a tolerable share of the Conqucror’s warlike and grasping nature, 
readily consented. He landed at Portsmouth, with all the troops 
that his own small dominions could muster, and immcdiatcly the Anglo- 
Norman barons flocked to his standard. Robert might probably have 
soon become King of England, but for a fatality which shows how in 
this world small things often influence great events. 

Queen Matilda chanced to be at Winchester at the very time of 
Robert’s assault on the place. They brought news to the besieger that 
a mother’s pains had come upon her, and that her first-born child had 
just seen the light. No sooner did the generous-hearted Robert hear 
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these tidings of his god-daughter and favourite, than he remembered 
no longer she was the wife of the brother whom he sought to dethrone ; 
he withdrew his troops from Winchester, saying that “no man could 
ever besiege a woman at such a time.” 

By this delay Robert lost his advantage ; for it gave Henry time 
to collect his devoted Saxon adherents, and make ready to defend his 
throne. But ere the brothers came to open war, there rose up a gentle 
mediator between them. This was no other than Matilda the queen. 
Touched by the personal kindness of her brother-in-law, she strove 
with all her power to soften Henry’s anger, and the husband could not 
resist her influence. Perhaps Henry felt more kindly disposed towards 
Robert, when he looked at his eldest-born, Prince William, and remem- 
bered what a generous action had prevented the child’s birth being 
surrounded by the horrors of war. Matilda then tricd her power with 
her godfather, and with equal success. Robert was of a temper the 
very reverse of persevering, and was easily persuaded to relinquish his 
claim ; Henry agreeing to pay him a sum of money yearly out of the 
royal treasury, provided that neither he nor his son William ever 
asserted the right of the elder line to the English crown. 

To confirm this amicable treaty, Henry invited his brother to his 
court, and Robert came. Six months were spent in gaiety and 
feasting ; never had there been such merry times in England; the 
land was at peace; there were no wars without, and no internal 
commotions ; the reigning king and queen were undisturbed in their 
united rights, and they were equally united in their domestic affection. 
The country prospered, and the conflicting races of Saxons and Normans 
began to intermingle. Henry, by the choice of a good queen, had 
done more to secure his power than if he had gone through the 
kingdom with an army of warriors. 

Matilda’s domestic life was one of extreme piety ; in these days we 
should have called her a devotee, but still in the world’s youth much 
outward show was needed and displayed ; and Matilda was probably 
truly sincere in her self-imposed devotional exercises ; such as making 
pilgrimages, barefooted, to the Abbey of Westminster, and washing 
and kissing the feet of the poor, duties we should now consider very 
unnecessary, and quite unbefitting a royal lady. Yet Matilda’s simple- 
minded subjects loved her the more for this voluntary humility, and 
each day gave her firmer hold on their hearts. 

But Matilda’s exertions for the good of her people were not 
confined to these religious observances. She tried in every way to 
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improve the condition of the country, by causing roads to be made 
where before were wild heaths and forests. Thus commerce was 
facilitated, and a general amelioration in socicty effected. In the 
nineteenth century, when hedged roads intersect the land from end to 
end, and railways cut across the most solitary places, we can hardly 
imagine such a state of things as existed in the time of which we 
write, when there was hardly a road, except the four Roman ones, of 
which traces still remain, and when not a bridge yet spanned our rivers 
and streams. The first bridge that ever was built we owe to Matilda. 
It still stretches its one arch over the river Lea, at Stratford-le-Bow, 
to commemorate the place wkere its royal founder had once nearly 
met her death by a sudden flood. 

Several hospitals, particularly St. Giles in the Fields, and Christ 
Church, where Duke’s Place now is, and several charitable communities 
owe their foundation to Matilda ; indced, she seems to have done more 
real good to the nation than many of the kings who preceded and 
followed her. To be able to effect this, she must have possessed 
more power in the government than is generally the prerogative of 
a queen-consort ; but IIenry doubtless remembered that she had at 
least an equal right to the throne with himsclf. Still Matilda had 
need of all her woman’s tact and gentleness to preserve the line 
between a queen cxercising the power which was her right, and a 
wife owing all to her husband, and acknowledging with the willingness 
of love his superior rule. 

Hardly a year had passed since Robert of Normandy returned 
home, when Matilda was again called to act as peacemaker between 
him and her husband, and again she was successful. But here she 
is charged by historians with wily conduct, that seems at variance with 
her high character ; she is alleged to have used her influence with 
her godfather to persuade him to relinquish the pension from the 
Enghlsh crown, which Robert claimed as a right, and Henry tardily 
bestowed. However this may be, Matilda succeeded in making peace 
between the brothers ; but it was on a false foundation, and when the 
difference once more broke out, it was healed no more. 

Henry at this time forgot the generally mild tenor of his govern- 
ment, and, against Matilda’s will, used harsh treatment towards one 
who ought to have received the deepest gratitude from both—Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The prelate either fled the kingdom or 
was banished ; and Henry was long inexorable to his queen’s entreaties, 
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happiness should be recalled. At last, Matilda’s arguments, joined to 
those of Adela of Blois, Henry’s favourite sister, produced their effect, 
and Anselm was recalled. Matilda joyfully received the aged and infirm 
prelate, having sent her own attendants to convey him by easy stages 
from the coast to London; but Anselm was hardly reinstated in his 
power when he issued harsh edicts, which carried sorrow over the land. 

He proceeded to enforce the celibacy of the clergy, and to excom- 
municate all those who resisted his command; and Matilda found 
herself powerless to check the misery which resulted. 

Matilda had now two sons, William and Richard, and a daughter, 
who was first called Alice, and then bore the beloved name of her mother, 
Matilda. This princess was afterwards the Empress Matilda, or Maude, 
of Germany, mother of Henry the Second, in whom was continued the 
royal Saxon line. Richard died young; and William was the unfortu- 
nate prince who perished in the White Ship, a martyr to fraternal love. 
But no shadows of these coming sorrows rested upon Matilda’s young 
children then ; and her domestic life was supremely happy. She was 
a devoted mother ; her sons were instructed in all the learning of the 
day, and her only daughter was placed, as were the noble maidens of 
the time, in a royal convent for her education. As Matilda chose 
the same in which her own edrly years had been spent, the Abbess 
Christina was probably either dead or else now at peace with her 
royal niece ; and the queen had little fear of the same harsh rule being 
exercised towards her daughter as towards herself. 

After a short space of quiet, war broke out between Henry and his 
brother, but it was for the last time. A short but fearful struggle termi- 
nated by a battle fought in Normandy, which decided the fate of the 
unfortunate Robert. He was taken prisoner, with his only son William, 
and Edgar Atheling, who had clung to his friend of old time even though 
his faithfulness involved a contest with his own niece and her husband. 
Matilda entreated for her uncle; and Henry, either touched by her 
prayers, or else thinking the weak but good-natured Edgar no dangerous 
foe, released the Saxon prince, and also freed young William of Nor- 
mandy. But Duke Robert, whose restless and continual disputings 
excited the deepest hatred in his brother’s heart, was sent to Cardiff 
Castle ; first as a sort of honourable captive, then as a prisoner of state, 
who was treated with the utmost rigour. At last, when there was no 
Matilda to plead for him, Robert perished by a violent and horrible 
death ; and even the suspicion that his brother was cognizant of the 
crime, casts a fearful shadow on the reign of Henry Beauclerc. 
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When the royal prisoner was thus safe, there was peace for a long 
time in England. Henry and his queen pursued their efforts for the 
benefit of the country, and made progresses, with their children and 
suite, from province to province, visiting different noblemen, like our 
own Victoria, of whom, in her domestic character and relations, Matilda 
was the prototype. The palace at Windsor was erected by Henry, and 
first made a royal residence by his queen. Woodstock is also owing to 
them ; for Henry enclosed it as a sort of rude zoological gardens, where 
he might indulge the royal hobby of keeping strange animals. So 
great was Henry’s love of natural history, that he used to beg lions, 
tigers, and wolves of his brother kings, with which inestimable presents 
he enriched his ménagerie. 

The two surviving children of Henry and Matilda were betrothed 
when almost in infancy : the princess to the Emperor of Germany, and 
Prince William to Alice of Anjou, whom he wedded only a few months 
before the fatal wreck of the Blanchenef made her a widow, faithful 
to his memory until death. William and his sister were both pro- 
mising children, though even in youth Matilda showed the germ of 
that haughty spirit through which she afterwards lost the English 
crown. 

During the years which had elapsed since Henry ascended the 
throne, he had been fortunate in domestic life, and prosperous in his 
kingdom. His people loved him much, and he fulfilled the promises 
which he had made on his accession. On every occasion he showed 
respect to the laws and customs of the race from whence his queen had 
sprung; and the enthusiastic loyalty of the Saxons was raised to the 
highest pitch when Henry and Matilda personally attended the removal 
of the bones of the beloved Alfred and his queen from their lowly tomb 
near Winchester, to Hyde Abbey, founded and endowed by them as a 
fitting resting-place for that truly noble king. The ceremony was con- 
ducted with great pomp and royal state, and was a just tribute of respect 
to the remains of one of England’s greatest monarchs. 

Henry and Matilda passed the Christmas of 1115 together at the 
Abbey of St. Alban’s, where a portrait of the queen was painted, of 
which a copy still exists in the Golden Book of St. Alban’s, now in the 
British Museum, which confirms the reputation of Matilda for a mild 
and amiable beauty. [Besides this portrait, there is also a statue of 
this excellent queen in the Cathedral of Rochester, forming the pilaster 
of the western door ; one of the king forming the other. 

The latter years of Matilda’s life were far from peaceful. The 
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tumults that constantly rose up in Henry’s new kingdom of Normandy 
seemed a punishment for his injustice towards his brother in thus 
seizing upon his duchy. Sometimes young William of Normandy vainly 
struggled with his uncle—sometimes it was the people themselves who 
rebelled against their new ruler. Henry’s presence was frequently 
required abroad, to subdue these revolts, and his absences from 
Matilda were long and frequent. He showed his confidence and affec- 
tion by always making the queen regent during his absence, and thus 
England was ruled quite as often by the queen as by the king. Matilda 
was not seldom deprived of her son as well as her husband, for Prince 
William usually accompanied his father. 

At Christmas, 1117, Henry returned home, after a long sojourn in 
Normandy, leaving Prince William there still. Matilda’s health was 
declining fast, and she had wished to sce her husband and son once 
more. It was a great sorrow to her when the prince did not return ; 
for William was now her only son, Richard being dead. The king and 
queen spent Christmas together, almost in seclusion, on account ot 
Matilda's health. At the early age of forty, this good queen felt her- 
self fast departing from the world, by a gradual decay of strength, 
which was probably consumption. She would not suffer her husband 
to remain with her, to the injury of his rule in Normandy, which was 
in such an unsettled state ; and Henry again departed. It was the 
last farewell of the husband and wife. 

Matilda lingered through the spring, patiently enduring her long 
sickness in her solitary palace at Westminster, her favourite abode, and 
the one to which she had been brought a bride eighteen years before. 
No children were with her ; her sole companions being three high-born 
Saxon ladies, her maids of honour, who were devotedly attached to 
their royal mistress, so much so, that after her death they entered a 
nunnery. During the weary months of solitude, Matilda calmly pre- 
pared for death, and awaited the great change with patience and hope, 
continuing her religious exercises to the last. She died on May-day, 
1118. Henry did not even return to attend the obsequies of his 
departed consort ; and Matilda was laid by the side of Edward the 
Confessor, in Westminster Abbey, her sole mourners being her own 
attendants and her subjects, by whom she was passionately lamented, 
and fondly remembered for centuries by the title of “Good Queen 
Maude.” 

As a queen, a wife, a mother, she was blameless. Her piety was 
equalled by her benevolence, and to this day the effects of her good 
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influence over her husband and her people are felt in the land. We 
will close Matilda’s history with a tribute to her memory by a contem- 
porary writer, William of Huntingdon ; of which our English is, at all 
events, a faithful translation. 


“ Prospera non lztam fecere ; nec aspera tristem , 
Aspera risus erant—prospera terror erant, 
Non decor effecit fragilem, non sceptra superbam ; 
Sola potens humilis, sola pudica decens.” 


“Prosperity her soul elated not, 
Nor sorrow bowed her down ; ever to her 
Gnef came lke gladness—fortune, terror brought 
Her beauty was to sin no muuster, 
Her sceptie gave no pride Her sovereign power 
Was meekness , modesty he: mchest dowor” 


ADELAIS OF LOUVAINE, 


THE SECOND WIFE OF KING HENRY THE FIRST. 


THE second choice of Henry Beauclerc was fortunate. For her beauty 
Adelais of Louvaine was distinguished by the appellation of the 
“fair maid of Brabant,” and she was no less skilful with her pen 
than in the use of her needle, the great accomplishment of the age. 

The famous standard of silk and gold, which was captured by the 
Bishop of Liége, and the Earl of Limbourg, in a battle, fought in 
1129, near the Castle of Duras, was the work of Adelais, and 
was celebrated throughout Europe, for the beauty of its design, and 
the consummate excellence of its workmanship. The plain where 
this prize was taken was called the “field of the Standard,” and 
the victors placed their trophy as a lasting memorial in the great 
church of St. Lambert at Liege, where for centuries after it was 
carried through the city on great occasions. 

Adelais of Louvaine was of a truly regal descent, her ancestors 
being lineal descendants of Charles, the brother of Lothaire of France ; 
and her father Godfrey, the great Duke of Brabant and Lothin (or 
Louvaine) a powerful and warlike prince. 

The English monarch, however, sought not the hand of the fair 
Adelais, either for her beauty, or her accomplishments. His heart 
was deadened by the loss of his beloved Queen Matilda and of 
his noble son who perished in the waves. Having, therefore, no 
child left but the Empress Matilda of Germany, it was in the hope of 
male descendants that he contracted his second marriage. Neverthe- 
less, he appears not to have undervalued the lady; he offered a 
magnificent dower, and even undertook to escort his bride from Louvaine 
into England. 

The day after her arrival, the nuptials are believed to have been 
privately celebrated at Ely. The public celebration at Windsor having 
been delayed some months, owing to a dispute between the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of Salisbury, as to which had the right 
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of marrying the royal pair. At length the dispute was decided by an 
ecclesiastical council in favour of the archbishop, who was a very 
aged man, Henry endeavouring to console his favourite, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, by appointing him to perform the ceremonial of the coro- 
nation on the following day, at Westminster. Scarcely, however, 
was the ceremony completed, when the archbishop appeared, and 
demanded of the king, “who had put the crown on his head?” and 
receiving an evasive reply, smote him a blow with his crozier which 
struck off the crown, after which he replaced it with his own hand, and 
then proceeded to crown the queen. This coronation took place on 
Sunday, the 30th of January, 1121. 

The dignity and surpassing loveliness of the queen, who had just 
attained her eighteenth year, have been recorded by Henry of 
Huntingdon, an actual witness of the scene, in the following lines :— 


* Your Crown and jewels when compared to you, 
How poor your Crown, how pale your jewels shew ! 
Take off your robes, your rich attire remove , 

Such pomp may load you, but can ne'er 1mprove 
In vain your costly ornaments are worn, 

You they obscure, whilst others they adorn 

Ab! what new lustre can these trifies give, 

Which all their beauty from your charms receive?” 

The Bishop of Rennes, also, bore testimony to the unparalleled 
beauty of the “queen of the Angles,” as he styles Adelais, of whom 
he speaks with enthusiasm, dwelling particularly on her winning 
manners, and her “ honey-dropping words.” 

For some time after her marriage Queen Adelais resided at_ Wood- 
stock, where was the royal ménagerie, of which mention was made 
in the foregoing life, and to which an aviary was attached. In his 
taste for natural history Beauclerc found in his second consort an 
agreeable companion, who participated in his enjoyments, not only 
taking a lively interest in his love of animals, but also encouraging 
the writers of the day to diffuse information on this, as well as on 
other literary subjects. Philip de Thuan dedicated to her his work, 
called “ Bestiarius,” which was written in the Anglo-Norman tongue ; 
and he tells us that he “has written an elementary book of animals, 
for the praise and instruction of a good and beauteous woman, who 
is crowned. Queen of England, and named Alix.”? 

The example of the queen stimulated many ladies of the court to 
patronise literary merit; among these were the fair Alice de Condé 


1 Alix, in Hebrew, signifies “the praise of God.” There are many readings of it; as Aliz, Alice, 
Alicia, Adeliza. 
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and the Lady Constance la Gentil, who courted the Muses. The poem 
entitled the “Voyage of St. Brandon” was composed at the queen’s 
request ; and Adelais, anxious to perpetuate the fame of her learned 
husband, also occupied herself in assisting one of the trouveres of her 
court, named David, to write his life. . 

Whilst these pleasing pursuits engaged the attention of Henry and 
his consort, six years passed away, yet Adelais had no children; 
and great was the disappointment of the king, who, on his return from 
the Continent, in 1126, brought with him his widowed daughter, 
the Empress Matilda, whom he caused to be acknowledged as his 
successor. 

For twelve months Matilda was the constant companion of Queen 
Adelais, when after much domestic discomfort, in which, however, the 
character of Adelais appears in a very favourable light, she was, much 
against her own will, bestowed by her father in marriage on Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou. Once more the king obliged his nobility 
to renew their oaths of allegiance to his daughter ; but her marriage 
was far from a happy one, nor was it until six years afterwards that 
she, to the great joy of her father, gave birth to a son, who was 
destined to be his successor. The name of Henry was bestowed on 
the infant prince, and the last parliament of Henry I.’s reign was 
expressly held in 1133, to secure the crown to his grandson, who 
was included with his mother, the empress, in the oath of fealty. 
Shortly afterwards the king embarked for Normandy, where he died 
in the year 1135, in the castle of Lyons, near Rouen; whence, after 
his remains were embalmed, they were conveyed to England and 
interred in Reading Abbey. 

Queen Adelais bestowed the manor of Eton, in Hertfordshire, on 
this abbey, for prayers to be said for the soul of the king, her husband ; 
also the manor of Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, and several 
churches, for the expenses of an anniversary service for the same 
purpose. She also placed a pall on the altar with her own hand, and 
added 100 shillings annually, to provide a lamp to burn for ever before 
his tomb. 

Adelais spent part of her widowhood near Wilton, in a house 
which bears her name, and at the end of a year, repaired to Arundel 
Castle, where she dwelt in regal state. In 1138, three years after the 
death of the king, being then in her thirty-second year, she married 
William di Albini, Lord of Buckenham, in Norfolk, a nobleman of high 
renown, whose father had accompanied the Conqueror into England, 
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as hereditary cup-bearer of the Norman dukes, which offico was 
confirmed to him and his descendants. 

William di Albini obtained the surname of “Strongimanus,” or, 
“Strong Hand,” from an incident no less marvellous than interesting ; 
and which, being connected with his love for Adelais, to whom he was 
at that time affianced, is worthy of being related. It appears that at 
a tournament held at Bruges, on occasion of the marriage of Louis 
VII. with Eleanor of Aquitaine, William di Albini having entered the 
lists, and excelled all his compctitors in skill and prowess, the Queen 
Dowager of France, a very beautiful woman, whose name also was 
Adelais, fell in love with him. After the tournament, therefore, she 
invited him to a costly banquet, presented him with some rich jewels 
as a reward of his merit, and then proffered him her hand, which he 
declined in respectful terms, assigning as a reason that his troth was 
plighted to Adelais, Queen of England. The quecn, little expecting 
such a reply, resolved to be revenged ; and inviting him into a garden, 
in which was a lion contained in a sccret cave, she led him thither, 
conversing as they went on the fierceness of the animal, to which 
Albini replied, with animation, that “fear was not a manly quality, 
but womanish.” Arrived at the lion’s den, the queen pushed him in ; 
but he, perceiving his danger, wrapped his mantle round his arm, 
and thrusting his hand into the lion’s mouth, pulled out his tongue, 
or, as the old chroniclers say, his heart, which on returning to the 
palace, he sent by one of her maids as a present to the queen. 

On arriving in England, rich with the fame not only of this exploit, 
but of many noble deeds, William di Albini married the beautiful 
Adelais, and was thus advanced to the Earldom of Arundel. The 
arms of the lion were given to him, and the white tongueless lion 
rampant on a red shield is a bearing of the Howards, his descendants, 
to this day. 

After her second marriage, Queen Adelais continued to reside at 
Arundel Castle. She still maintained a sincere friendship for her 
daughter-in-law, the empress ; and in 1139, on her coming to England, 
she and her husband received her into their castle of Arundel, and 
promised her assistance against Stephen. Every respect and attention 
was shown her by Adelais; and when Stephen approached with his 
army, she excused herself for receiving the empress, on the plea of 
friendship, and demanded a safe-conduct for her to Bristol, declaring 
that, in the event of a refusal, she would defend her castle to the 
last extremity. Stephen granted her request, and raised the siege. 
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Adelais had four sons by her second husband, William, Reyner, 
Godfrey, and Henry; and three daughters, Alice, Olive, and 
Agatha. 

Many little memorials of this queen are still extant in the vicinity 
of Arundel Castle. In the parish of Lyminster she founded a convent 
for nuns according to the canons of St. Augustine ; and contributed 
largely to the building of Chichester Cathedral. 

Queen Adelais was forty-eight years of age when she died, in 
1151. Sanderus relates that this event took place in the monastery 
of Affligham, near Alost, in Flanders, and that she was interred there ; 
yet we are more inclined to the opinion of other writers, who assure us 
that this queen died in England ; and was buried by the earl, her 
husband, with customary honours in St. John’s Chapel, Boxgrove, where 
the remains of some of her children had been laid. But let her 
remains rest where they may, she was, during life, a friend to the poor, 
the orphan, and the unfortunate; a model of piety and goodness, 
blending humility with majesty. 
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MatiupA (or Maude), the only daughter of Henry the First and of 
Matilda “the Good,” was born at the royal city of Winchester, in 
1102. The name of Adelais, by which she is distinguished in the 
Saxon annals, was probably given her at the font, but she is generally 
known by that of Matilda, or Maude. The blood of the Norman and 
Saxon kings was blended in her veins, yet while she inherited her 
father’s talents, she failed to exhibit the more resplendent virtues of 
her mother, from whom she was alienated at an early age, and like a 
tender plant transferred to a foreign and ungenial soil. 

Matilda, “the Empress,” was destined to be great, but happiness 
hardly seemed to come within the sphere of her fortunes; yet she 
enjoyed the highest imperial rule and honours ever shared by woman, 
and was the foundress of a new dynasty in England, under which this 
country was raised to its highest pitch of martial glory. 

The eventful history of this princess may be said to have com- 
menced with her cradle. It was at the time of her birth, that Duke 
Robert of Normandy, as already observed, landing to assert his claims 
to the crown, and hearing of the queen’s accouchement, with the 
gallantry peculiar to him, withdrew from before the city of Winchester, 
leaving the good queen and her newly born infant in peace. 

Scarcely had the little princess commenced her education with her 
brother, Prince William, under the care of the learned Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to whom they had been entrusted by their 
mother, when an embassy arrived from Henry the Fifth, Emperor of 
Germany, to demand the hand of the young princess in marriage. 
Her father joyfully accepted these proposals, and the nuptials were 
celebrated, by proxy, in the year 1109, when Matilda had but just 
attained her seventh year. King Henry made every preparation 
to dismiss his daughter to her affianced husband in a truly regal style, 
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and for this purpose levied the enormous tax of three shillings upon 
every hide of land in England ; a custom before unknown, but which 
afforded a precedent to succeeding monarchs. The following year the 
little Matilda, all resplendent with jewels, and richly endowed with 
bridal gifts, set off for Germany ; her dower of ten thousand marks of 
silver being commitied to the care of the trusty knight, Roger Fitz- 
Richard, who, with a princely retinue, attended the infant bride on 
her progress towards the land destined to be her future home. 

Her reception was magnificent. The emperor met her at Utrecht, 
a prince old enough to have been her father, but age was of no con- 
sequence in a match of policy, and in the following Easter the royal 
betrothal took place. Matilda was afterwards solemnly crowned at 
Mayence ; upon which occasion, in presence of all the nobility of the 
empire, the Archbishop of Tréves held the ro al child in his arms, 
while the Archbishop of Cologne encircled her brow with the imperial 
diadem. 

The English retinue of Matilda was then dismissed by the emperor, 
who desired that his future partner should continue her education 
in conformity with the habits and manners of the Germans, and with 
the knowledge of their language: he gave, therefore, the necessary 
directions for her studies, appointed her a magnificent dower, and 
arranged her household on a scale suitable to her imperial dignity. 
But young as she then was, Matilda probably yearned for the scenes 
she had left, for her playmate, Prince William, whom she was des- 
tined never more to behold, and greatly must she have felt the 
estrangement from her tender mother, and from that pious preceptor 
who had taught her infant mind. To this isolation, at so early an 
age, from home and kindred, may possibly be traced many of the 
faults which became conspicuous in her after-life. 

One prelate only of all her numerous train, Henry, Archdeacon 
of Winchester, was permitted to continue at the German court ; and 
her affectionate regard for him was testified some years after, when 
she obtained for him, from her husband, a grant of the Bishopric of 
Verdun. 

In 1114, the emperor considering that the education of Matilda was 
completed, assembled a splendid court at Mayence, where the royal 
nuptials were celebrated upon the 7th of January; and the young 
empress was a second time crowned, after which she took up her 
abode with her husband. 

Tt has been supposed that, when Henry the Fifth was crowned, 
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in 1111, at St. Peter’s, his betrothed bride shared in that solemnity ; 
but it does not seem likely that she should have been withdrawn 
from her studies for that purpose, especially as she was not married to 
him until three years later. 

Henry’s character was but little calculated to win the love of a 
young girl like Matilda ; nor could his example have been very beneficial. 
He had been engaged in an unnatural contest with his own father, 
whom he compelled to abdicate, and then cast into prison ; and when 
this unhappy monarch died of grief at Liege, his remains were exposed 
to indignity by his unfeeling son. After such conduct towards his 
father, it could hardly be expected that Henry would prove a good 
husband, yet it does not appear that the youthful bride had any cause 
of complaint against him ; he treated her with the utmost indulgence, 
and her youth and beauty won for her the hearts of the German 
people. 

Brief traces of Matilda’s career in Germany have been handed down 
to us. Her marriage was solemnised a second time in the year 1115, and 
a second time she and the emperor were crowned with great pomp in 
the cathedral of Mayence. A third time also were they crowned, and 
that by the Pontiff himself in St. Peter’s at Rome, whither the young 
empress had accompanied her husband. Whilst here she had the 
satisfaction of meeting Ralph, Archbishop of Canterbury, who, by the 
emperor’s desire, paid her a visit of more than a week. 

During her husband’s absence from Germany, Matilda maintained 
a sort of power over the affairs of the Church, of which one instance 
may be cited in the appeal of Witto, a monk, when she called a 
Council of the clergy and nobles, November 4, 1118, and in their 
presence forbade any person, under severe penalties, to disturb Witto 
again in his monastery, deputing Earl Boniface to reconcile the 
contending: parties. 

The excommunication of Henry caused many of his nobles to absent 
themselves from his court when, in 1119, he returned to spend his 
Christmas at Worms ; but, in a grand Council afterwards held in that 
city, the sentence was repealed, to the great joy of the nation. 

During the interval of peace which succeeded, Matilda founded and 
endowed two Benedictine monasteries ; in which pious work she was 
assisted by Gonbold, Bishop of Utrecht, and two knights of her 
household. 

Remorse for his parricidal crime, the horrors of civil war, and his 
own declining health, had now completely broken the spirit of Henry 
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the Fifth, and on July Ist, 1125, he expired at Utrecht, whither he had 
been accompanied by the empress. During his illness he was con- 
stantly attended by Matilda, and also by several nobles, to one of 
whom, Duke Frederic of Swabia, he committed the care of the empress, 
and of the imperial insignia, until the election of his successor. 

A strange tale was afterwards circulated and believed, that the 
emperor one night, the lights being extinguished and the attendants 
away, had risen from his bed, and, clothing himself in coarse woollen 
garments, had gone forth barefoot and alone from the palace, and 
had never been seen more. Again, it was said, that he had become 
a monk, and cnded his days at Angers as a servant in an hospital ; 
and to add still more charms to the romantic tale, it was believed 
that this being made known to Matilda some years after her second 
marriage, she had hastened to him, attended him on his death-bed, and 
acknowledged him as her first husband. 

The Empress Matilda was only in her twenty-first year when 
her husband died, and having left no children, he was succeeded in 
the imperial throne by his nephew Lotharius. Her father, therefore, 
the King of England, having lost his son in the fatal White Ship, 
and having now no hope of male issue by his second wife, resolved to 
recall the widowed empress and declare her his successor. 

Matilda did not quit without reluctance a land in which she had 
been a resident during fifteen years, whose manners and habits she 
had adopted, and where she was much beloved. Besides, Henry the 
Fifth had left her a rich dower, and this she must forego in returning 
to her native country. She complied, however, with her father’s wish, 
and attended not only by a splendid train, which he had deputed 
to escort her, but also by a retinue of German princes and nobles, 
some of whom were aspirants for her hand, joined him and her 
stepmother in Normandy. 

Henry lost no time in convincing the German visitors that he had 
no intention of parting again from his only surviving child ; upon which 
they returned to their homes, while he proceeded to England with 
Matilda, and his consort the young and beautiful Adelais. Matilda now 
for the first time in her life enjoyed the happiness of a female friend, 
and contracted an intimacy with her good and amiable step-mother, 
which terminated only with their lives. 

Upon his arrival in England, King Henry assembled all his nobles 
and barons, both Norman and English, at Windsor Castle, and there, 
in the presence of David, King of Scotland, presented his daughter 
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to them, calling upon them to take their oaths of allegiance to her as 
his successor to the throne. It was not, however, without some 
difficulty that he effected this, for the Normans were unaccustomed to 
the sovereignty of a woman; but the eloquence of Henry prevailed, 
their homage was paid, and duly recorded in a deed signed and 
sealed, which King David afterwards bore away with him into 
Scotland ; and, with the true zeal of a northern relative, this monarch 
often, during the subsequent wars, interposed in support of the claims 
he had seen so firmly ratified. 

A brief period of repose was at this time enjoyed by the empress, 
who dwelt as much as possible in retirement, and in the chamber of 
Queen Adelais, yet we find her name with that of the king and 
queen in a state document, which proves that she removed with tho 
court from London to Woodstock, and thence to Winchester. 

Before the expiration of a year, King Henry offered the hand of his 
daughter to Geoffrey, the son of the Earl of Anjou, whose alliance 
he sought from political motives. But what were Matilda’s senti- 
ments? It ill consorted with her proud spirit to descend from the 
imperial dignity to the rank of a simple Countess of Anjou; and she 
who had been accustomed to look up to a husband of graver years, 
could not stoop to a mere boy of fifteen, for such was Geoffrey of 
Anjou. Besides which, although in her first union love could have 
had no share, her heart was now capable of the tender sentiment, 
and it had been deeply impressed by the noble form and manly attrac- 
tions of her cousin Stephen of Blois, although he was then married, 
and that to one of the most deserving of her sex. Matilda, however, 
was allowed to have no choice ; her father had betrothed her at five 
years of age to a man of five-and-forty ; and now, at threc-and-twenty, 
she must again take the husband of his choice. 

King Henry fixed that the nuptials of his daughter should take 
place at Mons, in Anjou, where Foulk, the father of the bridegroom, 
awaited the bridal train. The marriage was solemnized in the church 
of St. Julian, at Whitsuntide, in the year 1128, in the presence of the 
king, and many prelates and barons ; yet the English monarch had 
conducted this affair with so much secrecy, that even his own council 
were unacquainted with it, and expressed their displeasure in not 
having been consulted. It has been said that Henry used some 
compulsion towards his daughter to effect this union, and Matilda's 
behaviour would confirm this opinion, for she looked with disdain upon 
her husband, and he was not slow to resent it. 
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As might be expected, this marriage was one of great unhappiness ; and 
after a long sickness, in which Matilda was separated from her husband, 
she paid a visit to England, where her father, in a parliament at North- 
ampton, again caused her to receive the homage of the nobles. Two 
years later, when Matilda gave birth to a son, who was named Henry, 
the king, for the third time, called upon his nobility to swear allegiance 
to her, associating now with her name that of her son. In the two 
succeeding years she became also the mother of two other sons. 

Upon his death-bed, Henry bequeathed all his dominions to his 
daughter ; but Matilda was at this time in Anjou with her husband, 
and before she could take any steps to secure her inheritance, her 
cousin Stephen, Earl of Blois, hastily returning to England, seized the 
crown by means of certain false representations, in which he was 
supported by Hugh Bigod, steward of the king’s household; and 
having gained the suffrages of the clergy, procured himself, through 
their aid, to be crowned king on the 22nd of December, 1135. 

Thus were the claims of Matilda set aside under the plea that her 
marriage was against the will of the barons, and that a female sove- 
reign was contrary to the customs of the English. The extraordinary 
precautions of Henry to secure the crown to his daughter were 
rendered abortive, and within twenty-four days after the death of her 
father, Matilda beheld herself set aside from the succession by the very 
individuals who had thrice solemnly sworn to receive her as their 
queen. Stephen’s perjury and ingratitude appear the more glaring, 
for he was indebted to her father for many favours, among others that 
of advancing his brother Henry to the see of Winchester ; and while 
professing attachment to the king, and zealously supporting Matilda’s 
claims, he had been ingratiating himself with the people merely for 
his own advancement. 

The tranquillity with which the reign of Stephen commenced was 
but of short duration. After the first burst of popular feeling had 
subsided, various efforts were made by the friends of the empress to 
assert her just claims. Twice did the King of Scotland advance from 
the Border in support of his niece, and twice was he repulsed by the 
arms of Stephen. In Wales, also, was the cause of Stephen triumphant. 
Neither in Normandy, where Matilda had long resided, had she been 
able either to overcome the repugnance of the people to a female 
sovereign, nor yet to gain their affections. On the death of King 


Henry, they had invited Theobald, the brother of Stephen, to occupy 
the dukedom. 
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The following year commenced a new era in the life of Matilda. 
A staunch advocate and sincere friend appeared to assert her rights, 
in the person of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, the illegitimate son of 
King Henry, who had rendered only a conditional homage to Stephen, 
and whose talents and firmness made him an object of dread to this 
monarch. 

Having preconcerted his plans with the empress, he openly 
espoused her cause, renounced his allegiance to Stephen, and soon 
obtained a strong party in Normandy, while in England a still stronger 
one awaited to join him upon his arrival. The empress, attended by 
her gallant brother and a train of only one hundred and forty knights, 
sailed to Portsmouth. and here Earl Robert, supposing Matilda to be in 
safety, secretly marched off with twelve knights to Bristol, in order 
to organise his forces. Matilda advanced to Arundel, as has already 
been mentioned in the life of her step-mother, Adelais of Louvaine, 
where she was received by her and William di Albini, and whence she 
removed to Bristol, a safe convoy having been granted her by Stephen, 
on the remonstrance of her relations. From Bristol she removed to 
Gloucester, her party daily gaining ground, and many, both of the 
clergy and nobility, joining her. The civil war quickly spread 
throughout the country, each city, and each individual, taking part 
with Matilda, or Stephen, until in the desperate strife the barons 
began to burn and pillage the houses of their vassals ; and such, in 
short, became the general consternation, that when the inhabitants of 
a city or town perceived a few horsemen at a distance, they immedi- 
ately took to flight; Matilda and Stephen being equally afraid to 
restrain these disorders, lest they should diminish the number of their 
adherents. 

In 1141, a battle was fought at Lincoln, in which Stephen was 
defeated and taken prisoner. The Earl of Gloucester treated his 
captive with kindness, but sent him to Matilda, who by the advice of 
her Council confined him in Bristol Castle, and loaded him with 
chains. The barons now unanimously declared for the empress, except 
in the county of Kent, and in London, where Matilda, the wife of 
Stephen, supported by her son Eustace, and William d’Ypres, maintained 
his cause. The news of Stephen’s defeat also enabled the Earl of 
Anjou, without much difficulty, to prevail upon the Normans to 
acknowledge Matilda for their queen. 

The next step of the empress was to gain over Stephen's brother, 
the Bishop of Winchester, which she effected by promising him the 
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disposal of all church preferment. By him Matilda was put in im- 
mediate possession of Winchester Castle, with the royal treasure, in- 
cluding the sceptre and crown. Possessed of these ensigns of royalty, 
she caused herself to be proclaimed queen, and was led in procession 
to the cathedral by the bishop, who, as the pope’s legate, walked on 
her right hand, while the Bishop of St. David’s, as Primate of Wales, 
attended on her left ; the Bishops of Ely and Bath, and many temporal 
barons, following. The legate then proceeded to absolve the friends of 
Matilda, and to excommunicate her enemies; and when deputies 
arrived to petition for the liberation of Stephen, it was refused by this 
prelate. 

Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, next swore allegiance to 
Matilda. She now advanced to Wilton, Reading, and Oxford, and 
received at the latter place the keys of the city and the homage of 
the people. London at last declared for her, and she entered with 
great magnificence. All opposition was now at an end. Preparations 
were commenced for her coronation, and she took up her residence at 
the palace of Westminster. 

But the empress, elated with her prosperity, laid the foun- 
dations of her own downfall: she treated those who had been her 
enemies with disdain and insolence; displeased the clergy, and 
offended her friends by her haughtiness, and by the rudeness with 
which she refused their requests. She seemed to think the English a 
subdued nation upon whom she might trample at pleasure. Vain of 
her own opinion, she even slighted the advice of her uncle, David, 
King of Scotland, who came to visit her, and that of her brother, to 
whom she owed her present success. 

When Matilda, the wife of Stephen, wrote to her, interceding 
for her husband’s freedom, and engaging that he should renounce 
his pretensions to the crown, depart the kingdom, and pass the 
remainder of his life in a monastery, the new queen disdainfully 
rejected these proposals, and forbade the unhappy wife to make further 
application. Thus did the empress create enemies, amongst the 
bitterest of whom was now the Bishop of Winchester, who became as 
earnest in levelling her fortunes as he had formerly been anxious to 
exalt them. 

The citizens of London finding that their queen not only refused to 
mitigate the severity of the Norman laws, but made heavy exactions, 
implored her to moderate her demands. But she replied in a trans- 
port of rage, with her eyes sparkling, and her brows knit, “TI under- 
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stand you; you have given all to my enemy, to make him strong 
against me; you have conspired for my ruin: yet you expect that I 
shall spare you!” This greatly exasperated them ; and new plots were 
formed against her, to escape which she hastily fled from the city and 
took the road to Oxford; her brother and a small party accom- 
panying her. 

From this time Matilda experienced many reverses. She was 
pursued from city to city, and only escaped by a thousand manoouvres. 
At one time she found herself in danger of perishing by famine, 
unless she surrendered to her rival, Queen Matilda, who was now 
triumphant. She resolved, therefore, to cut her way through the 
enemy, and, with a chosen band, amongst whom were her uncle, the 
King of Scots, and her brother, the Earl of Gloucester, set out from 
Winchester : she succeeded in reaching Ludgershall, and, disguised in 
man’s apparel, proceeded thence on horseback to Devizes: beyond 
this town the road was lined with soldiers, and to elude these, it is 
said she caused herself to be carried to Gloucester in a coffin, which 
escaped their examination. The King of Scotland was also thrice 
taken prisoner, but, not being recognised, he was redeemed by his 
friends. The Earl of Gloucester, in his gencrous efforts to protect 
his sister, was discovered and captured, which so much affected 
Matilda that she could scarcely rejoice in her own safety. 

The earl endured his captivity with the utmost fortitude, and 
resisted the threats and persuasions of Stephen’s wife, to induce him to 
desert the fortunes of his sister. At length an exchange of prisoners 
was proposed, and the earl was liberated for Stephen’s ransom. 
Having regained their freedom, the two leaders prepared to renew 
hostilities. Matilda consulted her friends, and the Earl of Gloucester 
was dismissed to procure aid from the Earl of Anjou, but returned 
with only a few troops, accompanied by Henry, the eldest son of 
Matilda, then scarcely nine years of age. 

In the absence of her faithful adherent, the earl, the empress 
was exposed to new dangers and hardships. She had retired to Oxford 
for security, as that city, surrounded by waters and well fortified, was 
then considered impregnable. Stephen assaulted the town, set fire to 
it, and confined Matilda in the castle, hoping to get her into his power ; 
but her courage and energy were not easily subdued. At the end of 
two months, however, and in the commencement of winter, she was 
reduced to the utmost distress for want of provisions ; and finding 
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herself compelled to capitulate, she temporised by asking terms which 
she knew Stephen would not grant, and in the meantime took advan- 
tage of the darkness, when the ground was covered with snow, to sally 
forth at midnight, on foot. She deceived the sentinels by means of 
a white dress, and, attended only by three trusty knights, also habited 
in white, passed the Thames on the ice, and walked six miles with the 
snow beating in her face, to the town of Abingdon, where she 
mounted a horse and proceeded the same night to Wallingford. Here 
she was joined by the Earl of Gloucester and her son, in whose society 
she seemed for a while to lose the remembrance of her misfortunes 
and sufferings. 

For three years longer England was distracted by this civil warfare. 
Many extraordinary changes of fortune were experienced on both 
sides. Matilda recovered nearly half the kingdom, and again lost 
it. The young prince returned into Anjou to his father; and 
the death of her best friend and champion the Earl of Gloucester, 
in 1146, added to other losses equally irreparable, disposed Matilda, 
whose masculine spirit could no longer endure such incessant fatigue, 
danger, and reverses, to abandon the scene of her hopes and am- 
bition, and with them a crown so frequently assured to her, and 
which she had once held in her grasp. Accordingly, four months 
after her brother’s death, she passed over into Normandy to rejoin 
her husband, who received her kindly. Matilda consoled herself 
for her many misfortunes with the hope that her son would one day 
avenge her wrongs and recover his inheritance. These hopes were 
realised in the person of Henry the Second, who became the successor 
of Stephen, and who justly evinced for his mother the utmost filial 
affection and respect. 

The Empress Matilda died of a painful and lingering disorder at 
the age of sixty-five on the 10th of September, 1167, at the Abbey of 
Notre Dame des Prés, near Rouen. To this city, to which she was 
greatly attached, she had been a munificent benefactress, and had built 
there a stone bridge over the Seine, esteemed one of the finest of that 
period. The last years of her life were spent in acts of charity and 
benevolence. The bounty she exhibited in her charitable donations 
exceeded that of any reigning monarch of the Christian world. At 
her death she bequeathed considerable sums to indigent and diseased 
persons, as well as to convents and churches, which sums were honour- 
ably paid by her son, who repaired to Rouen to behold her remains 
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deposited, agreeably to her wish, in the Abbey of Bec. King Henry 
erected to her memory a monument covered with plates of silver, 
which bore a Latin inscription, thus rendered in English :-— 


*¢ By father much, spouse more, but son most blest, 
Here Henry’s mother, daughter, wife doth rest.” 


Arnulph, Bishop of Lisieux, who wrote the life of the empress, 
after speaking of her as a royal wife, mother, and daughter, says, that 
“glittering still more by the splendid light of her virtues she surpasses 
the good fortune both of birth and marriage.” 


MATILDA OF BOULOGNE, 


THE WIFE OF STEPHEN. 


THE reign of the usurper Stephen was a period of continual agitation ; 
his authority, founded only on the right of conquest, was unstable and 
insecure, and rebellion, strife, and warfare fill the annals of his history. 
Even his queen, who by her gentleness and virtues gained the love 
and esteem of all around her, and, like her noble relative and proto- 
type, Matilda, queen of Henry the First, obtained the title of “the 
Good,” found not the peace she so eminently deserved, and enjoyed 
no permanent conjugal felicity. 

The ancestors of Matilda of Boulogne were all illustrious. 
Eustace of Boulogne, her grandfather, served under William the 
Conqueror, at the battle of Hastings, and his three sons shared the 
honours of the first Crusade. The conquest of the Holy City was 
effected under the direction of Godfrey, the eldest, who was regarded 
as the best soldier, and the most virtuous gentleman of his age. He 
was chosen King of Jerusalem, and his brother Baldwin succeeded 
him. Eustace, the third brother, returned to Boulogne, and inherited 
that earldom. He married Mary, the daughter of Malcolm the Third, 
King of Scotland, a younger sister of Matilda, queen of Henry the First. 

The only offspring of Eustace and Mary was a daughter, Matilda, 
who, after the death of her father, inherited all his possessions abroad, 
as well as his rich estates in Essex. The English monarch, desirous of 
securing so much property in his own family, betrothed the fair Matilda 
to Stephen, fourth son of Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, 
his own favourite nephew, who thus, in right of his wife, became Earl 
of Boulogne. 

Little did Henry foresee that by this act he raised a fearful com- 
petitor for the throne in the bosom of his family. After the death of 
Henry and his sons, we find the two Matildas, sisters’ children, and 
first cousins, opposing each other in civil warfare, in a struggle for 
regal power. 
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Very different in character, however, were those two noble prin- 
cesses. The fierce, unbending, haughty temper of the Norman kings 
was developed in that of Matilda the empross, while the more 
gentle and domestic virtues of the Saxon-descended queen won the 
homage of all without seeming to court it. 

Of the mother of Queen Matilda, the Countess of Boulogne, but 
little is recorded. Inthe year 1115, after the nuptials of her daughter. 
she visited England, and while there was suddenly taken ill and died 
in the Abbey of Bermondsey, to which she had been a great bencfactross. 
The Latin verses on her tomb allude to her painful death, and attest 
her noble character. 

King Henry presented his nephew Stephen, on his marriage, with a 
fortress in London, called the Tower-Royal, where he resided for some 
time with his young wife, and during their carly union they became 
much endeared to the Londoners. Matilda, from the universal respect 
with which her father and uncles were regarded by the Christian world, 
was thought to have conferred great honour upon her husband by her 
alliance with the royal blood of England and Scotland ; and Stephen, 
who possessed great talents, a handsome person, and affable manners, 
while he rejoiced in the affections of his countess, obtained great popu- 
larity with the nation. Many instances, however, of Stephen’s infi- 
delity have been recorded, which prove that this scemingly happy 
period had its trials for Matilda; among other rumours of this kind 
was that of the passion entertained by the haughty empress for her 
husband, which has been before alluded to. Another grief, too, had 
Matilda from the loss of her first two children in their infancy. They 
were both interred in the Priory of the Holy Trinity, Aldgate-without, 
and Matilda afterwards founded and endowed the Church and Hospital 
of St. Katherine by the Tower, in order that prayers should be offered 
there for their departed spirits. But these fond maternal regrets were 
stayed by the stirring events which ensued upon King Henry’s death, 
‘and in which Matilda was compelled to take an active part. 

Stephen had been one of the foremost in the train of nobles who 
had sworn fealty to the empress, but when her father was no more, 
he was the first to desert her; and if this princess really indulged a 
tender passion for him, bitter must have been her punishment in 
discovering that he aspired to wear her crown, and even to lead the 
nation against her. 

Assisted by his friend, Hugh Bigod, steward of the royal household, 
Stephen made it appear that Henry had disinherited his daughter, and 
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appointed himself to succeed to the throne. The nation was deceived, 
and his coronation took place on the 26th of December, 1135. 
Matilda, his consort, was at this time at Boulogne, where she gave 
birth to a son, named Eustace. Three months after she rejoined her 
husband, and was crowned at Westminster, upon Easter-day, the 
22nd of March, 1136. 

We have but few details of a pacific character touching the life of 
Queen Matilda. We learn, however, that she was present at the dedi- 
cation of Godstone Nunnery, and also that she became the patroness of 
the Knights Templars on their arrival in England. 

No sooner was Stephen seated on the throne, than David, King 
of Scotland, made war upon him, in support of the claims of the 
empress. Matilda, the queen, who was niece to the Scottish king, 
anxiously desired to establish peace between him and Stephen, and 
through her mediation this was effected ; in commemoration of which 
the festivities of the following Easter were unusually splendid. But 
the sudden illness of the king, which threatened his life, caused great 
alarm to his affectionate consort. A report of his death being circu- 
lated in Normandy, caused a party to be raised in that province in 
favour of the empress, and Stephen, on his convalescence, hastened 
thither to obtain the acknowledgment of his infant son as heir to 
the throne. 

During his absence, the queen, who was left at the head of affairs 
in England, was assailed with troubles on every side ; the conflagration 
of towns, and many churches, including the cathedrals of Rochester 
and York ; new plots raised by the friends of Matilda the empress ; 
and another invasion from Scotland. The queen was unable to repel 
her northern enemies, being obliged to appear in person at the siege 
of Dover, where the castle had been taken ; but Stephen returned to 
her aid, and was everywhere triumphant. A third inroad of the 
Scottish monarch was followed by the memorable battle of “the 
Standard ;” after which it was with much difficulty, and only after 
accomplishing a journey to Durham, that the queen prevailed on her 
husband to make peace once more with her northern relative. It is 
stated also by some chroniclers, that Queen Matilda even joined with 
Adelais in obtaining from Stephen a safe-conduct for the Empress 
Matilda to Bristol, when she was besieged by him in Arundel Castle. 
Indeed, in every case Queen Matilda appears in the character of a 
noble and generous intercessor. 

Whilst the Earl of Gloucester, the empress’s half-brother, was con- 
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testing with Stephen his sister’s right to the crown, in one fierce battle 

after another, Matilda the queen was in France, negotiating a marriage 
for her son; and during her absence it was that Stephen, hitherto 
successful, was destined to experience a reverse of fortune. He was 
defeated in the battle of Lincoln, taken prisoner, and confined in 
Bristol Castle ; his brother, Henry of Blois, having joined his enemies. 
At this crisis of affairs, Matilda returned from France, and the first 
step she took was to obtain the interference of the citizens of London 
for her husband’s liberation. But the appeal of the good citizens, 
with whom Stephen and his queen had ever been very popular, was 
ineffectual. She then addressed a letter to the synod, but in vain. 
She urgently petitioned the haughty empress, and implored her to 
grant her husband’s freedom. The plea of affection in distress ever 
prevails with the high-minded and generous spirit, but the daughter 
of Matilda “the Good,” had not the sympathies of her departed parent, 
and she rudely repulsed the unhappy queen. 

Matilda now no longer hoped for the clemency of the empress, 
but acting with the vigour and prudence which had so often charac- 
terised her conduct, she courageously ordered her troops to pass the 
Thames, and lay waste the country. The people of London were 
induced to return to the allegiance of Stephen through her persuasions, 
for she had gained their affections by her mild virtues—virtues which 
even her enemies were compelled to respect, and by a courage which 
misfortune could not subdue; whilst the empress, who had become 
unpopular from the tyranny of her disposition, was deserted by her 
party, and hastily withdrawing, abandoned a crown at the very moment 
it was about being secured to her. The wife of the captive king entered 
London, and fortune again seemed to smile on him. His son, Prince 
Eustace, now joined his mother with some foreign troops, and thus 
assisted, Matilda raised a new army of two thousand men and gave 
the command to William d’Ypres. The queen and her son led on 
these forces to Winchester, and thence the empress fled, as has been 
already related, and her brother, the Earl of Gloucester, was taken 
captive. He was treated with great generosity by the queen, who, 
however, refused to ransom him an any other terms than that of 
exchange for her husband, which condition was at length agreed to in 
November, 1141. 

For three years longer the struggle lasted, and then, in 1147, having 
the misfortune to lose her faithful adherent the Earl of Gloucester, the 
empress finally withdrew to Normandy. 
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Stephen and Matilda celebrated the following Christmas, 1147, at 
Tgnooln, with unusual splendour, on account of the departure of the 
empress and the restoration of peace. 

The public life of Matilda ends here. Her husband was again at 
liberty, again a king ; her son the apparent successor to his dominions. 
The remainder of her days was devoted to acts of beneficence, so 
numerous as to obtain for her the enviable title of “the Good.” In 
1148, she completed her long-cherished plan of building the Hospital 
and Church of St. Katherine, instituted in memory of her deceased 
ehildren ; and in the same year, jointly with her husband, founded 
the royal abbey of Feversham, in Kent. 

Matilda died of a fever at Hedingham Castle, in Essex, on the 3rd 
of May, 1151. Her children, besides the two who died in infancy, 
were, Eustace, and William, Earl of Boulogne, and one daughter, Mary, 
Abbess of Romsey. She was fortunate in not surviving to behold her 
posterity deprived of the crown, and her husband consenting to the 
succession of the son of her rival, the empress. 

The loss of his beloved consort, followed soon after by that of his 
favourite son, Eustace, so deeply affected Stephen, that he survived 
little more than three years. He was interred in Feversham Abbey, 
by the side of his wife and son. The following lines were inscribed on 
the tomb of the queen :— 

“ The year one thousand one hundred and fifty-one deprived us of 
Matilda, the happy wife of King Stephen ; it saw her death and her 
monument. She not only worshipped God, but relieved the poor. 
Angels held out their hands to receive this Queen, for deep was her 
humility, though great her worth.” 





ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE, 


THE WIFE OF KING HENRY THE SECOND. 


ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE was the eldest daughter of William, tenth 
Duke of Guienne, and Count of Poitou, and of Alienor or Eleanor, of 
Chiatelherault. When Eleanor was but ten years old, her father died 
in the Holy Land, and from this circumstance, as well as from being a 
prince of great piety, he was called by his subjects St. William. His 
father, then living, was William, ninth Duke of Aquitaine, the most 
distinguished of the troubadours, and one of the most elegant scholars 
of the age. 

The father of Eleanor left no son, and she, being the eldest of his 
two daughters, became heir to the noble possessions of her grandfather, 
consisting of Guienne and Gascony, Poitou, Biscay, and other terri- 
tories, from the mouth of the Loire to the foot of the Pyrenees. Her 
grandfather, at this time approaching seventy, took the singular resolu- 
tion of abdicating in favour of his grand-daughter, then in the fourteenth 
year of her age, and of passing the remainder of his days in penitence 
and seclusion, as an atonement for the crimes and sins of his youth. 
Having made the conditions of his abdication agreeable to the lords of 
Aquitaine, the duke further proposed that his grand-daughter should 
be united in marriage to Louis le Jeune, son of Louis le Gros, to which 
also the barons agreed. Accordingly, the marriage was sélemnised 
with great pomp at Bourdeaux, in 1137; and the saine day Duke 
William, laying down his insignia of sovereignty in favour of: his 
grand-daughter, assumed the weeds of the penitent, and departed on 
pilgrimage to St. James of onposiels: 3 in Apa, where he died soon 
afterwards. 

By this marriage, the north and south of France were united under’ 
‘one sovereignty ; and, as if fortune .would: complete the auspicious 
event, scarcely were the nuptial festivities over, when the young couple 
‘were summoned to the death-bed of King Louis the Sixth, and the 
undivided sway of France was thus at once consigned to their hands. 
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The young Louis was eighteen ; handsome, and of a noble figure ; 
amiable and gentle in manners, but at the same time of a grave and 
severe turn of mind. Eleanor was extremely beautiful.” Born and 
educated in a country proverbial for its poetry and romance, she 
inherited its genius, and distinguished herself as one of its best trouba- 
dour poets ; nature indeed seemed to have lavished her favours upon 
her. Matthew of Paris says she was indicated in the prophecies of 
the famous Merlin, under the name of an Eagle : firstly, because having 
been Queen of France and England, she had extended her wings over 
two kingdoms ; secondly, because she ravished by her extreme beauty 
the hearts of all who beheld her. 

Charmed with his beautiful bride, Louis seemed to have reached the 
summit of human wishes, while Eleanor, secure in the return of his 
affection, loved her husband with sincerity. Thus, for a brief period, 
their happiness seemed complete. Austere, however, as was the rule 
of the young king’s life, Eleanor had the power of influencing him 
for evil, as is proved by the following instance, the only act of wilful 
injustice with which history charges him. 

The Count of Vermandois having fallen in love with the fascinating 
Petronilla, the queen’s sister, repudiated his wife, the sister of the 
Count of Champagne, in order that he might marry her. The Count 
of Champagne appealed to the pope, who commanded that Petronilla 
should be put away, and the sister of Champagne taken back by 
her husband. But Eleanor, who had connived at the marriage of 
Petronilla, would not consent to this, and instigated the king to punish 
the Count of Champagne for having interfered in the matter. Louis 
accordingly invaded Champagne with a large army, and carried ona 
most destructive war. The town of Vitry was stormed, the cathedral 
set fire to, and no less than thirteen hundred persons, who had taken 
refuge within its walls, were burned to death. 

At this time, Bernard, the Abbé of Chevaux, preached a crusade at 
Vezelai, in Burgundy, with such fervour and eloquence that he won 
all who heard him. Among the thousands who thronged to listen to 
him were the king and queen, attended by their court. In the course 
of his address, Bernard spoke so powerfully of the sufferings of the 
people of Vitry, that the king, penetrated with remorse, vowed to 
atone for his crimes by assuming the cross; and Eleanor, equally 
guilty, and even more impulsive than her husband, determined to 
accompany him, as sovereign of Aquitaine, for the honour of God 
and the peace of her own soul. 
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Louis received the cross upon his knees from the hands of 
St. Bernard, and his nobles followed his example. It is probable that 
the love of novelty and romantic adventure, which would have great 
fascination for a poetic nature like Kleanor’s, influenced her as much in 
this sudden show of devotion as affection for Louis, or even the peni- 
tence which she professed. Nor does it appear that Louis was adverse 
to her wishes ; on the contrary, it is supposed that he feared leaving 
her behind him in France, where she must have been placed at the head 
of the government, which, with his knowledge of her volatile and 
ambitious character, he knew would be a dangerous expcriment. 
However that might be, it was unfortunate for the success of the 
crusade that Eleanor and her ladies enlisted under its banners. 

In vain the wise Suger, the able minister of Louis, used his utmost 
endeavours to induce his master to give up this mad enterprise ; in 
vain was it that great dissatisfaction prevailed throughout France in 
consequence of the heavy taxes which were levied on account of it. 
Louis was steadfast in what he believed to be his religious duty, and the 
romantic fanaticism which seized on the queen and her court spread 
like wildfire through the country. Thousands of young nobles joined 
the crusade for the sake of the fair ladies, who had sent their distaffs to 
such as appeared lukewarm, compelling them through shame to join in 
the wild undertaking. Even wits and poets enlisted in the crusade 
to amuse the nobles and to relicve the fatigues of the journey, as 
well as to immortalise in song the warriors and fair ones who gave 
so distinguished a character to this expedition. Some women 
entered these lists from curiosity ; others from religious motives ; 
some accompanied their husbands; and others, young maidens, 
followed their lovers to the Holy Land. These female crusaders 
were armed and accoutred like Amazons, and being mounted on 
horseback composed a squadron which styled itself Queen Eleanor’s 
Guard. 

At length, on the 11th of June, 1147, Louis set forth with his vast 
multitude of followers, amounting to 200,000 persons, intending to 
follow the Emperor Conrad, who, roused also by the preaching of 
St. Bernard, had landed in France with a large army. The French 
army traversed Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary, the greatest dis- 
order prevailing amongst them. With so vast a number of women it 
was impossible to preserve strict discipline ; money and provisions 
also failing, the wants of the many were supplied by means of rapine 
and plunder, which irritating against them the inhabitants of the 
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countries through which they passed, they were regarded rather as 
robbers or banditti whom it was meritorious to destroy, than as 
soldiers of a faith which was common to all. Thus their numbers 
were greatly diminished by the time they reached Constantinople. 

At Constantinople they were reccived by Manuel Comnenus with 
apparent kindness, but with the concealed hatred of an enemy. He 
had already behaved with the greatest treachery towards the Emperor 
Conrad and his followers, and he now meditated the ruin of the 
French. Between Constantinople and Antioch numberless were the 
difficulties and misfortunes encountered by Louis and his followers, the 
crowning of which was the signal defeat they experienced in the 
neighbourhood of Laodicca, where, so great was the number of the 
French cither killed or taken prisoners, that out of 30,000 men it is 
said only 7000 remained. 

Louis displayed in this desperate cncounter the utmost courage, and 
fought with desperation until forced from the spot where he had beheld 
many of his most valiant knights expire. He was led by his servants to a 
rock, where they hoped to find safety for the night, but they were 
discovered and dispersed, the king only escaping by climbing a tree. 
There he defended himsclf by cleaving the heads, hands, or arms of 
his enemies as they attempted to ascend the tree, until dispersed and 
discouraged, and ignorant of his quality, they at length left him. He 
remained in this situation the greater part of the night, when some of 
his own party, informed of his danger, hastened to meet him. The 
alarm of the queen and her ladies was rclieved by the king’s arrival, 
yet the utmost consternation prevailed in the camp, not only from the 
loss of such great numbers of their friends, but for the want of 
provisions, their stores having been carried off by the enemy whilst 
they had yet twelve days’ march before them. 

At length they reached Attalia, whence Louis and his queen with 
their nobility embarked for Antioch, leaving the infantry to await 
other transports. They, however, impatient to join their monarch, 
proceeding forward by land, encountered so many fresh difficulties that 
but few of the number were left. 

When Louis arrived at Antioch with his queen and her escort of 
ladies, he was received by Raymond of Poitou, the reigning monarch, 
and uncle of Eleanor, with every possible mark of respect and joy. 
He loaded the king with presents, and sought by every means in his 
power to ingratiate himself with the young queen, his niece. From 
this moment commenced that jealousy of his wife in the breast of Louis, 
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and those bitter misunderstandings between them which finally ended 
in divorce. Raymond of Poitou, though the uncle of Eleanor, was 
still a handsome man of attractive manncrs ; and so completely did she 
give herself up to the fascinations of his society, that Louis, in a fit of 
rage and jealousy, suddenly carried her off one night to Jerusalem. 

Whatever might have been the religious ardour which induced 
Eleanor to commence this crusade, it was wholly cooled by the time 
she reached the Holy City, and no sentiment remaincd in her heart 
but resentment against her husband for what she considered his 
unjustifiable severity. Louis lingered in Palestine, desirous of render- 
ing some service to the Christian cause ; but the Crusade terminated 
unfortunately, and the king returned to France in compliance with 
the earnest wish of his minister, to defeat the cabal of the Count of 
Dreux, his brother, in the autumn of 1149. 

Various statements have been made by historians concerning the 
conduct of Queen Eleanor whilst in Palestine. While one author 
accuses her of intriguing with her uncle ; another speaks of her levity 
with a young Turkish emir named Saladin ; others again narrate a 
romantic history in which the celebrated Saladin himself figures as 
the object of the king’s jealousy; and the Archbishop of Tyre 
intimates in general terms that the queen, whilst at Antioch, forgot by 
her irregularities the respect due to her rank and the king her 
husband. Nothing, however, was proved against her honour ; never- 
theless Louis retained his suspicions, and returned home resolved on 
obtaining a divorce. From this his prudent minister Segur scems to 
have dissuaded him, from the consideration that the restoration of her 
magnificent dower was undesirable, as well as that it would be detri- 
mental to the interests of their daughter the Princess Mary. 

On their return to Paris, Qucen Eleanor remained in that capital, 
closely watched by her husband, whom she regarded with aversion. 
She now perceived faults in his character ; while his sincere devotion 
and austerity of manners and appearance excited her contempt. She 
was even heard to exclaim that she had married a monk and not a 
king. 

At this unhappy period, Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, and 
husband to the Empress Matilda, appeared at the court of Louis, to do 
homage for Normandy, bringing with him his son Henry, now but 
seventeen years of age. Geoffrey was reckoned one of the handsomest 
and most accomplished knights of the age, and Eleanor bestowed so 
much attention upon him as to excite much scandal. 
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About a year and a half after this, her first acquaintance with the 
Counts of Anjou, father and son, Eleanor gave birth to a second 
daughter, called Alice ; and not long afterwards, Geoffrey, Count of 
Anjou, being dead, the son now grown into a handsome young man, the 
fame of whose learning and bravery had extended beyond Anjou, 
again presented himself at the French court to do homage for his 
dominions. 

It was an easy thing for Queen Eleanor to transfer her fickle 
fancy from the dead father to the living son, and scandal busied itself 
with a new love-story. Whatever King Louis might think about a 
divorce, Eleanor was now determined to obtain one, and accordingly 
applied for it on the plea of her too near consanguinity with her 
husband. The king—vwell pleased, no doubt, to obtain a divorce on 
any terms, and caring nothing for Segur’s argument about the ample 
dower—joined heartily in the application; and the divorce was accord- 
ingly granted, on the idle plea of consanguinity, in March, 1152; not 
quite four years after the setting forth of the ill-starred crusade. 

After sixteen years of wedlock, therefore, Eleanor removed 
from the capital and the court of Louis, in the full and firm possession 
of all those noble territories which, by her marriage, she had annexed 
to the crown of France. Wealthy as she was, the king in parting with 
her is said to have remarked, that “her conduct had made her so 
infamous that the poorest gentleman in his kingdom would not desire 
to have her for his wife!” But whatever Louis knew of morals, he 
certainly knew little of human nature. Eleanor, now about thirty, 
still retained great beauty; and with all her wealthy inheritance 
as Duchess of Aquitaine, several princes immediately sought her 
alliance. 

Returning to her native country, her adventures were strange 
enough for any heroine of romance; several plans were laid to carry 
her off, and even in one instance by Geoffrey, the brother of the very 
man for whose sake she was now free, and to whom she had promised 
marriage before her divorce was obtained. 

' Six weeks after leaving Paris, Eleanor gave her hand to Henry 
Plantagenet, Count of Anjou. The nuptials were celebrated with 
extraordinary magnificence at Bourdeaux in the year 1152, after which 
Henry took his bride into Normandy. This marriage greatly annoyed 
Louis, who even at one time thought of forbidding it, on the plea that 
the Count of Anjou could not marry without the consent of him, his 
feudal lord. He, however, in this spirit of animosity entered into a 
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league with King Stephen, and, in consequence, Henry was obliged 
not very long after his marriage, yet, nevertheless, after the birth of 
their first child, to hasten into England in defence of his inheritance 
there. 

Whilst in England, the young Henry, who perhaps was only 
imitating his wife’s example during her first marriage, renewed his 
acquaintance with, and even, by some is supposed, to have married 
that fair Rosamond Clifford whose story, as related by the old ballad- 
writers, has left the character of Queen Eleanor some shades darker 
than history, the grave and more accurate sister of poetry, has proved 
it to be. Henry, it is said, first saw and fell in love with the fair 
Rosamond in his early youth when he was in England and received 
knighthood from his uncle the King of Scotland; and it is probable that 
at that time some form of betrothal or marriage took place between 
them, for it is difficult to conceive how, on the occasion of his second 
visit to England, his marriage with Eleanor should not be known 
to Rosamond, if, as some suppose, the marriage took place at this 
time between himself and her. But that the virtuous daughter of the 
Cliffords believed herself, at this period and even till the queen’s dis- 
covery of her at Woodstock, to be Henry’s lawful wife, there can be 
no doubt; and Henry himself appears to have regarded her as such, 
for many years afterwards, when the dissensions with the princes his 
sons had greatly embittered his life, he is recorded to have exclaimed 
to one of the sons of Rosamond, “Thou art my legitimate son, and 
the rest are bastards!” The son to whom were addressed these words 
of wounded affection on the one hand, and paternal pride on the other, 
was William Long Espee, the eldest son of Rosamond, whose birth took 
place before Henry returned to Eleanor in Normandy. 

Soon after his return, the death of Stephen summoned him to 
England as its undisputed sovereign; and accompanied by his wife 
and son, he came hither in the month of December, 1154, and on the 
19th of the same month he and Eleanor were crowned in Westminster 
Abbey. This coronation was one of unparalleled magnificence. Eleanor, 
who had naturally a taste for elegance and splendour, which had been 
greatly increased by her journey into the East, whence she had brought 
articles of luxury and magnificence hitherto unknown in the western 
parts of Europe, indulged, on this occasion, this taste to the utmost, and 
astonished her new subjects by all her Oriental splendour. The 
coronation robes of the ecclesiastics were now for the first time com- 


posed of silk and velvet embroidered with gold. Henry wore a short 
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Angevin cloak, which obtained for him the surname of Court Mantle, 
and the form of the coronation robes as worn by him is continued to 
the present time. 

The Christmas festivities were held with great pomp at Westminster 
Palace ; but immediately after the coronation, Eleanor removed to the 
palace at Bermondsey, where, in the following February, she gave 
birth to her second son. In a commercial point of view, Henry’s 
union with the Princess of Aquitaine was advantageous to this country. 
The wines of Gascony were now for the first time introduced, and 
large fortunes were made by the merchants who imported them, 
although some of the rigid old chroniclers complain of the increase of 
drunkenness in consequence of the cheapness of these wines. 

Henry, as the direct descendant of the beloved old Saxon monarchs, 
was regarded with affection by the English people, and at a great 
assembly of the nobles in the following March, the barons kissed the 
hands of his children, who were present with the queen, and swore to 
acknowledge them as the heirs of the English crown, as the rightful 
descendants of Alfred and Edward the Confessor. A few weeks after- 
wards William, the eldest of these children, died, and was buried by 
his great-grandfather, Henry the First, at Reading. 

The queen, as was natural, indulged, in her new kingdom, her 
native love for poetry and dramatic representation. Mysteries and 
miracle plays were acted before her, and many records yet remain 
of the gay festivity she kept up at her various palaces of Westminster, 
Winchester, and Woodstock. It was at the favourite summer palace of 
Woodstock that the beloved Rosamond was concealed, and here, in the 
second year of her connexion with the king, had she given birth to 
her second son. As regarded Rosamond, two things were impossible 
to Henry, either to keep his marriage with the queen from her know- 
ledge, or to keep her much longer from the knowledge of the queen. 
Rosamond lived in a bower or secret chamber, as tradition has it, at 
some little distance from the palace in the centre of a labyrinth or 
thicket. Of course, Eleanor’s jealousy and suspicion once roused 
would not rest until the secret was discovered; and the mode of its 
discovery tradition and the old ballads, which always have their origin 
in truth, tell us, was by means of a clue of silk, which had attached 
itself to Henry’s spur on leaving Rosamond’s bower, and which—being 
traced backwards by the queen, into whose chamber Henry had 
unconsciously brought it,—led her into the very presence of her rival. 
Eleanor, however, was less vindictive than tradition avers; she neither 
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stabbed Rosamond to the heart, nor yet compelled her to drain “a cup 
of poison strong.” This, however, she did, there is no doubt,—sho 
insisted, very naturally, on the removal of so dangerous a rival; and 
Rosamond, in the religious spirit of her age, voluntarily cntered the 
nunnery at Godstow, leaving her two sons to the care of King Henry, 
who, though it does not appear that he concerned himself furthor as 
to their mother, always showed the affections of a parent towards 
them. Rosamond died twenty years afterwards at Godstow, where 
her life of penitence and prayer had won for her the respect almost 
of a saint. 

In the year 1156 Eleanor gave birth to her eldest daughter, the 
Princess Matilda, and, in the September of the following ycar, at Oxford 
to Richard, afterwards called Cuour de Lion. In 1159, Henry and 
Eleanor were again crowned at Worcester, and the September 
following was born another son called Geoffrey Plantagenct, who the 
same year was betrothed to Constance the Princess of Bretagne, at 
that time under two years old. Henry had unjustly seized upon 
Bretagne, and now wished to conciliate the offended people by marry- 
ing the infant duchess to his son. Ie also revived the claims of his 
wife to the earldom of Thoulouse, but in this was opposed by Louis 
of France, who, in aid of Raymond, Earl of Thoulouse, threw himself 
into the city just as the Enghsh monarch approached it with his 
forces ; and whilst Henry was thus employed, Elcanor acted as Queen 
Regent in England. 

In 1160, Eleanor went over to Normandy to her husband, taking 
with her her son Prince Henry and her daughter, in consequence of a 
marriage being proposed between Marguerite the daughter of her 
former husband, Louis the Seventh, by his second wife, Alice of Cham- 
pagne, and her young son Henry. This marriage having been con- 
tracted, the young couple were placed under the care of Chancellor 
a Becket, afterwards the celebrated Archbishop of Canterbury, to, whom 
their education was entrusted. Nor could a better choice have been 
made ; the children were singularly happy, and the attachment which 
he inspired in their youthful breasts towards him ended only with their 
lives. Nor was this the only marriage between these two familics— 
the last families under ordinary circumstances who might have been 
expected to seek each other's alliance. A dispute having arisen between 
the two royal fathers respecting the dower of the young Marguerite, it 
was settled by a second family union. The King of France had yet 
another daughter, the Princess Alice ; and the King of England had 
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yet another son, Prince Richard; therefore these two were affianced, 
Prince Richard being four years old, and the young bride three—the 
age at which, two years before, her sister Marguerite had been con- 
tracted in marriage to Prince Henry ; and to make the union still more 
agreeable to the King of England, the little princess was placed in his 
hands, to be brought up under his charge. Unhappy was this alliance, 
most mischievous the confidence that was placed in the king. In the 
person of the young princess an element of after discord, guilt, and 
misery was introduced into the royal house. 

The eldest daughter of Queen Eleanor, by the King of France, 
was married to the Count of Champagne, and her second daughter, 
three years later, to the Count of Blois, who was made by Louis high 
seneschal of France, an office which Henry of England claimed as his 
right as Count of Anjou, and which, being given to another, he made 
into a cause of quarrel. 

At this time Henry’s troubles were at their height with Thomas 
a Becket, his former beloved friend and prime minister. Becket, much 
against his will,—and, as he foretold, to the ruin of his friendship with 
his royal master,—was made, solely to gratify the king, Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and hence, during ‘seven long years, raged that deadly 
feud which only ended in the murder of & Becket and the king’s abject 
contrition. 

On occasion of the quarrel with Louis respecting the seneschalship 
of France, Henry’s mother, the aged Empress Matilda, came forward 
as mediator, by order of Pope Alexander, to whom she had written 
on the subject ; she also received the pontiff’s commands to act as 
mediator in the great church feud between her son and & Becket ; but 
death put an end to her endeavours, and that at a time when Henry 
was busied in taking possession of Bretagne on behalf of the infant 
Duchess Constance, the betrothed bride of his young son Geoffrey. 

In 1166, Eleanor, who had resided latterly at Woodstock, gave 
birth to Prince John ; and the following year, having been placed by 
her husband as regent in Normandy, the people revolted, and Henry 
was obliged to hasten to her aid. But if the people of Normandy 
revolted because Eleanor was placed over them, her native country of 
Aquitaine did the same because they were no longer gladdened by her 
presence. Henry, therefore, as the best means of pacification, estab- 
lished his queen as regent at Bourdeaux, together with her favourite 
son Richard. It was fortunate for Henry that, with all his various 
scattered territories, he had a wife capable of governing with wisdom 
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equal to his own. Indeed, from 1157 to 1172, Eleanor takes a 
prominent place in history as an able sovereign, either in her own 
possessions, or as regent in England during the absence of the 
king. Hitherto, however, she had maintained her sway in perfect 
concord with her husband, but from this period a much less amicable 
relationship existed between them. 

Whilst Eleanor and her son Richard remained happily at Bour- 
deaux, Henry and his son Prince Henry returned to England, which 
was now agitated by the dispute with & Becket. Prince Henry, who, 
as has been said, had been brought up, together with his young bride, 
under the care of 4 Becket, retained for him still the strongest 
affection, and seemed likely enough to become a dangerous partisan 
on his side against his father. To prevent so undesirable an event, 
Henry took the singular resolve of associating him with himself on 
the throne, to which of course the young prince could have no 
objection ; and preparations were accordingly made for his coronation, 
his bride, the youthful Marguerite of France, who was now under the 
charge of Queen Eleanor in Aquitaine, being sent for, that she also 
might be crowned queen. Marguerite, however, learning that her 
beloved friend and guardian & Becket was not to officiate at the august 
ceremony, refused to come, and therefore the young king was crowned 
without her. The obstinacy of Marguerite on this occasion, as well as 
the cause of it, were highly displeasing to King Henry; whilst her 
father, the King of France, was equally displeased, believing that 
a slight had been shown to his daughter, and that it had not been 
the wish of Henry that she should participate in the honours he 
had bestowed upon his son. 

Troubles and vexations were now thickening around Henry; and 
the old friendship for & Becket, which had turned to bitterness, together 
with other causes of grief and annoyance, produced the most fatal 
effects on his temper and character. His fits of rage were like the 
frenzy of a madman ; and it was during one of these paroxysms that 
he asked reproachfully, from the nobles who surrounded him, if there 
was no one who would free him from an insolent priest. The reproach 
needed no repetition; 4 Becket was killed on the steps of the altar at 
Canterbury, but equanimity was not restored to the breast of the 
king. 

Queen Eleanor, during these events, remained in Aquitaine. Her 
daughter Matilda was married to Henry, the Lion of Saxony. Her 
sons Richard and Geoffrey had been crowned, the one Count of Poitou, 
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the other of Guienne, after the manner of their ancestors, and in 
accordance with the wishes of their respective subjects. But though 
King Henry had associated his eldest son with him on the throne of 
England, and had permitted his sons Richard and Geoffrey to remain 
with their mother during the regency of Aquitaine, he had no intention 
of resigning out of his own hands the sovereign rule of that country. 
Eleanor, on the contrary, resolved that they should be independent of 
their father—that the sovereignty of those countries should pass into 
the hands of her sons, and that they should, as their Provencal fore- 
fathers had done before them, pay homage—if homage was to be paid 
at all—to the King of France. Eleanor probably was still more 
induced to take this hostile step, from the reports which were now 
current of Henry’s intrigues with the Princess Alice, the affianced wife 
of her favourite son Richard, whom it was said he had seduced, and 
now kept in almost regal state at Woodstock. The tidings of this 
family revolt roused the angry king; and, accompanied by his son 
Henry, he set out from England, resolved to subdue and punish his 
insurgent wife and children. Scarcely, however, had he set foot on the 
Continent, when the young king, his companion, eloped from him, and, 
strange to say, fled to the court of Louis, where he was soon joined by 
his brothers Richard and Geoffrey, the former complaining bitterly 
against his father, because his wife the Princess Alice, the daughter of 
Louis, was kept from him ; and the latter demanding that his affianced 
wife Constance, together with her dower, the duchy of Bretagne, should 
be given up to him. 

Eleanor, like her sons, unwilling to fall into the hands of the 
incensed king, fled also, resolving, like them, to throw herself under 
the protection of the King of France, and for this purpose, having as 
it would seem, but little faith in her own people, disguised herself in 
male attire, and set out. She had not proceeded far, however, when 
she was overtaken by the agents of her husband, and brought back to 
Bourdeaux—to the very city where twenty years before their nuptials 
had been performed with so much pride and pomp. Here she was 
made close prisoner till the arrival of her husband, and from this period 
a dark cloud of captivity and sorrow hangs for many years over the 
life of the once bright and beautiful Queen Eleanor. 

Henry returned to England, bringing with him not only his queen 
as a captive, but also the young Marguerite, who, having dared to set 
her will in defiance to his in the matter of the coronation, was now to 
undergo humiliation and punishment. On his way to London, in 
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company with his two captives, Henry performed his celebrated 
penance at the tomb of & Becket, which it may be supposed was no 
unpleasing spectacle to Marguerite, who, for her attachment to this 
great man, was now treated as a criminal. The young King Henry, 
through the intervention of Louis the Seventh, to whom he had 
appealed, obtained his bride from his father, and the two were 
reconciled. 

Eleanor was placed in the palace of Winchester under the care 
of Randulph de Glanville, keeper of the treasure there, and here, with 
one short interval, she remained for sixteen years. It was at the 
commencement of this long captivity that Rosamond Clifford dicd ; 
and it is in all probability from the circumstance of Queen Eleanor’s 
disgrace and fair Rosamond’s death occurring about the same period, 
that tradition has ascribed to the queen the murder of her rival. 

Among the singular circumstances of Eleanor’s singular life, the 
one that perhaps strikes us most is the good understanding that existed 
between the English and the French courts ; not only did the two kings, 
the former and present husband of Eleanor, seek a closer alliance 
through the marriage of their children, but behaved towards each other 
in the most friendly manner. When in 1179, Louis made a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of the new saint of Canterbury, Henry proceeded from 
London to meet him with the utmost respect at Dover, and after the 
performance of his religious vow, took him to the palace at Win- 
chester, where Eleanor was confined ; but whether, to complete the 
strangeness of the whole, these two had an interview, we are not 
informed. 

Long years of strife and disunion between Henry and his sons, and 
among the brothers themselves, now succeeded, Henry being as unwisely 
partial to his eldest and youngest sons, Henry and John, as Eleanor had 
been to Richard and Geoffrey. This family feud was augmented by 
the troubadours of Aquitaine, who, resenting the abduction and captivity 
of their beloved princess, incited her favourite sons to open rebellion 
by their songs of war and lamentation. But a severer grief than the 
king had yet experienced was now at hand, in the death of his son 
Henry. This great sorrow, for the time, reconciled the alienated parents. 
Eleanor was restored to freedom, and during the time that their 
daughter Matilda, wife of Henry of Saxony, passed in England, regained 
even her rank as queen. 

But this amicable state of affairs could not last long. Richard, now 
seven-and-twenty, had become heir to the throne, on the death of his 
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brother, and again he demanded from his father his wife. But the 
father was obdurate ; it was even rumoured that he intended to marry 
her himself, if he could succeed in obtaining a divorce from his queen 
or free himself from her by any other means. Such being the deter- 
mination of his father, Richard, highly incensed, withdrew to Aquitaine, 
where he was soon in arms against him, and Eleanor was again returned 
to her captivity, where the songs of the Provencal poets, sympathising 
in her sorrows, and vowing vengeance for all her wrongs, reached her 
heart, if not her ear. The king also had his partisans even in Aquitaine, 
and, to add still greater poignancy to Eleanor’s sorrows, the whole of 
her beautiful country was for two years convulsed by civil war. Father 
and sons fought against each other. “It is the fate of our family,” said 
Geoffrey, who held Limoges in the name of his mother, “that none 
shall love rest; hatred is our rightful heritage, and none will ever 
deprive us of it.” 

Soon after this, Geoffrey, being at a tournament in Paris, was flung 
from his horse, and killed on the spot. Like his brother Henry, he was 
remarkable for his beauty and his fine person, and his death was a 
severe affliction to his mother, who loved him with unspeakable tender- 
ness. He had been brought up in her own Provence, and had ever 
warmly resented the unkind usage which she had received from his 
father. Speaking of this event many years afterwards, when writing 
to the pope on the captivity of Richard, she says, “The younger king 
and the Count of Bretagne both sleep in the dust, while their most 
wretched mother is still compelled to live on, tormented by irremediable 
recollections of the dead.” 

Scarcely was Geoffrey dead, when a fresh circumstance added 
indignation to Eleanor’s grief,—this was the scandal occasioned by the 
attentions paid by her son John to Constance, the young widow of 
Geoffrey. Constance gave birth to a posthumous child, a son, who was 
called Arthur, that very Prince Arthur, who in after years, as the son 
of John’s elder brother, disputed with him the crown, but whose life 
John did not dare to take until after the death of his mother. 

The whole of Aquitaine was now in the hands of Richard, and 
Henry, as the only means of depriving him of sovereign authority, 
released Queen Eleanor, and even conveyed her as far as Normandy, 
on her way to reclaim it. Once more, therefore, Eleanor was at 
Bourdeaux with her beloved son, who, quickly resigning his authority 
into her hands, made his peace with his father. But peace could not 
long exist in this devoted family. 
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_ Richard, who had now become attached to the daughter of the 
King of Navarre, desired to make an end of his engagement with 
Alice, his long-withheld wife, and the fruitful cause of so much sin 
and sorrow ; but even in this reasonable desire he was again thwarted 
by his father. Again a quarrel ensued, in which Eleanor, naturally 
taking part with her ill-used son, found herself once more a prisoner 
at Winchester. And thus in never-ending strife King Henry’s days 
wore to an end. 

The last wrong which Henry did to his son Richard,-was an 
attempt to crown John during his life-time, as King of England, 
leaving to Richard alone the provinces beyond sea. Richard appealed 
to the King of France for aid in asserting his birthright ; and the last 
tidings which reached the king—tidings which pierced his heart like 
a dagger—were, that the perverse, much-indulged John was in arms 
against him. He had consented to meet his son Richard and the 
King of France at Vezelai, to adjust their causes of difference, but 
on his way thither expired in one of those paroxysms of rage to which 
he was addicted. He died in the arms of Geoffrey, the youngest son of 
Rosamond Clifford, leaving with him his blessing, whilst his heart was 
rent with that hatred towards the princes his sons, of which even in 
death his countenance retained the most fearful traces. 

Richard, who inherited his mother’s impulsive nature, whether for 
good or for evil, no sooner heard of the death of his father, than his 
soul was penetrated with grief and remorse. He hastened to the 
abbey of Fontevraud, where, according to Henry’s dying wishes, his 
body had been conveyed, and humbled, penitent, and wrung with 
unavailing grief, advanced slowly towards the bier on which lay the 
dead king, his face still bearing evidence of his stern resentment. As 
Richard advanced, strange to say, blood gushed forth from the mouth 
and nostrils of the corpse—a sign, according to the superstition of the 
age, that the body recognised the approach of its murderer, and thus 
testified against him. The sight overcame Richard ; weeping and 
horror-stricken, he knelt before the altar, praying for that forgiveness 
from God which he believed his father withheld from him. 

Richard was now King of England, and the first act of his 
sovereign power was to order the release of his mother and the 
imprisonment of the keeper de Glanville in one of the dungeons 
of the palace. From Winchester Eleanor came forth a widow, but 
again a queen, for she was nominated by her affectionate son as 
regent of the kingdom during his absence ; and the first acts of her 
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supreme power prove how worthy she was of the confidence he placed 
in her. During the reign of her husband the Norman forest-laws, 
which were relaxed during the rule of Beauclerc and Stephen, had 
been enforced with merciless severity, and the whole land groaned 
under them, the prisons being full of offenders, and the woods of 
outlaws. The first acts, therefore, of Eleanor were in mitigation of 
these laws. She went from city to city, not to parade her glory in 
mere pageantry, but on a royal progress of mercy. She at once set free 
all who were imprisoned for the breach of the forest-laws alone,—all 
who were outlawed for the same she invited back to their homes and 
families ; all who had been seized by the king’s arbitrary commands, 
but were not accused by their hundred or county, she set free. Those 
alone she retained in prison who were proved malefactors on good and 
lawful grounds. Furthermore, in order to establish her beloved son 
firmly on the throne of England, she commanded that every freeman 
of the kingdom should solemnly swear allegiance and fealty to him ; 
and this having been done, she returned to her palace of Winchester, 
her prison no longer, where she awaited his arrival. Three days after 
his arrival, Richard visited his mother, and at her representations and 
desire liberated the imprisoned Glanville, and even took him into 
favour, by which we infer, either that Eleanor was the most mag- 
nanimous of women, or that Glanville had not been a very harsh 
gaoler ; and both indeed may exist together. 

Richard settled a noble dower on his mother, and then prepared 
for his coronation, at which no women were allowed to be present, 
because his mother, on account of her recent widowhood, was obliged 
to be absent. Every circumstance indeed of his behaviour to his 
mother evinced his deep affection and delicate consideration for her. 
He was anxious by unbounded love and respect to compensate for her 
long years of sorrow and humiliation. 

The only person who appears to have been treated with severity 
by Eleanor was the unhappy Princess Alice, the cause of so much 
guilt and misery. From the time of Eleanor’s enlargement Alice 
became a captive. To her, no doubt, the queen attributed, not only her 
own sufferings, but those of her son. 

Richard, in the following spring, set forth on his long-meditated 
crusade, and his mother was despatched to claim for him the hand of 
the beautiful and long-loved Berengaria of Navarre, whom she was 
then to conduct to Messina, to join him on his way to the East. 
Eleanor gladly undertook the office, which she faithfully performed ; 
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Richard, in the mean time, being engaged in Sicily in adjusting the 
affairs of his second sister, Joanna,—all which business was happily 
concluded, when the beloved mother and the no less beloved bride 
arrived. It was many years since Eleanor had seen her daughter 
Joanna, nevertheless, at the wish of her son, she set out to Rome, after 
only four days’ tarriance, for an interview with the pope, on behalf of 
that Geoffrey, the son of Rosamond Clifford, in whose arms King 
Henry had expired. Henry had promised him at his death the arch- 
bishopric of York, and it was to obtain the fulfilment of this promise 
that Eleanor shortened her visit in Sicily. This is an instance of 
magnanimity and of Christian forgiveness which has few parallels, and 
which exhibits the character of Eleanor in almost a sublime point of 
view. Her mission was successful, as it deserved to be, and she was 
present at the consecration of the new archbishop at Tours. 

During the absence of her son, Eleanor remained wholly in England, 
where she exercised the sovereign power with great wisdom, having 
appointed her grandson, Otho of Saxony, her regent in Aquitaine. She 
was now appruaching seventy, an age which might naturally demand 
rest and peace ; but the sorrows and anxieties of her life were not yet 
at an end; she had yet to endure the bitterest grief of all. At the 
time when the whole of England was eagerly looking for the return 
of her illustrious monarch, the tidings arrived that he was a captive in 
Germany, and had been so for several months. The kingdom was 
filled with sorrow and indignation, and his broken-hearted mother 
wrote letter after letter to the pope, beseeching of him, who had the 
power, to obtain the release of her son,—that hero who had done such 
deeds of valour for the cross. In the agony of her soul she styles 
herself Eleanor, by the wrath of God, Queen of England. More 
eloquent letters were never penned: but the pope was immovable; 
and, to add to her grief, John, taking advantage of his brother’s 
captivity, laid claim to his kingdom. Again Eleanor appeals to the 
pope; “King Richard,” says she, “is held in fetters, while John, 
brother to the captive, depopulates with the sword and wastes with 
fire. The Lord is against me in everything, therefore do my sons 
fight against each other.” “Thou hast the power to release my son,” 
she again exclaims, “wherefore then dost thou so cruelly delay it ? 
Thou hast the power to release him ; let the fear of God displace all 
human fear. Give back my son to me, man of God,—if indeed thou 
be a man of God, and not of blood! for if thou neglectest his liberty, 
the Highest will require his blood at thine hand.” This eloquent appeal 
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of a despairing and indignant heart concludes in a sublime strain of 
denunciation, like the voice of an oracle foretelling woe. “The time 
of dispersion is at hand, as the apostles predicted, when the Son of 
perdition shall be revealed; the perilous times draw on, when the 
seamless garment of Christ will be rent, the net of Peter torn, and the 
strength of catholic unity dissolved. These are the beginnings of evil; 
we feel heavily, for we fear heavier things. No prophetess, nor the 
daughter of a prophet am I; yet grief urges me to say many things; 
but these words have escaped me, which that grief suggested, and 
they are written interrupted by sighs, and with a soul absorbed in 
woe!” 

At length, whether by the interference of the pope or the cupidity 
of the emperor, who preferred a large ransom to a captive king, 
Richard communicated to his mother that for the sum of 100,000 marks 
his liberation might be obtained. Immense as the sum was, Eleanor 
immediately set about to raise it; a tax was levied on every knight's 
fee ; a vast amount of the treasures of the Church were disposed of ; 
she contributed of her own wealth, and drained the resources of 
Aquitaine, and at length possessed of the greater part of the amount, 
and attend by the Archbishop of Rouen, a little before Christmas, set out 
for Mayence. There, on the feast of the Purification, Eleanor received 
her captive son from the hands of the Archbishop of Cologne, in 
the presence of the emperor and all his assembled nobles. “The 
king being thus liberated,” says the chronicler, “all the bystanders 
wept for joy; and so they departed. 

On the 20th of March, King Richard and his mother arrived in 
England. John had been in arms against him, and Richard’s first 
feelings towards him were as toa traitor who deserved death ; but the 
aged mother, in whose purified heart mercy now held sway, rather 
than vengeance, so influenced John, that he met his brother only as a 
penitent, kneeling at his feet, and beseeching forgiveness. Richard 
extended his hand in token of pardon, saying, sorrowfully, “I would 
that I might as soon forget thy offence, as thou wilt forget my 
forgiveness.” 

Not much is known of Queen Eleanor through several of the 
succeeding years. Kichard was but little in England, where his 
mother still governed as his regent ; and, according to the historian 
of the time, she must have governed wisely, for he says she was 
exceedingly loved and respected by all people. 

In 1199, King Richard died, in consequence of an arrow which was 
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shot at him by Bertrand de Gourdon, at the siege of the castle of 
Chaluz ; and his noble forgiveness of this man on his death-bed is 
not only well known, but is worthy of all admiration, as one of the 
noblest incidents in the life of this Achilles of the middle ages. 
The grief of his mother for his loss was intense ; and while her heart 
was yet bleeding from this wound, occurred the death of her beloved 
daughter Joanna, the favourite sister of Richard. They were laid side 
by side, in the presence of the aged and afflicted queen, in the abbey- 
church of Fontevraud, where slept the remains of King Henry, their 
father. 

Eleanor, who was now verging on fourscore, did not again return 
to England ; and John, as if inspired by the example of his illustrious 
brother, and now the last remaining of her six sons, confirmed to his 
“most beloved and venerable mother,” as he styled her, the whole of 
Poitou, and all pertaining thereto, to have and to hold for all the days 
of her life. One of her last journeys was to negotiate a marriage 
between Blanche of Castile and Louis, the heir of the French crown. 
This she accomplished, and afterwards conveyed the young bride to 
Bourdeaux—that Bourdeaux which had witnessed so many eventful 
periods of her life, from the young days of her folly and beauty to 
the present time, when, full of years and wisdom, she became the 
ambassador of kings. 

Once more she was harassed by war between her remaining 
descendants, John and his nephew Prince Arthur. Truly had Geoffrey, 
the father of this unfortunate young prince, said that hatred was 
the inheritance of his family. From the tumults and miseries of war 
the aged queen retired to her favourite Fontevraud, and there, in 
March 1204, closed her long and eventful life. Her remains were laid 
near those of her husband and of her beloved son and daughter ; and, 
until within half a century, her effigy might still be seen, bearing 
unquestionable evidence of the combined beauty of her youth and the 
intellectual grandeur of her mature age. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine stands pre-eminent among the great women 
of her age ; and if her early life was darkened by follies and even by 
crimes, the nobility of her character in after life, her commanding 
talents, her legislative wisdom, and her deep sorrows made ample 
atonement, and demand from us admiration rather than blame. 
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until within half a century, her effigy might still be seen, bearing 
unquestionable evidence of the combined beauty of her youth and the 
intellectual grandeur of her mature age. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine stands pre-eminent among the great women 
of her age ; and if her early life was darkened by follies and even by 
crimes, the nobility of her character in after life, her commanding 
talents, her legislative wisdom, and her deep sorrows made ample 
atonement, and demand from us admiration rather than blame. 


BERENGARIA, 


CONSORT OF RICHARD THE FIRST. 


BERENGARIA was a princess of Navarre, and a descendant of that 
Sancho the Third, styled the Great, who, about the year 980, was 
King of Navarre and Arragon. He married Nugna, the heiress of 
Castile, and by this accession of territory, became so powerful that he 
aspired to be denominated the Emperor of Spain. But, upon his death, 
his dominions were divided among four of his children; and his 
transitory acquisition, which, if it could have been bequeathed in its 
integrity to a resolute successor, might have been beneficial, was pro- 
ductive of no permanent results. 

Sancho the Sixth, surnamed the Wise, was the parent of Berengaria. 
Her brother, Sancho the Strong, appears to have been precisely the 
character to have attracted the partiality of Richard Coeur de Lion ; and 
accordingly we are not surprised to find that a close friendship existed 
between them. In addition to his bravery, which in itself was a tie for 
the English prince, Sancho possessed a strong predilection for Provencal 
poetry of which Richard was an enthusiastic admirer. As Duke of 
Guienne, Richard was a near neighbour of the court of Navarre, and 
had ample opportunities of cementing his friendship for the brother, and 
of originating an affection for the sister. Probably, during the familiar 


intercourse arising from some sojourn at the castle fon father, Richard 
contracted his passion for Bere pene” : 
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for the sake of the advantages which that alliance would then have 
brought to him. When, however, he became king, and needed no 
longer the support of Philip, he prepared himself to take for his bride, 
ceteris paribus, her whom personally he preferred ; and for this pur- 
pose he despatched his mother to Navarre, to obtain for him the hand 
of the Princess Berengaria. To the proposition of Queen Eleanor, 
Sancho the Sixth gladly acceded, and into her custody surrendered his 
willing daughter. They then bade farewell to his court, and commenced 
their journey to Naples, not to England ; for by this time, Richard, 
insatiate of military renown, had completed his preparations for his 
crusade against the infidels. On the plains of Vezelay, on the borders 
of Burgundy, Philip and Richard had assembled their mighty forces ; 
and there, after swearing mutually good faith, and to hold cach other's 
dominions sacred during their absence, they arranged the plans of their 
expedition. Philip then took the road to Genoa, and Richard departed 
for Marseilles; from which ports they embarked, environed by their 
respective and formidable armaments. 

Probably Richard’s intention was to have touched at Naples to 
receive his bride; but if this intention ever existed, it was defeated 
by a tempest, which compelled him to take shelter with his whole 
navy in the harbour of Messina, whither Philip, by the samo ill wind, 
was also necessitated to fly for refuge. Through this disastrous influ- 
ence of the clements occurred events which not only threatened for 
a time to prevent his union with the fair Navarese, but matured, if not 
sowed, those seeds of dissension between the two haughty monarchs 
which ultimately induced the failure of their expedition against the 
Saracens. 

In the inactivity which this unlucky incident occasioned, alone 
existed sufficient elements of mischief; but many other adverse causes 
combined to strengthen irritation and animosity between the jealous 
and fiery chiefs of France and England. An artful Italian prince, 
Tancred, King of Naples and Sicily, was the great promoter of these 
divisions ; in order that their minds might be so engrossed by their 
mutual antipathy, that neither of them should have thought or leisure 
to be inimical to him; for in both he had but too much reason to 
expect to find a foe. Richard was indignant with him because he had 
imprisoned his sister, Joanna, the Dowager Queen of Naples; while 
Philip was displeased insomuch that the rightful heir to it was the wife 
of his ally, Henry the Sixth, Emperor of Germany. 

At length, these divisions of the brothers in arms, as they were 
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called, prevailed to such an alarming extent, that the more prudent 
and well-intentioned of the barons on both sides intervened to endeavour 
to terminate this dangerous state of antagonism. A solemn conference 
was held for the purpose of discussing and composing every subject 
which then was, or at any time might prove likely to be, productive 
of controversy and alienation between the two sovereigns. But this 
expedient, wise and well meaning as it was, threatened for a time to 
create the very conflagration which it was intended to prevent ; for 
one of the first combustible topics brought under the consideration of 
the council was the engagement of Richard to marry Alice! Then 
came the tug of strife, and very nearly of war, when the English prince 
declared that he would not only not wed Philip’s sister, but that his 
reason for rejecting her hand was, that the lady’s reputation was not 
as unsullicd as it ought to have been! The accusations advanced 
were so strong, and so respectably and unimpeachably sustained, that 
Philip was ashamed to enforce his sister’s claim ; and not only con- 
curred in her rejection, but actually sanctioned the union of Richard 
with Berengaria of Navarre. 

From this period really commences the crusading career of Richard 
Cour de Lion. Philip resumcd his voyage for the Holy Land as soon 
as he had given his assent to the connubial intentions of the daring 
Plantagenet, who delayed for a brief time to follow him, in order that 
he might be accompanied by his bride. Speedily, therefore, after her 
arrival, under the protection of Queen Eleanor, at Messina, he sailed 
from that unquiet city ; having divided his armament into two squad- 
rons, one of which he headed himself, and to the other, commanded by 
a noble knight, consigned the custody of Berengaria and his sister 
Joanna, the Dowager Queen of Naples. Here Queen Eleanor, bidding 
adicu to both her children, returned to England before they quitted 
the port. 

Again Richard’s flect was destined to be exposed to the fury of the 
elements ; and that portion of it in which were embarked the two 
princesses experienced the heaviest force of the tempest. Several of 
the vessels of the dispersed squadron were wrecked at Limousso, on the 
coast of Cyprus, where they were pillaged by Isaac, the caitiff prince 
of the island, who in puerile ambition attached to himself the title of 
emperor. But not satisfied with pillage, this lawless and impolitic 
despot not only loaded with chains and imprisoned the crews of the 
vessels he had plundered, but had the folly, as well as the barbarity, 
to prevent the ship which contained the princesses, and was most 
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perilously tossing and labouring in the offing, from entering the 
harbour. Speedily, however, was ample vengeance taken for this 
ignoble cruelty ; for, on approaching Cyprus, the first object Richard 
beheld was the dangerous position of his sister and Berengaria ; and 
on learning the cause, his fury knew no bounds. Scarccly waiting 
for the disembarkation of a few of the most eager of his warriors, he 
leapt on the shore, armed cap-a-pie and battle-axe in hand, and 
driving back the wrecker prince, who attempted to oppose their landing, 
Limousso was entered by storm. The triumphant avenger then signalled 
to the royal ship that it might approach with safety ; and the weary 
anxious princesses once more escaped their perils by sea, and reposed 
themselves on a less unstable element. 

The next day Richard again defeated the felon Isaac, and com- 
pelled him to surrender. His person being scized, he was impri- 
soned and laden with fetters of iron; when complaining bitterly that 
the quality of the metal which constrained him was not proportionate 
to his dignity, the fierce Plantagenct, from whim or ostentation, ordered 
him to be secured with chains of silver. This concession so gratified 
the vanity of the ignoble Isaac, that he praised his conqueror for his 
generosity. 

In this appropriate isle Richard united himsclf to the fair Berengaria, 
amidst all the pomp and circumstances of oriental luxury and feudal 
power. If some historians are to be believed, King Richard did not 
escape from the bad influences which scem to be native to this island ; 
for, bridegroom as he was, it is asserted that he became enamoured of 
the daughter of his prisoner Isaac. But this imputation was, there is 
every reason to believe, wholly unfounded, and took its rise simply 
from this princess having accompanied to [alestine his qucen, 
Berengaria. 

Richard arrived before Acre during the siege of that city by the 
Crusaders, and contributed greatly to its capture. 

The subject of these pages, however, is Berengaria; and gladly 
would we give some details of her life and habits during this 
extraordinary siege; but history is dumb on the subject. The 
gentle lady seems to have been unnoticed in the glare which drew 
the universal and concentrated observation to her warlike husband. 
When Acre was taken, Richard established his quecn and sister Joanna, 
Queen of Naples, safely there. They remained at Acre during the 
whole of the Syrian campaign, with the Cyprian princess ; and the 


ruins of a palace, to this day called King Richard’s Palace, marks the 
F2 
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spot of Berengaria’s residence. It was at Acre that King Richard tore 
down the banner of Leopold, Archduke of Austria. The archduke was 
the uncle of the Cypriot princess, and it is said that her remaining in 
the train of Berengaria was the real cause of quarrel. 

No sooner was Acre taken than a quarrel also sprung up between 
Richard and the King of France, which proved fatal to the enterprise. 
Richard performed prodigies of valour, but he was by no means 
supported by his ill-affected allies. When Richard had arrived almost 
within sight of the Holy City, news was brought him that the Duke of 
Burgundy had retreated, expressly to prevent Richard having the 
honour of taking it. On hearing this, he threw down his arms, crying, 
with tcars in his eyes, and hands uplifted towards heaven, “ Ah! Lord 
God, I pray thee that I may never see thy holy city Jerusalem, since 
things thus happen, and since I cannot deliver it from the hands of thy 
enemies.” He returned to Acre, made peace with Saladin, and set sail 
for Europe. 

Voltaire remarks, “If Richard returned to Europe with more glory 
than Philip obtained, at all events he returned less prudently.” And 
nothing but the extraordinary character of this prince can explain 
the temerity with which he determincd the mode of his return to 
his dominions. A mysterious estrangement is said by the chroniclers 
at this time to have existed between himself and Berengaria, and 
Richard’s partiality towards the Cypriot princess is assigned as the 
cause. But the mode of their return renders this improbable. 
Berengaria, Joanna of Naples, and the Cypriot princess, embarked in 
the same vessel for Naples, where they safely arrived. Richard him- 
self set sail in another vessel, which was wrecked on the coast of Istria, 
whence, by a strange and unexplained fatality, he rushed forward in 
disguise into the very territory, and into the actual vicinity of the 
capital, of his incensed foe, the Archduke of Austria. Here he was 
seized, and confined, first in the castle of Durrenstein, on the Danube, 
and then in that of Trifels, in the Vosges, as the prisoner of the 
emperor, to whom he had been sold by Leopold, and from whence he 
was ransomed, as already related in the life of his mother. 

At Rome, Berengaria first heard of this treacherous captivity ; but 
history does not record that she made any efforts to emancipate him. 
Probably her gentleness may have verged upon inertness: if she had 
been active and impassioned, as was the aged Queen Eleanor, the 
voice of her supplications must have been heard throughout the 
European world. Nevertheless, she seems not to have been entirely 
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supine with regard to her own position ; for, being detained at Rome 
through fear of the emperor, her continuous and urgent solicitations 
induced the pope to grant her an escort to convey her and Joanna, by 
way of Pisa and Genoa, to Marseilles. Here she found a protector 
in her kinsman the King of Arragon, who was her safeguard through 
his own dominion of Provence, and then despatched her onward under 
the guidance of Raimond de St. Gilles. This noble knight performed 
the part of guardian so zealously and dexterously, that he won the 
heart of the fair Queen Joanna, to whom, on their arrival in Poitou, he 
was united in marriage. He was evidently a marvellously insinuating 
man, for he had already had three wives, and contrived to have a fifth 
before he died. This union healed the long breach which had existed 
between the House of Aquitaine and the Counts of Toulouse, Queen 
Eleanor giving up her mghts to her daughter Joanna, now the wife 
of the famous Raimond the Sixth, Count de Toulouse, the supporter 
of the Albigeois, and the foe of the equally celebrated Simon do 
Montfort. 

Richard did not arrive in England till after an absence of more 
than four years. Here he was received with rapturous delight, and was 
now crowned a second time, at Winchester, but without his queen 
Berengaria, from whom he still continued estranged. During Richard's 
imprisonment, Berengaria had lost her father, Sancho the Wise ; and 
her brother, Sancho the Strong, was now sovereign of Navarre ; and 
it was at the earnest entreaty of Berengaria that this monarch had 
been induced to rescue Richard’s duchy of Normandy, which had been 
invaded by the King of France, on account of Queen Eleanor forcibly 
detaining there the Princess Alice, that fruitful cause of discord. 

After a short stay in England, Richard went over to France, and 
resided some months in his Angevin territories. Here Berengaria was 
living, but Richard went not near her, and his conduct at that time is 
described as dissolute and disgraceful. It was not till 1196, that 
Richard, beginning to repent of his sinful life, became reconciled to his 
queen. Higden, in his “ Polychronicon,” says: “The king took home 
to him his queen Berengaria, whose society he had for a long time neg- 
lected, though she were a royal, eloquent, and beautiful lady, and for 
his love had ventured for him through the world.” This took place at 
Poitiers, at Christmas, which he kept in that city in princely state. 
From that time Berengaria and Richard were never again parted. 
But from that time till his death he was totally absent from England, 
where Berengaria, though queen of the country, never was. 
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The death of Richard, which occurred in April, 1199, was ovca- 
sioned by his cupidity. He had heard a tale that Vidomac, Count of 
Limoges, had found in a field a great treasure of golden statues and 
vases. Richard demanded his share, as sovereign of the country. 
There being no such treasure, none could be delivered ; and Richard, 
besieging the count’s castle of Chaluz, was killed by an arrow. Beren- 
garia was with him at the time. The death of Richard was imme- 
diately followed by that of his sister, Joanna of Naples, who came to 
solicit his aid against the enemies of her second husband, Raimond of 
Provence, and was laid with her royal brother in the same vault. This 
was immediately followed by the death of Berengaria’s only sister, 
Blanche; and thus was this unfortunate queen at once deprived of all 
who were dear to her in the world. She resolved, therefore, to retire 
from it, and fixed her residence at Mans, in the Orleanois, where she 
founded the noble Abbey of L’Espan. 

Berengaria lived many years after the death of her husband ; 
but, if her married state did not attach to her celebrity, of course her 
widowhood was still more obscure. Nothing further is known of her 
than that she was occasionally engaged in pecuniary strife with that 
very fraudulent person John, and subsequently with Henry the Third, 
neither of these monarchs paying regularly their stipulated compo- 
sition for her English dower; and Berengaria, who seems to have 
considered the office of pope as by no means a sinecure, invariably 
summoned him to act as her advocate. We have seen how, when she 
was in distress at Rome, she obtained assistance from Celestine, the 
pope of that day ; nor does she seem to have been less prevailing in 
subsequent times ; for his holiness, like a good preur chevalier, always 
stepped effectively forward to her succour. 

She died at some period between 1230—the year in which she 
completed her noble Abbey of L’Espan, to which she then finally and 
fully retired—and 1240. She was buried in her own abbey, where 
her tomb still remains, bearing a fine effigy. An existing writer thus 
concludes a memoir of her: “ From early youth to her grave, Beren- 
garia, manifested devoted love for Richard; uncomplaining when 
deserted by him, forgiving when he returned, and faithful to his 
memory unto death.” 





ISABELLA OF ANGOULEME, 


QUEEN OF JOHN OF ENGLAND. 


IsABELLA OF ANGOULEME, the consort of John—the meanest, most 
cruel, and evil-disposed monarch that ever wore the English crown— 
was the daughter and heir of Aymer Taillefer, Count of Angouléme. 
In infancy her parents had contracted this fair and rich heiress to 
Hugh de Lusignan, a noble gentleman, brave and handsome as he was 
powerful ; and who, through his influence as eldest son of the reigning 
Count de la Marche, governor of those provinces forming the northern 
boundary of the Aquitanian dominions, then called French Poitou, 
could at any time raise the Jan and arriére-ban, and pour the chivalry 
of a large portion of France on the southern provinces. 

This match was, at the time of its contraction, considered an 
eligible one for the heiress ; and she was accordingly, after the custom 
of the period, with all ceremonious observance, delivered over by her 
parents to the care and custody of her betrothed, and placed by him 
in one of his stout fortresses, where she remained, strongly guarded, 
and with a brilliant retinue, up to the age of fifteen. At this time 
John cast his eyes upon her at a festival held on the occasion of his 
being recognised as sovereign of Aquitaine, and struck by her wondrous 
beauty, and ever impetuous in all his motions, instantly—although he 
knew of her betrothment, and was himself married to Avisa, the grand- 
daughter of Robert of Gloucester—offered her his hand. 

There can be little doubt but that Isabella was attached to her 
affianced husband; but, urged by her parents in John’s favour, she 
was unable to withstand the dazzling splendour of the crown. John 
at this time was thirty-two, and Isabella just turned fifteen ; and as 
the lady’s parents managed matters so as to evade her return to the 
custody of her betrothed, she was married to her royal lover at Bour- 
deaux in the month of August, 1200—the Archbishop of Bourdeaux 
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and the Bishop of Poitou, who both assisted at the ceremony, declaring 
that no impediment existed to the union. 

Lusignan, on being informed of this marriage, was highly incensed, 
and sent a cartcl to the English king, defying him to mortal combat. 
John, however, affected to laugh at the message. “If” said he, “the 
Count of Lusignan wishes for a combat, I will find a champion to do 
battle for me.” “A champion appointed by the unscrupulous king,” 
returned the brave Marcher, “would be either some mercenary ruffian 
or a common stabber, unworthy of my weapon.” He therefore silenced 
his outraged feelings, and patiently waited for his revenge, whilst John 
carricd off his bride in triumph to England, where she was publicly 
recognised as queen. 

The coronation of John and Isabella took place at Westminster on 
the 8th of October, 1200; and the intervening months between this 
time and the following Easter were spent in a continual round of 
feasting and jollity. Wars and insurrections then broke out. The 
young Arthur Plantagenet, supported by Sir Guy of Thouars, who had 
marricd the Duchess Constance of Brittany, and in whose behalf Anjou 
and Maine had already declared, asserted his claim to the crown ; 
added to which, the wrathful Lusignan, together with his brother, the 
powerful Count of Eu, was raising Poitou. 

Under these circumstances John and his bride embarked for Nor- 
mandy, and establishing their court at Rouen, where Prince Arthur 
was afterwards murdered, resolved to meet the coming dangers. 

For some time, however, after his arrival, the king neglected all 
necessary preparation ; and, as was his wont, spent the hours which 
should have been dedicated to sterner matters, in voluptuous pleasure. 
His days were, for the most part, passed in bed—his nights in riot, 
drunkenness, and debauchery. From these idle follies he was suddenly 
roused by news that “the mother-queen,” Eleanor of Aquitaine, was 
assailed at her castle of Mirabel, in Poitou, by the forces of Count 
Hugh of Lusignan and Prince Arthur. For once the spirit of the 
Plantagenet seemed alive; he travelled with incredible speed, and 
appeared so unexpectedly before Mirabel, that he struck a panic into 
the hearts of his foes. Isabella had now to witness a conflict between 
the forces of her husband and those of the man whom she really loved. 
Jobn was successful ; and Lusignan, his rival in love, and Arthur, his 
rival in empire, were both taken prisoners by him. 

There can be little doubt but that the entreaties of Isabella prevailed 
in Lusignan’s favour ; for although John treated him with the grossest 
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indignity, even carrying him in a tumbril-cart, bound hand and foot, 
in triumph through the country, yet he spared his life; whilst others 
of the insurgent barons of Poitou, having been conveyed to England, 
were starved to death in a dungeon of Corfe Castle, by the king’s 
especial order. 

Bitterly now must Isabella have repented her splendid match, for 
the temper of John was gradually growing more morose and violent. 
Arthur was murdered ; and the proud Lusignan, refusing all sub- 
mission, was consigned to one of the dungeons of Bristol Castle, at the 
same time that the lovely sister of the murdered Arthur, surnamed the 
Pearl of Brittany, was also a prisoner there. John, who in some 
measure had been kept in check by his mother, the able Eleanor, 
seemed, after her death, to give full scope to his evil nature, and even 
Isabella became the object of his harsh and brutal treatment. Him- 
self in the constant habit of invading the honour of the female nobility, 
he naturally believed his wife to be guilty of infidelity, and therefore 
listened to the reports of every dishonest knave whom he hired to 
watch her. No less than three persons against whom his suspicions 
were raised were murdered ; and, in order to strike terror into the 
heart of his wife, their dead bodies were discovered by her hanging 
over her bed. Soon after this, and although she was the mother of 
three children, she was arrested and placed under restraint, and lived 
for some time in constant fear of assassination. 

From the year 1212 it is probable that John and his wife came to 
an amicable understanding; her mother visited England, and put 
herself under the protection of John, and he and his queen went over 
to Angouléme. The Poitovin provinces of John being again seized by 
Philip, he was compelled to enter into an alliance with his former 
rival, Count Hugh de Lusignan, who had been now some years at 
liberty. The count refused his aid unless John gave him his eldest 
daughter, then an infant, to wife—an atonement, as he said, for having 
robbed him of the mother in former years ; and John actually delivered 
over to Lusignan’s custody Isabella’s infant daughter, Joanna, in order 
that she might be placed in one of his castles, as her mother had been 
before her. 

Soon after his return to England, the queen found herself suddenly 
superseded in the affections of her consort by Matilda, surnamed “ The 
Fair,” the daughter of Lord Fitzwalter ; and Isabella was again im- 
prisoned in order to keep her out of the way. This act of violence, 
however, completed the exasperation of John’s English subjects. The 
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beautiful Matilda, who resisted the passions of the lawless monarch, 
being poisoned, as was supposed, by his orders, the barons flew to 
arms to avenge the honour of their class, outraged in the person of 
Lord Fitzwalter, the father of Matilda; and the granting of Magna 


Charta was the consequence. 
John’s demoniac rage was now without bounds ; nevertheless, he 


and his wife became again reconciled ; she was released from confine- 
ment, and entrusted with the custody of her son Prince Henry, the 
heir to the crown, and, with the remainder of her children, took up 
her abode at Gloucester, where she gave birth to two other children, 
both daughters. 

It was during the time of this royal residence at Gloucester, that 
the nation, exasperated by the tyranny of their depraved king, offered 
the crown to the heir of France. John, on this invasion, fled into 
Norfolk, thence to Swineshead Abbey, in Lincolnshire, where, suddenly 
falling sick, or being poisoned as some suppose, he was thence removed 
to Newark, where he died. On the death of her husband, Isabella 
seems to have roused herself to action, and assumed somewhat of the 
stern, resolved deportment of her fierce mother-in-law. She assembled 
her followers, and, together with the noble Pembroke, sallied from the 
castle and proclaimed her son Henry king, in the streets of Gloucester; 
and a few days afterwards the boy king was crowned in the cathedral. 
At this coronation, so hastily performed, a curious circumstance took 
place, and which sufficiently marked the spirit of the period. John, 
whilst marching with his hastily levied powers across the seashore 
from Lynn to Lincolnshire, lost the crown from his helmet. In conse- 
quence of this loss, and the regal crown being in London, the queen, 
dreading the danger of delay, plucked the collar she usually wore from 
her throat, and with this the young king was crowned. 

Within twelve months after the death of John, Isabella returned to 
her native country. She was now thirty-four years of age, and, although 
the mother of several children, still reputed the most beautiful woman 
of her time. Whether or not she still retained any affection for her 
early lover, she, in a very short time, became the successful rival of 
her own daughter, Joanna, then but seven years of age; and in the 
year 1220, without leave or licence of the king or his council, she 
re-married her former intended spouse, the affianced husband of her 
child, Lusignan, Count de la Marche. 

This marriage, contracted without his leave, so offended King 
Henry, her son, that he withheld her dower ; and, although but fourteen 
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years old, as their quarrel proceeded, he wrote, with his own hand, a 
letter to the pope, requesting him to excommunicate both his mother 
and father-in-law. To this somewhat unscrupulous request from so 
young a king the pope demurred. The thunders of the Vatican were 
not to be lightly used, and they had indeed been of late frequently 
hurled both on France and England. On inquiring into the causc of 
the quarrel, his holiness conceived that matters might be readily 
accommodated by “very easy arguments of love ;” and, after a long 
correspondence, a match was made up between the young king of 
Scots and “little Joan Makepeace,” as she was afterwards called ; 
the Scottish king receiving back his two sisters, who had previously 
been pawned to King John for a considerable sum of money. 

Her early marriage and association with John, whose character was 
a complication of vices as mean and odious as they were ruinous to 
himself, and destructive to his subjects, appear to have had their effect 
upon the disposition and temper of Isabella in after-life. She was now 
married to one whom she had long regretted and still loved ; but she 
found it impossible to forget her former grandeur as Queen of England. 
More especially was she incensed and annoyed on finding herself 
obliged to yield place and precedence to the heiress of Toulouse, wife 
of the Count of Poitou, to whom her husband was obliged to do 
homage, but whose rank she considered infcrior to her own. This over- 
weening pride eventually proved her ruin. In her offended dignity 
she stirred up her husband to throw off his allegiance to the French 
king, and to involve himself in a most disastrous war. Defeat followed 
defeat, and, notwithstanding the unlucky count was aided by Henry of 
England, to whom he had, at his wife’s instigation, transferred his 
allegiance, the valiant Marcher found himself obliged to send his young 
son Hugh to sue for pardon from Louis, which was easily granted on 
very light conditions. 

But neither defeat nor forgiveness appear to have amended the 
spirit of Isabella. She, on the contrary, treasured up a secret feeling 
of revenge against the French monarch, and suborned some of her 
followers to attempt his life by poison. 

Doubts have been thrown, it is true, upon Isabella's participation in 
this attempt ; but as she fled for sanctuary to the Abbey of Fontevraud 
immediately after the arrest of the assassins, and as they accused her in 
confession, there is sufficient cause to suspect her guilt. In the mean- 
time, whilst she remained in sanctuary, her husband and her son Hugh 
were both seized by direction of the French king, and ordered to be 
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brought to trial for participation in the diabolical attempt. Lusignan 
repelled the charge, and demanded the duel, defying Alphonzo, his 
accuser, and vowing that he would prove the innocence of himself and 
family in the lists. Alphonzo, however, declined putting the issue of 
his life and truth on such a venture, upon the plea that a traitor like 
the Count de la Marche was unfit to meet a true knight. Isabella’s 
youthful son, Hugh, upon this evasion, also rebutted the charge, and 
offered himself as an antagonist. At first this second challenge was 
accepted, but eventually declined, by Alphonzo, who stigmatised the 
young Marcher as infamous, in common with his whole family. 

These tidings, brought to Isabella at Fontevraud, seem to have 
broken her spirit. The remainder of her life was passed in penance and 
prayer ; and assuming the veil, she soon afterwards died. At her own 
request she was buried without pomp or ceremony in a lowly grave 
amongst the sisterhood of the abbey. 

Three years after her death the Count de la Marche was seen 
amongst those who followed the expedition of the French king to 
Damietta ; and according to Montfaucon, he fell fighting against the 
infidel in the same ranks with his old enemy, Alphonzo, Count of 
Poitou. 

Thus died Isabella of Angouléme and the Count de la Marche. 
Isabella left behind her a reputation for exceeding beauty and for great 
pride ; and from her having been the cause of the war of precedence, 
—if it may be so called,—she was nicknamed by the French and 
Poitovins “ Jezebel of Angouléme.” 

Previous to his departure for the Holy Land, the unlucky Count de 
la Marche bequeathed all his younger sons and his daughter Alice to 
the care of Henry III. His eldest son, Hugh, who had so manfully 
asserted the innocence of his family, succeeded to both his father’s patri- 
mony and also to his mother’s fair inheritance. Henry accepted the 
trust, and amply provided for his half-brothers and sister. The latter 
he gave in marriage to the Earl of Warren. 





ELEANOR OF PROVENCE, 


QUEEN OF HENRY THE THIRD. 


ELEANOR, no less celebrated for her beauty (which acquired for her 
the surname of La Belle) than for those defects which rendered her so 
unpopular in England, was the daughter of Raimond Berenger, Count 
of Provence, grandson to King Alphonso of Arragon, and of Beatrice, 
daughter of Count Thomas of Savoy. Raimond Berenger, the last 
Count of Provence, cultivated poetry with some success, and encouraged 
the literature, if such it might be called, of the troubadours, to whom 
he gave a hospitable reception at his court. Beatrice, his countess, 
also courted the muses, and, if we may judge by the only couplet of her 
poetry preserved, her writings were more remarkable for freedom ot 
sentiment than for delicacy. 

Eleanor of Provence is said to have possessed much of the talents 
and accomplishments of both her parents, and while yet in early 
youth was the author of a poem still preserved, and said to have con- 
siderable merit. Beauty and talents, however, although gifts to be 
prized, were insufficient to fit their possessor for the duties imposed by 
the high station to which they assisted to elevate her. Nor was Henry 
the Third a prince likely to correct by his judgment the errors of his 
youthful queen, or by his example to lead her to the path of duty. 
Weak, unsteady of purpose, and avaricious, he had few qualities calcu- 
lated to make a favourable impression on the heart of his bride, or to 
inspire her with respect for his opinions. Disappointed as he had so 
frequently been in his matrimonial projects, he was probably so grati- 
fied to find himself at last the husband of so lovely and brilliant a 
creature as Eleanor, that he was more disposed to yield implicit com- 
pliance to her will than to assert his own. The education and example 
she received, in a court like that of her parents, were not calculated to 
form the principles or correct the failings of the youthful and flattered 
beauty ; and although she derived instruction from Romeo, according 
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to Dante, one of the greatest Italian poets of his time, who was 
treated more as a friend than a retainer in the family of her father, it 
may be doubted whether a strict morality, not in those days considered 
of such vast importance as in our own, was inculcated. The morality 
of the troubadours was of an extremely lax kind. Exaggerated notions 
of love and honour, formed only in a chivalrous point of view, pervaded 
society, and were nowhere more prevalent than in the court of Raimond 
Berenger and his Countess Beatrice. 

The disparity of years between Henry and Eleanor, he being more 
than double her age, which might, had he possessed a firmer character, 
have given him an influence over her, produced no good effect ; and the 
love of finery, less pardonable in a man of mature years than in a more 
youthful one, must have encouraged the natural taste for jewels and 
rich clothes evinced by the young queen. ‘This passion of Henry the 
Third for personal finery is more to be wondered at when his love of 
money is taken into consideration, of which a strong and ungracious 
proof was given in his reiterated demands for an increase of the portion 
he expected to receive with his youthful and lovely queen, whose 
father’s finances by no means enabled him to satisfy the inordinate 
cravings of his future son-in-law. Henry, however, was too much in 
earnest to forego the lady on account of the smallness of her dower. 
He wrote in great terror to his ambassadors, telling them to conduct 
the marriage at once, either with or without money, so that he had 
but the wife. 

The progress of Eleanor to England was a continued scene of 
splendour. Followed by a numerous train of high-born ladies, and 
noble lords and knights, with poets to sing her praises, and crowds to 
echo them, she was everywhere received with honour and distinction. 
Thibaut of Nassau, himself a poet, not only exercised a princely hospi- 
tality towards her and her stately train, but, attended by his court, 
escorted her to the frontier of France. Here her sister, the queen of 
Louis the Ninth, received her, nor left her until she embarked for 
England, where she landed in January, 1236, and the marriage was 
celebrated at Canterbury, whither Henry had proceeded to meet her, 
followed by a vast train of his lords and high clergy. The coronation 
of the queen, for which preparations on the most magnificent scale had 
been made, took place within a week after the nuptial ceremony, and, 
as if to mark it with a more solemn character, Henry, two or three 
days preceding it, laid the first stone of the Lady Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey. 
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Anxious to do honour to their liege lady, the citizens of London 
had commanded their streets to be cleaned, so that when she passed 
nought offensive to her eyes or olfactory nerves could be encountered, 
while bright-coloured tapestry and silks, wreaths of flowers, and 
flaunting banners, hung from the windows, making a gay and brilliant 
sight. The citizens, mounted on gallant steeds, and clothed in robes 
“ dight with gold and rainbow hues,” rode forth to meet their sovereigns, 
whose dresses, composed of a tissue of gold, then little known in 
England, and adorned with jewels of the most costly description, 
dazzled the eyes of all beholders. Never previously had aught 
approaching the magnificence displayed on this occasion been wit- 
nessed in England, and long after did the heavy expense incurred for 
it embarrass the sovercign, and compel him to have recourse to his 
subjects to aid him in his difficulties. He found them little disposed to 
assist him, so that he had the double mortification of being obliged to 
solicit and of being refused. 

England, ever looking with jealousy and dislike to the influx of 
foreigners, viewed with distrust the numerous train that flocked over 
with the queen ; and the favour shown by Henry to the uncle of his 
consort, Peter of Savoy, tended greatly to increase these prejudices 
and jealousies. To gratify Eleanor, her weak husband bestowed on her 
uncle that portion of London which took the name of the Savoy, a piece 
of misplaced generosity that deeply displeased his already discontented 
subjects. The exactions of the pope, carried into effect by his legates, 
helped still more to alicnate the affection and respect of the English 
from their sovereign, and as this alicnation soon became known at 
foreign courts, encroachments were made on Henry’s power, from the 
conviction entertained that, aware of the disaffection of his people, he 
dared not, however great the provocation, count on being assisted to 
repel or to avenge them. On the promises of Henry no confidence 
could be placed. His tergiversations had taught his favourites, as well 
as the rest of his subjects, to put no trust in him, and even those whom 
he most favoured were, by the force of example, so well aware of the 
instability of his good-will, that they sought to take the utmost advan- 
tage of it, careless how much injury they entailed on this weak and 
vacillating monarch by their covetous exactions. With such a husband, 
Eleanor must have been indeed a woman of more than ordinary good 
sense and high principle to have escaped being involved in his unpopu- 
larity, and, unfortunately, we have no evidence to prove that she 
possessed these qualities. Under the influence of her uncle, Peter of 
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Savoy, she aided him to attain a power over Henry never exercised but 
for his own selfish ends, and which defeated the efforts made by Prince 
Richard, the king’s brother, to enlighten him on the danger he was 
incurring by lavishing the subsidies, raised with such difficulty from his 
subjects, on foreigners whom they detested. 

- It was not until 1239 that Queen Eleanor gave Henry an heir to 
the English crown, who was named Edward, a name rendered popular 
in England from being that borne by Edward the Confessor. The 
birth of Edward cemented the affection of Henry for his queen, and 
increased her influence over him. He commanded the apartments she 
occupied to be adorned in a style of luxurious elegance hitherto 
unknown in England, and remarkable for good taste in a period when 
it was so little understood. Eleanor’s passion for jewels was encouraged 
rather than checked by her husband. She wore these costly ornaments 
on her head, neck, waist, and robes ; and the money expended on them 
is said to have amounted to no less a sum than thirty thousand pounds, 
an expenditure which the country could ill afford at that period, and 
which added to the dissatisfaction of Henry’s subjects, so often and 
heavily taxed to supply his wants. He had created Peter of Savoy, 
Earl of Richmond, which furnished another cause of discontent in 
England, still more enhanced when the influence exercised over the 
weak monarch by that noble became known. 

The near connexion between the Kings of France and England, 
they having married sisters, did not strengthen the good understanding 
which such a relationship is supposed to establish. 

Louis, heir presumptive to the throne, having, when peace was 
accorded to him during the minority of Henry the Third, consented to 
the conditions required, namely, that he should, when he succeeded 
his father as King of France, yield up the provinces seized by Philip from 
King John, failed in the performance of this engagement, and, in 1224, 
having made himself master of La Rochelle, Henry, determined to attempt 
its recovery, demanded from parliament money to engage in a war 
for this purpose. The parliament assented to the demand, but made it 
an express condition that the charters should be strictly fulfilled. Henry 
consented, and issued orders to that effect throughout the kingdom. 

But these charters were not completed, and the king entering 
into long and disastrous wars with France covered himself with debts 
and difficulties. Both he and his queen became very unpopular. 

At home the weak infatuation of Henry for Simon de Montfort, 
whom he created Earl of Leicester, and gave him the hand of his sister, 
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exasperated further the public dissatisfaction. This was heightened by 
Queen Eleanor procuring the see of Canterbury for her uncle Boniface, 
another foreigner. 

Henry continued his campaigns in France with signal disgrace and 
loss of men, money, and territory. It was not until he had exhausted 
all the resources of the treasury at home that he could be persuaded to 
return to England. He then commanded his nobles to meet him at 
Portsmouth, as if he were a conqueror returning to his kingdom in 
triumph, instead of coming back a defeated and dishonoured sovereign, 
who had not only lost his possessions in Poitou, but had pledged himself 
to pay five thousand pounds a year to France. It was during this ill-fated 
war that Eleanor gave birth to a daughter at Bourdeaux, named Beatrice. 

While Henry was occupied in feasting and amusements at Bour- 
deaux, Eleanor was negotiating a marriage between her sister Sancha 
and Richard, Earl of Cornwall, who had lost his wife some months 
before. In this prince the queen, his sister-in-law, had hitherto found 
an opponent to the influence she exercised over her weak husband, and 
the evil use to which she turned it. It was probably a desire to con- 
ciliate the opposition of Richard that induced her to effect this marriage ; 
and if so, it succeeded. 

In a few months after the return of Henry and his queen from 
Bourdeaux, the Countess of Provence accompanied the betrothed Sancha 
to England for the celebration of her nuptials. This event furnished 
a fresh occasion for expense ; and the finances of Henry being then in 
a state little calculated to defray it, he had recourse to one of those 
unprincipled measures but too common during his reign whenever his 
coffers required replenishing. He sought a quarrel with the Jews, in 
order to have a pretext for extorting a large sum from them in the 
shape of a peace-offering, and lavished on the marriage festival alone 
an enormous portion of the money thus shamefully acquired. Some 
notion of the profusion of this feast may be formed from the statement 
of Rapin, that no less than thirty thousand dishes were served up at 
it. Nor was the cost occasioned to Henry confined solely to the 
marriage ; for the Countess of Provence, before she left England, levied 
a heavy contribution, in the shape of a loan, from her royal son-in-law. 

Henry found himself involved in many troubles soon after his 
return from his disastrous visit to France. His frequent exactions 
from his parliament as well as from his subjects, his confiscations of 
the properties of his nobles whenever even the shadow of an excuse 
could be offered to justify them, and his repeated violations of the 
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charters not only agreed to by his father, but accepted by himself, had 
so exhausted the patience of the nation, that the parliament began to 
entertain the intention of appointing four of its members to carry on 
the government. The plan formed appears to have been not only wise, 
but well digested. 

Long and various were the troubles of the weak and extravagant 
king. Demands of money from the pope, and refusal of homage from 
the Prince of Wales and the King of Scotland, were followed by the 
determination of Louis of France to crush utterly the power of 
England in that country. 

The death of Isabella, the queen-mother, wife to the Earl of Marche, 
who died in 1246, entailed fresh expense on her son, King Henry ; for 
her daughters and her sons by the Earl of March forthwith came to 
England, to claim, at the hands of their half-brother, that provision of 
which they stood in the greatest need, they being in want of the means 
of subsistence, their father having, to get rid of them, thrown them 
wholly on the generosity of the king. These half-brothers were Guy 
de Lusignan, William, and Athelmar. The arrival of these needy and 
ambitious claimants occasioned considerable embarrassment to Henry, 
and dissatisfaction to his subjects. Ambitious and vain-glorious, the 
pretensions of these three young men were net easily to be gratified ; 
and the English looked with anger on the expenses incurred for this 
purpose, which they considered as so much taken from themselves. 
The disagreements between Henry and his barons had now reached 
that point that when he again applied to parliament for money 
he met with stern reproaches only ; and finding he had little to hope 
for, he prorogued the parliament, and threw himself more than ever on 
his foreign favourites for advice and support. Being in great want of 
money, he determined on the sale of his jewels and plate, which were 
soon purchased by the citizens of London, to his great anger and 
mortification, they having pleaded poverty when he required their aid ; 
and, to punish them, he established a fair at Westminster, to last 
fifteen days, during which time all trading was strictly prohibited in 
London. His next measure was to decide on keeping his Christmas 
in the city, at the expense of the citizens, and to compel them to 
present him with valuable gifts on the new year’s day, in addition to 
which he extorted from them two thousand pounds. Shortly after, a new 
and undiguified measure for acquiring money suggested itself to him. 
It was no other than that of borrowing sums from the rich portion of 
his subjects on pleas known to be so false that they imposed on no 
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‘one ; and, having condescended to this meanness, he exposed himself 
to denials and excuses from all to whom he applied. 

In the early part of 1245 Eleanor gave birth to a second son, 
named Edmund. This prince entered the world under imauspicious 
circumstances ; for the unpopularity of his mother, and the impoverished 
state of his father had increased; and such was the mal-admini- 
stration of the laws, that open defiance was offered to them by men 
who fearlessly plundered whenever an occasion offered, and added 
insult and abuse to robbery. Nor were the persons of the king and 
queen held more sacred by them than those of their subjects ; for 
when travelling through Hampshire their luggage was stolen, and 
themselves exposed to the low scurrility of a riotous mob. The 
impunity hitherto permitted, Henry determined should be put an end 
to; for evils that touched the great personally were sure in those days to 
draw an attention, if not a punishment, too often denied to those which 
fell on persons of less note. Made aware, by what had occurred to 
himself, of the supineness and pusillanimity of those appointed to carry 
the laws into effect, Henry resolved on administering justice himself, 
and presided on the judicial bench in Winchester; and this was 
perhaps the sole occasion, during his long reign, in which he evinced 
spirit and determination. That there was great need of such spirit 
was evident by the refusal of Lord Clifford to appear at the king’s 
summons before him. He not only treated the king’s messenger with 
great insolence, but compelled him to eat the royal warrant, seal and 
all. Henry for once showed a proper feeling, and punished Clifford 
severely. 

The appointment of Boniface, uncle to Queen Eleanor, to the see of 
Canterbury, effected through her influence over her weak husband, and 
by her letter to the pope, occasioned general discontent in England. 
Boniface was universally deemed a very unworthy successor to St. 
Edmond, the late archbishop; and, as if to justify the -prejudices 
entertained against him, he committed an act that drew down on him 
condemnation and hatred. He thought fit to make a visitation to the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew, which, being in the diocese of the Bishop of 
London, he had no right to interfere with. Here he insulted and beat 
the canons, who instantly appealed to the king. But Boniface had 
anticipated this measure, and, aided by the queen, he persuaded 
Henry to refuse to see them or to give them redress. So great was 

-the indignation of the people on this occasion, that they pursued 
Boniface to Lambeth, threatening to put him to death, and pee 
@ 
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on him the most opprobrious epithets. This proof of the bad use 
made by Eleanor of the influence she possessed over Henry makes us 
less surprised at the hatred she incurred from her-subjects ; and that 
such a state of misrule could so long have continuéd seems, indeed, the 
only matter for wonder. Another cause for the dislike entertained 
against Eleanor was her conduct with regard to the dues on cargoes 
landed at Queenhithe, Ripa Regine, or Queen’s Wharf. These dues, 
‘which formed a portion of the revenues of the queens of England, 
were proportioned to the value of the freights ; and Eleanor, regardless 
of justice and public opinion, used her influence to compel all ships 
laden with valuable merchandise to land their cargoes at Rotherhithe. 
This tyrannical proceeding occasioned great discontent, and kept up 
such ill-will, that the queen at last sold her privilege to the king’s 
brother, the Earl of Cornwall. Large as were the sums exacted by 
Eleanor and Henry from their subjects, both found themselves 
continually involved in pecuniary embarrassments by the reckless 
manner in which they lavished money on their foreign relations and 
favourites. The Countess of Provence, the mother of the queen, was a 
perpetual drain on the purse of her daughter; and even after the 
queen, by the death of her mother-in-law Isabella, in 1246, came into 
possession of her dowry, the demands from her mother kept her 
finances embarrassed. Some notion of the impoverished state of the 
king and queen may be formed, when it is known that Henry caused 
to be pawned an image of the Virgin Mary, for the purpose of raising 
money to pay the salaries of the officers of the Chapel Royal at 
Windsor. Nor was this the only extraordinary measure to which, in 
his pecuniary difficulties, he had recourse; for he descended to a 
meanness of which few, if any, of the reputable portion of his subjects 
would have been guilty,—namely, the soliciting money from all persons 
of distinction whom he encountered. The better to excite sympathy 
and compassion, the ‘king and queen, putting aside the robes befitting 
their state, adopted simple ones, and, self-invited, dined at the tables of 
the rich,—a condescension so little valued, that those on whom it was 
conferred were not found willing to repay it by gifts expected by the 
sovereigns, in proof of loyalty to their persons. 

The celebration of the nuptials of Margaret, the eldest daughter of 
the king and queen, with Alexander the Third, King of Scotland, was 
the sole gratifying event that interrupted the chain of distressing ones 
which marked the year 1251. This ceremony took place at York ; 
and the archbishop of that see, with a generosity then become rare, 
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offered to defray all the expenses of the feasts to be given on the 
occasion—an offer peculiarly acceptable to Henry and Eleanor, and 
attended with great cost to the archbishop. The gorgeousness of the 
dresses worn at this ceremony are handed down to posterity by several 
authors ; and those of the queen and the ladies of her court are said 
to have displayed not only extreme richness, but a fine taste for 
picturesque effect. 

It was soon after the celebration of these nuptials that the return 
of Simon de Montfort from Gascony, where he had been some years 
governor, embittered the life of Henry, by the insolence and violence 
with which he presumed to treat him. Henry was compelled to recall 
Simon from Gascony, and to place his son and heir, Edward, only 
fourteen years of age, there in his stead. He soon, however, learned 
that the Gascons had formed the project to deliver Guienne to the 
King of Castile,—a project which, during the presence of Leicester, 
they dreaded to attempt, but which they now openly avowed ; and the 
king determined to proceed to Guienne, to defeat their schemes. The 
queen was appointed regent, in conjunction with her brother-in-law, 
the Earl of Cornwall ; and Henry and his train, including nearly all 
his barons, left England in August, for Bourdeaux, where he placed 
himself at the head of the army. Henry was blamed for vesting such 
power in the hands of the queen, whose unpopularity in his kingdom 
was so well known, that it was to be feared she might be tempted to 
make reprisals on those who had offended her. But, even had she not 
been appointed to the regency, and had the sole power been vested in 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, so great was the influence of Eleanor over 
her sister Sancha, who ruled her husband almost, if not quite, as much 
as the queen did Henry, that the wishes of Eleanor would, in all 
probability, have been carried into effect as implicitly as if the whole 
power had been vested in her. Of all the policy of Eleanor, the 
having accomplished the marriage between her sister and the brother 
of the king was the most successful in its results; for by it she not 
only disarmed the opposition more than once exhibited by the Earl of 
Cornwall against her influence over the king, and especially in the 
overweening favours lavished on her own family, but drew him wholly 
to her side, by thus connecting him so closely with that very family, 
Hence, although the king expected that Eleanor would be guided by 
the advice of her co-regent, he knew that she had nothing to fear from 
the sister of her husband ; and, when recovered from her confinement 
of a daughter, the Princess Catherine,—which event took place in 
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November,—she assumed the reins of government, fully determined to 
exercise only her own sovereign will. 

One of the earliest proofs of her despotism was given by demanding 
of the citizens of London a considerable sum of money, on the plea 
that it was due to her as the fines on the renewals of leases of the 
crown lands, it being customary to pay the queens of England a certain 
voluntary fine on such occasions. But the money now demanded was 
on heavy fines unjustifiably exacted from the citizens by the king on 
various pretexts ; consequently, this new act of injustice and oppression 
on the part of the queen not only enraged those against whom it was 
directed, but forcibly reminded them of the former extortion of the 
king. Eleanor, angered at the resistance offered to her unjust demand, 
commanded the imprisonment of the sheriffs of London,—a proceeding 
that drew on her general indignation. 

In 1255, the queen, by decree of the king, summoned a parliament 
to grant supplies to meet the war in Guienne; but, disappointed in 
this attempt, she remitted from her own funds a considerable sum to 
Henry, who instructed his representatives at home to levy contributions 
on the Jews, whom he never spared when in need of money. With 
the gold thus extorted, Henry was now joined by the queen, who, 
having committed the regency to the Earl of Cornwall, set out for 
Bourdeaux with her sister Sancha, escorted by a vast train of lords and 
ladies, and commenced a system of reckless extravagance and light 
pleasures that bade fair soon to consume it. 

The marriage of Prince Edward with Eleanor of Castile had lately 
been arranged, and it was decided that the queen was to accompany 
the prince, her son, to his nuptials. It was an extraordinary coinci- 
dence that Edward should marry the daughter of Joanna, who had 
been affianced to his father, who had broken off the engagement to 
wed Eleanor, and which breach had furnished the papal see with an 
excuse for harassing Henry with doubts of the legality of his marriage 
with Eleanor,—doubts so often and so powerfully urged, that it was 
only by the sacrifice of a large sum of money that bulls were obtained 
from the pope declaring the marriage of Henry and Eleanor valid. 
The nuptials of Prince Edward and Eleanor of Castile were celebrated 
with great pomp ; after which, the queen, with the youthful bride and 
bridegroom, returned to join King Henry, who had remained at 
Bourdeaux. Here an invitation from King Louis was sent to the royal 
party to visit his court ; and Louis and his queen, attended by a train 
of nobles, met his expected guests at Chartres, whence they conducted 
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them to Paris. Eleanor, with many faults, was remarkable for the 
strong affection she bore to her family ; hence, the meeting with hor 
sister, the Queen of France, must have been peculiarly gratifying to 
her. The palace of the Old Temple, at Paris, was prepared for the 
reception of the royal party, who entered the French capital with a 
splendid train ; and, shortly after their arrival, Henry bestowed a very 
large sum on the French poor, and entertained with princely hospi- 
tality and regal magnificence his royal relatives. No less than three 
sovereigns sate at this splendid feast ; the King of Navarre, as well as 
St. Louis, being one of the guests. After a sojourn of a week at Paris, 
during which period the King and Queen of England received every 
honour from their royal hosts, they departed en roufe for their own 
dominions, and landed at Dover early in January, 1255. Their entry 
into London was made with unusual pomp and ccremony, and the 
citizens were again called on to assist in defraying a portion of the 
expense attending it. 

About this period the pope invested Prince Edmund with the 
kingdom of Sicily, which caused infinite joy to his weak-mindcd father ; 
for Henry forgot, in the gratification of his paternal vanity, the diffi- 
culties in which this dangerous gift was likely to involve him. Nor 
was it long before he found himself on the eve of engaging in a war in 
support of the pretensions of Edmund, still a mere boy, to the great 
dissatisfaction of his subjects, who, already harassed by the frequent 
exactions of the king, looked with dread to future ones, likely to spring 
from this source. Before, however, Henry could embark in this new 
folly, intelligence reached him that the King and Queen of Scotland 
were held in durance by John Baliol, and the Comyns, regents during 
the minority of Alexander. This news was the more alarming from the 
circumstance that these persons were the next heirs to the crown, and 
filled the breast of Eleanor, always a most tender mother, with such 
terror for the safety of her daughter, that a long and severe illness was 
the consequence. Instead, therefore, of turning the British arms against 
those who disputed Prince Edmund’s title to the sovereignty of Sicily, 
Henry, urged by his queen, undertook a campaign against the oppres- 
sors of the youthful Scottish monarchs; but, before he could reach 
Scotland, the Earl of Gloucester had, in disguise, gained access to the 
castle, and had admitted his adherents, who restored the king and 
queen to liberty, after having suffered great hardships and indignities, 
They shortly after proceeded to Wark Castle, to join the queen, then 
confined there by indisposition, and remained with her until her 
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recovery enabled her to go to Woodstock, whither they accompanied 
her. Splendid were the festivities that followed the arrival of the royal 
party at Woodstock, which was soon after joined by Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, lately elevated to sovereignty in the room of the late Emperor 
of Germany, and who had taken the title of King of the Romans, 
These festivities, attended with such heavy expense, were shortly fol-~ 
lowed by a famine, to which the people were less disposed to submit 
patiently, from its being generally believed to have originated in the 
vast sum drawn from England by the King of the Romans—a sum said. 
to amount to seven hundred thousand pounds. And, as if this famine 
were not a sufficient calamity for the people, the queen again claimed 
from the city her queen-gold—a claim always unpopular, but at this 
crisis of distress peculiarly so. Henry took an active part in extorting 
this demand, which greatly increased the dislike entertained by his 
subjects to him and the queen. 

The death of the youthful Princess Catherine occasioned great 
sorrow to Eleanor and Henry, both of whom were fondly attached to 
their offspring, and for some time diverted their attention from pur- 
suing the claims of Prince Edmund to the Sicilian throne. But when 
their regret had a little subsided, they again turned their views to this 
point ; and, in order to bring over his refractory barons to grant money 
to establish his son’s right, Henry had Edmund attired in regal robes, 
and, presenting him to them, appealed to their feelings in his behalf. 
But this effort to excite their sympathies was unsuccessful, and Henry 
was compelled to seek from the relatives of his queen the assistance 
denied him at home. While the misunderstanding of the sovereigns 
with their subjects daily increased, each endeavouring to circumscribe 
the power of the other, the Duke of Bretagne arrived in England to 
claim the hand of the Princess Beatrice, and the nuptials were cele- 
brated with great magnificence. 

The Earl of Leicester was at this period wielding the power the 
possession of which Henry so much envied him; and it was a bitter 
humiliation to the king to feel that to this all-powerful enemy, whom 
he feared no less than he hated, he owed the money required to keep 
up the regal state for the nuptials. Henry and Eleanor now began to 
dread the result of their impolitic measures ; and, to secure themselves 
against the vengeance they anticipated, betook themselves to Windsor 
Castle and the Tower, both of which were more strongly fortified to 
resist the rebellious subjects whose outbreak was expected. The death 
of the queen’s sister, Sancha, Queen of the Romans, in 1261, fell heavily 
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on the heart of Eleanor, who was deeply attached to her; and this 
event, occurring when affairs in England wore so threatening an aspect, 
greatly added to the gloom of the queen. The royal pair gained a 
short respite from the fears that harassed them, through the absence of 
the Earl of Leicester from their kingdom ; but his return the following 
year renewed their alarm, and was quickly followed by his urging the 
barons to require the king to confirm the Oxford statutes, which he had 
violated. 

On Prince Edward's return to England he committed one of those 
acts that have unfortunately cast an indelible stain on a character that 
had so many brilliant and noble qualities. The little importance 
attached to high principles of morality and probity in that age, of 
which so many examples were furnished him, cannot plead his justi- 
fication for an action so inconsistent with common honesty as to 
merit the severest reprobation. Being aware that the queen, while 
suffering under some of those pecuniary difficulties which but too often 
were the result of her own and the king’s extravagance, had placed her 
jewels, as security for a considerable sum of money, in the Bank of the 
Knights Templar, in which many persons deposited money and valuables 
both for safety as well as for loans, the prince, unable to discharge the 
long arrears of pay due to his army during the campaign in Wales, 
and anxious to retain them in force for anticipated emergencies which 
the troubled state of the kingdom menaced, bethought him of demand- 
ing of the head of the establishment of the treasury of the knights, to 
be shown the queen’s jewels, alleging, as an excuse, a doubt of their 
being in safe custody. He entered the bank, forced open all the chests 
deposited there, and possessing himself of the queen’s jewels and ten 
thousand pounds in cash, he carried off his booty to Windsor. The 
historians of those times give us no reason to believe that this repre- 
hensible conduct on the part of the heir to the crown met with any 
censure from the king or queen; while a contemporary chronicler, 
Matthew Paris, gives but too many instances of the faults committed 
by Eleanor and her son, whenever opportunities were afforded them of 
interfering in the government, which the queen had helped to render 
so unpopular. Never was her unbounded influence over her weak and 
infatuated husband exercised for any good purpose; while, on the 
contrary, it was opposed to the maintenance of those charters which 
could alone preserve a good understanding between the sovereign and 
his subjects, and the violation of which exposed the throne to frequent 
danger, and the kingdom to fearful commotions. The exactions and 
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cruelties perpetrated on the Jews during the reign of Henry cannot be 
perused without indignation and horror. The desire of plundering 
them was the incitement to many an outbreak : nor were leaders, even 
among the nobles, found wanting to head an infuriated mob, bent on 
pillage against an unoffending people, who were robbed, and, in many 
instances, murdered. It was on one of those occasions that the queen 
was so grossly insulted by an infuriated rabble, when the terrible 
onslaught on the Jews, led on by Baron Fitz-John and Bucknell, took 
place, in which the lives of several hundreds of those unfortunate 
victims, many of whom were among the most opulent of their per- 
suasion, were sacrificed. Appalled by the shouts of the murderers 
and cries of the murdered, Eleanor, then inhabiting the Tower of 
London, accompanied by the ladies of her court, fled into the royal 
barge, and attempted to proceed to Windsor by water. The barge 
was no sooner descried by the maddened crowd, than they rushed in 
a dense mass to the bridge, uttering the most disgusting and fearful 
menaces against the terrified queen, to whom they applied the grossest 
terms of reproach and hatred, pelting the queen with filth, while others 
hurled down huge stones on the barge to destroy it. Seeing that her 
destruction would be inevitable if she persisted in proceeding, Eleanor 
was only saved by returning to the Tower, half-dead with terror. This 
violent attack on his queen induced Henry to remove her and her 
children to France, where he left them under the protection of the 
queen her sister, and returned to face the troubles that menaced not 
only his throne, but his life, at home. Prince Edward had been, during 
this crisis, at Windsor, brooding, with fiery anger, over the insult 
offered to his mother, which he impatiently longed to avenge. Nor 
was an opportunity long denied him ; for the decision of the King of 
France, to whom the English barons had referred their complaints 
against Henry, not proving satisfactory to them, an open warfare was 
the result, and in the battle, fought at Northampton, the victory was 
on the royal side, and the eldest son of the Earl of Leicester, with 
several of the most powerful of the barons, were made prisoners, 

The success attending the royal arms drew from the barons an offer 
of thirty thousand marks, if the king would grant a peace ; but, on this 
occasion, Henry evinced more spirit than he had hitherto shown. He 
refused the offer, and the battle of Lewes was the result—a battle 
which would have decided the civil war in the total discomfiture of the 
army of the barons, had not the fiery impetuosity of Prince Edward 
led him to throw away the brilliant advantage he had gained. He, at 
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the head of his cavalry, chased the retreating foes, animating his 
soldiers by the cry of Queen EHleanor’s name, which he madly shouted, 
and at Croydon, where he came up with them, the lives of a vast 
number were sacrificed in revenge for the insult offered to his mother. 
While this imprudent pursuit was taking place, the absence of so con- 
siderable a portion of his best troops left Henry and the King of the 
Romans exposed ; and the consequences were, that both were taken 
prisoners, and Edward, on his return to the battle-field, too late 
discovered the result of his own reckless conduct, and was compelled to 
yield himself a prisoner to Leicester, who sent him, with his father and 
uncle, to Wallingford, while the rest of the king’s troops proceeded to 
Bristol Castle, of which they took possession. The queen instructed 
Sir Warren de Basingbourne, a devoted adherent of her son’s, that the 
prince might be rescued, if Wallingford were surprised by the troops 
at Bristol. This brave knight no sooner received this intimation, than, 
with three hundred horse, he proceeded to Wallingford at night, and so 
vigorously attacked it at daybreak, that he won the outer wall in spite 
of the desperate defence made by the garrison. Alarmed for the 
result, the besieged answered from the inner wall, that if the object of 
their assailants was to get the prince, he should be shot to them by the 
mangonel, an engine of war, then in use for casting stones. This 
menace being heard by the prince, he sought permission to address his 
friends, and, from the wall, he declared that their persistance in the 
attack would cost him his life. They retired, greatly dispirited ; but 
this attempt furnished an excuse for the Earl of Leicester to convey 
his royal prisoner to Kenilworth Castle, where the sister of Henry, the 
Countess of Leicester, was then residing. 

The queen, though greatly disappointed by the failure of Sir 
Warren de Basingbourne’s attempt to liberate the prince, was by no 
means disposed to remain inert while he was a captive. Her next 
effort was to hold a secret correspondence with the Lady Maud 
Mortimer, who instructed Edward to attempt his escape, when taking 
his daily exercise on horseback, by engaging in races with his attendants 
till he had too much fatigued their steeds to pursue him, while she 
would have a fleet courser concealed in a neighbouring grove. The 
prince adopted the project, gained his freedom, and joined his 
adherents. Meanwhile, Eleanor was not inactive, although frequently 
enjoined in the letters of Henry, dictated, no doubt, by Leicester, to 
take no step to change the state of affairs. With the money raised on 
her jewels, and other resources, she collected in France a powerful 
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army, and manned a fleet, to effect the liberation of her husband and 
his brother, the King of the Romans ; but, before they could land in 
England, the victory achieved by Prince Edward at the batile of 
Evesham rendered their services unnecessary. During this action the 
life of Henry, whom Leicester had placed in front of his troops, was 
exposed to great danger. Wounded in the shoulder, he was on the 
point of being killed by one of the soldiers of Edward, who believed 
him to be of the adverse side, when he called aloud, “I am your king 
—slay me not!” He was rescued from this dangerous position by an 
officer, who conducted him to his victorious son, who received him 
with joyful tenderness, knelt before him, and craved his paternal 
benediction. 

Great and universal was the terror felt by the rebellious subjects of 
Henry, of the retribution that might be taken for the sufferings 
endured during fourteen months by the sovereign and his family. 
But, contrary to their expectations, the triumph of royalty was 
unstained by a single act of sanguinary vengeance. Of a nature never 
cruel, Henry better loved to punish the sins of his subjects through 
their monies than by bloodshed. Their late crimes of /ése-majesté 
furnished an excellent excuse for enriching his queen’s finances at a 
heavy cost to theirs, and he exacted from his refractory barons such 
heavy fines to fill his own coffers as to reduce them to absolute 
poverty, and to drive them into a fresh outbreak under the son 
of Leicester, which might have occasioned new troubles, if not 
disasters, had not the queen then arrived, accompanied by Cardinal 
Ottoboni, the pope’s legate, armed with excommunications against 
Leicester and his followers, which greatly aided in quelling the rising 
rebellion. 

The tranquillity of the realm remained undisturbed until 1267, 
when the Earl of Gloucester headed a revolt and attacked the palace 
at Westminster, which the insurgents plundered and nearly destroyed, 
murdering with savage cruelty the royal domestics. There is little 
doubt that had the queen not been absent, her life would have been 
endangered on this occasion, for the outbreak was marked with more 
violence and ferocity than all former ones. The personal bravery of 
Prince Edward was of high importance during this rebellion; for he 
conquered by his own hand the last partisan of Leicester, Adam 
Gordon, a man no less remarkable for physical force than for high 
courage, and afterwards obtained his pardon through the queen. 

Tranquillity being now restored to his father’s dominions, Edward 
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resolved to put his long-intended project of engaging in the crusades 
into effect. Previous to his departing, the canonisation of Edward the 
Confessor took place, a ceremony solemnised with great pomp and 
state, and on which occasion the mortal remains of St. Edward wero 
removed from the spot where they had reposed to a magnificent shrine 
prepared by Henry for their reception, and for the decoration of which 
the queen contributed some jewels of considerable value, and an image 
of the Virgin in silver. Prince Edward, on assuming the cross, was 
accompanied by his princess and his brother Edmund, leaving his 
children in England ; and although Prince Edmund had only been some 
months wedded to a fair and youthful bride, the Lady Aveline, sole 
heiress to the Earl of Albemarle, he could not be dissuaded from joining 
his beloved brother. The lovely Aveline lived not to behold the return 
of her husband, for she sank into a premature grave when only one 
year a wife. 

Death had been busy with the royal family during the first year of 
Prince Edward’s absence from England ; for not only was Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, uncle to the queen, summoned to another 
world, but the King of the Romans expired. This last blow fell so 
heavily on the king as greatly to impair his health, and shortly after 
he was seized by a fatal distemper when at Bury St. Edmund’s, whither 
he had gone to restore tranquillity, some alarming riots having latcly 
occurred in that neighbourhood. Aware of his own danger, he insisted 
on being removed to London, and arrived there in a dying state; his 
thoughts still anxiously bent on the welfare of the absent heir to his 
crown, he compelled the Earl of Gloucester to bind himself by an oath 
to preserve peace and order in the kingdom during the absence of the 
prince. 

Henry departed this life in the night of November the 16th, 1272, 
after a reign of fifty-six years, and in his sixty-sixth year. Having 
appointed the queen regent, she, four days after the decease of her 
royal husband, caused the prince to be proclaimed king, by the title 
of Edward the First. The remains of the late sovereign were interred 
with great state and grandeur in Westminster Abbey, and the funeral 
expenses, which amounted to a large sum, were defrayed by the 
Knights Templar. When the obsequies of Henry had been performed, 
the barons assembled before the high altar of Westminster Abbey, and 
swore allegiance to their new monarch—an allegiance strictly kept by 
them, as well as the rest of his subjects, during his protracted absence 
jn the crusade. A new grief was added to that of Eleanor for ‘her 
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royal spouse, by the death of the Queen of Scotland, her daughter, to 
whom she was fondly attached. This amiable lady left an only child, 
who afterwards became Queen of Norway. Nor were these afflictions 
the only ones which Queen Eleanor had endured since the departure 
of Prince Edward ; for she was severely tried by the deaths of three of 
his children previous to that of King Henry, so soon followed by that 
of the Queen of Scotland. When, nearly two years after Edward's 
accession to the crown, he returned from his eastern expedition, his 
coronation took place ; and this event, which should have been an 
occasion of rejoicing to his mother, became one of deep sorrow, owing 
to the sudden death of her only surviving daughter, Beatrice, Duchess 
of Bretagne, who, with the duke her husband, came to England to 
participate in the splendid festivities attending this ceremony. 

Atter this affliction, the queen-mother resided seldom in London, 
but lived in much privacy at Waltham and Lutger’s Hall, until she 
retired to Ambresbury, where, four years after, she took the veil, 
chastened by many trials and sorrows, having seen seven of the nine 
children she had borne to King Henry depart this life in the prime of 
their days. The princes and princesses to whom she had given birth 
were remarkable for beauty, intelligence, and devotion to her ; so that 
it cannot be wondered at that the high spirit and unbending haughti- 
ness, which no other trials could subdue, yielded to the regret of the 
fond mother. 

The retired queen had the consolation of retaining her rich dowry, 
as Queen Dowager of England, and Edward the First continued an 
affectionate and respectful son. He visited the queen-mother before 
and subsequently to her pronouncing the monastic vows ; and it was 
no slight proof of his obedience to her wishes, that he yielded to her 
desire that the Princess Mary, his fifth daughter, should take the veil, 
against the consent of her mother, whose grief on the occasion must 
have greatly pained him, devoted as he was to his beloved queen, 
Eleanor of Castile. King Edward is said to have often referred to the 
opinion, and profited by the counsel of his mother, up to the close of 
her life. 

That the seclusion of a conventual life, and the duties imposed by 
her vows, had produced a salutary change in the sentiments of the 
once haughty Eleanor, is proved by the wisdom and moderation of 
the advice given by her on her dying bed to the king, not to extort 
or receive a confession of his accomplices from a criminal then under 
conviction for treason, under circumstances that greatly aggravated 
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his crime, and whose confession it was more than suspected would 
compromise the safety of many individuals of consequence about the 
court. 

Eleanor expired at Ambresbury, nineteen years after the death of 
her husband, while the king, her son, was in Scotland; on whose 
return her remains, which had been embalmed, were interred with all 
due honour and solemnity in the church of her convent. She had 
lived to see the subjection of Wales to England, and her grandson, 
Edward of Caernarvon, contracted in marriage with her great-great- 
granddaughter Margaret, heiress of Scotland and Norway ; thus adding 
the prospect of the addition of those countries to the already great 
territories of England, Ireland, Wales, Aquitaine, and Poitou. After 
all her troubles, her sun thus went down in a peaceful grandeur. 


ELEANOR OF CASTILE, 
QUEEN OF EDWARD THE FIRST. 


Amona the monuments to departed kings and queens which surround 
the ruined, but still magnificent, mausoleum of Edward the Confessor, 
in Westminster Abbey, there are two altar-tombs in particular, which 
recal a host of romantic associations, at which the stranger dwells the 
longest, and which are the last to fade from his memory. The first, 
which is of considerable size, is of grey unpolished marble—massive, 
unornamented, and simple almost to rudeness ; looking like, what in 
reality it is, the sarcophagus of a warrior-king. But how can we find 
language to describe the surpassing beauty of the other! On a 
cenotaph of Petworth marble, and under a rich Gothic canopy, reclines 
a female figure of copper-gilt, habited in the graceful costume of the 
thirteenth century. “There it lies, not a feature of the face injured— 
not a finger broken off—perfect in its essentials as on the day it left 
the studio ; whilst, all around, marks of injury and dilapidation meet 
you on every side : it is as though its own serene beauty had rendered 
violence impossible—had even touched the heart of the great destroyer 
Time himself.” How easy and how dignified is the attitude of the 
recumbentfigure ! How elegant the hands! How gracefully, from under 
the regal diadem, the long tresses fall on the rounded shoulders! 
The countenance, too, which is represented as serenely smiling, is one 
of angelic loveliness, breathing eloquently of that feminine softness of 
character and purity of heart which were the characteristics of its 
living original, The former tomb is that of the great warrior, Edward 
the First; the other that of his beautiful and affectionate consort, 
Eleanor of Castile,—of her 
“Who, like a jewel, did hang twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre ; 


Of her, that loved him with that excellence 
That angels love good men with.” 


Eleanor, daughter of Ferdinand the Third, King of Castile, by 
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Joanna, Countess of Ponthieu, was born about the year 1244. She 
could scarcely have entered on her eleventh year when she was 
demanded in marriage by Henry the Third, King of England, for his 
eldest son, Prince Edward, then a youth of fifteen. The consent of 
her brother Alphonso, the reigning king of Castile, having been 
readily obtained, it was agreed by the contracting parties, that within 
a stipulated time the young prince should proceed, with his mother, 
Eleanor of Provence, to Burgos, the capital of Old Castile, in order to 
be united to his almost infant bride. Rapin, who wrote in 1725, 
informs us that in his time the scroll, sealed with gold, in which 
Alphonso gave his written consent to the union of his sister with the 
Prince of England, was still preserved in the Chapter House at 
Westminster. 

At this period, Henry the Third was holding his court at Bourdeaux, 
from which place the young prince and his mother crossed the Pyrenees 
to Burgos, which city they reached on the 5th of August, 1254. Their 
arrival in the Castilian capital was celebrated with all those circum- 
stances of gorgeous magnificence which were the characteristics of the 
middle ages ; and for several weeks the fine old city of Burgos was the 
scene of successive tournaments and festivals. It was on one of these 
occasions that Prince Edward was dubbed a knight by his royal 
brother-in-law. Queen Eleanor was so delighted with her visit, that 
she remained there till the summer of the following year, when she 
re-crossed the Pyrenees, accompanied by her son and his infant bride, 
and rejoined her husband, King Henry. 

King Henry kept his Christmas at Bourdeaux, where—determined 
not to be surpassed in magnificent hospitality by the Castilian monarch 
—he celebrated the espousals of his son and daughter-in-law with a 
splendour entailing such lavish expenditure, as to draw down upon him 
the indignant outcries of his English subjects. “ The King,” says 
Daniel, “consumed all his treasure in these journeys, which was 
reckoned at two hundred and seventy thousand pounds; more than 
all the lands which he had in those countries were worth, had they been 
sold right out ; which, when he was told of, he desired it might not be 
published to his disgrace.” Matthew Paris places the king’s expenses 
at the same enormous amount. He also tells us that when one of his 
confidential advisers remonstrated with him on his extravagance, Henry 
retorted, with his accustomed oath—‘“For the head of God, say no 
more of it, lest the very relation make men wonder, and stand amazed.” 

From Bourdeaux the royal family of England, attended by a 
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numerous cavalcade, proceeded homewards by way of Paris, where, on 
their arrival, they were lodged by king Louis in the Palace of the 
Temple, which had recently been built. Occupying this vast building, 
Henry endeavoured to outvie the French monarch in the number and 
splendour of his entertainments. One festival in particular is recorded, 
which was so magnificent as to obtain for it the distinguishing title of 
the “Feast of Kings;” the Kings of England, France, and Navarre, 
being present. There appears to have been an amicable contention 
between the two former sovereigns which should force the other to 
occupy the place of honour at the banquet. It ended, however, by 
Henry firmly insisting on his own inferiority ; alleging, that being com- 
pelled to do homage to the French king for the territories which he 
held in his dominions, he could regard him in no other light than his 
sovereign. 

In consequence of their youthful age, it was not till several years 
after their espousals that Edward was allowed to consummate his 
marriage with his lovely bride. For about two years the princess 
seems to have contmued in England ; but, in 1256, Prince Edward 
passed over with her to Bourdeaux, where she continued probably under 
the care of some of her relatives of France, or of her mother-in-law, 
till 1265 ; and while she there was completing her education, Edward 
was travelling and practising knightly exercises. We find Prince 
Edward, then in his twenty-second year, distinguishing himself at jousts 
and tournaments at the different European courts; nor was it long 
afterwards that the fierce struggle between his father and the barons 
recalled him to England to discharge his filial duties, and to take a 
prominent part in the sanguinary fray. In 1265, Edward met his 
wife at Dover, where he landed, under the care of his mother, from 
France. When Edward pressed the cheek of his bride, she was still a 
mere child, and he himself was unknown to fame. When they now 
met, she stood before him in the full bloom and beauty of womanhood ; 
nor, on his part, had he rendered himself undeserving of the fair hand 
and affectionate heart which he came to claim. Since they had last 
parted, he had earned for himself undying laurels. Young as he was, 
he had won the reputation of an accomplished warrior ; and he now 
stood before her—worthy even of the love of Eleanor of Castile—in the 
proud light of the restorer of his father’s rights—the champion of his 
haughty race—the gallant victor of Evesham ! 

The events which had taken place in the interval between their 
separation and re-union may be related in a few words. On his 
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arrival in England, the young prince had the misfortune of finding his 
father a mere cipher in the hands of the “ twenty-four barons,” who had 
usurped the sovereign power, and who, having formed an association 
among themselves, had sworn to stand steadfastly by each other at the 
hazard of their lives and fortunes. So absolute was their power, that 
Edward found himself compelled to take the famous oath,—which was 
likewise imposed on all the king’s subjects under penalty of being 
declared public enemies,—that he would obey and execute all the 
regulations, both known and unknown, of the twenty-four barons ; and 
all this, as it was jesuitically stated, for the greater glory of God—the 
honour of the church—the service of the king—and the advantage of 
the kingdom. 

In proportion, however, to their continuance in power, the barons 
began gradually to lose that popularity to which they owed their rise. 
It became but too evident that, in investing themsclves with the sove- 
reign power, their object was far less the reformation of the state than 
the aggrandisement of themselves and their families ; and, moreover, 
their power being daily weakened by their own intestine jealousies and 
animosities, the young prince determined to seize the first opportunity 
of striking a bold stroke, which he hoped would restore his father to 
the authority which they had usurped from him. Fortunately, the 
pope was as little satisfied with the conduct of the twenty-four barons 
in ecclesiastical affairs as were the people of England themselves ; and 
accordingly, with little difficulty, he was prevailed upon to absolve the 
prince, as well as the whole of the king’s subjects, from the oath of 
obedience which they had taken to the barons. 

Thus once more left a free agent, Edward took off the mask, and 
boldly challenged the authority of the barons. The result is well 
known. The horrors of civil war were again renewed, and, after a 
variety of successes, disasters, and negotiations—in which fortune, as 
usual, shifted her smiles from one side to the other—the two opposing 
armies met on the memorable field of Evesham ; the royal forces being 
commanded by Prince Edward, and those of the barons by the celc- 
brated Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. 

This nobleman had encamped his army at Evesham, where he was 
anxiously expecting the arrival of his son, Simon de Montfort, to whom 
he had sent directions to hasten to him by forced marches, with all the 
troops he could render available. Accordingly, De Montfort was 
hurrying to the relief of his father, when, at Kenilworth, he was sud- 
denly surprised and attacked in his camp by Prince Edward, who he. 
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had imagined was directing his whole force and attention against the 
Earl of Leicester at Evesham. The success of the prince was com- 
plete ; the opposing army was scattered in all directions, and the Earl 
of Oxford, and several other noblemen, were taken prisoners, almost 
without a show of resistance. 

Edward lost no time in improving his advantage, and this by 
adopting a very ingenious stratagem. Without allowing Leicester time 
to glean intelligence of his son’s disaster, he divided his troops into two 
bodies, one of which he pushed forward along the road leading from 
Kenilworth to Evesham, with orders to carry in front of them the 
banners captured from De Montfort’s army. He himself made a circuit 
with the other division of his forces, with the intention of attacking 
the enemy in another quarter. Leicester, experienced and accom- 
plished as he was in the art of war, was completely deceived and 
taken by surprise. Observing a large force advancing from the very 
quarter from which he was anxiously straining his eyes to behold the 
approach of his son—perceiving, also, the friendly banners, the sight 
of which was so welcome to him—his only feelings were those of 
satisfaction at his orders having been so successfully and promptly 
obeyed. When at length the truth flashed upon him, and he perceived 
the great superiority and excellent disposition of the royalists, his first 
feeling seems to have been admiration of the talent by which he was 
outwitted. They had learned, he said, the art of war from him ; and 
he added :—“ The Lord have mercy on our souls, for I see our bodies 
are the prince’s!” The conflict lasted but a short time, and was attended 
with great slaughter. Leicester himself, while in the act of asking for 
quarter, was slain in the heat of the action; as were also his eldest 
son, Henry, Hugh le Despencer, and about one hundred and sixty 
knights, and many other gentlemen, The old king, Henry the Third, 
who for some time had been a prisoner in the hands of the rebels, had 
been purposely placed by them in front of the battle, and being com- 
pletely clad in armour, it was impossible for his friends to identify him. 
In the heat of the action he received a wound, and would in all proba- 
bility have been killed, had he not called out—“I am Henry of Win- 
chester, your king!” Fortunately, his voice was recognised by his 
friends, and his gallant son having flown to his rescue, he was soon 
conducted to a place of safety. 

The battle of Evesham took place on the 12th of August, 1265, 
and, two months afterwards, on the 29th of October, the young princess 
arrived in England with her mother-in-law, Eleanor of Provence. She 
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landed at Dover, where she was received by her gallant lord, who con- 
ducted her not improbably to the same apartment in Dover Castle to 
which, exactly four hundred years afterwards, his unfortunate suc- 
cessor, Charles the First, led his fair bride, Henrietta Maria, after her 
arrival at Dover ; and where, “wrapping his arms around her, he 
kissed her with many kisses.” From Dover, Edward escorted his bride 
to Canterbury, where they were entertained with great splendour by 
the archbishop. They then continued their progress to London, where 
the citizens celebrated their arrival with all kinds of pageants and 
rejoicings. Having, in the first instance, been lodged in the priory of 
St. John’s, near Smithfield, they afterwards took up thcir abode in the 
magnificent palace of the Savoy, in the Strand, which had recently 
been granted by Henry the Third to Peter of Savoy, uncle to his queen, 
Eleanor of Provence. The following year, the young princess was 
delivered of her first-born, John, at Windsor Castle. 

Much as the original character of Edward the First has been culo- 
gised, the truth of history forbids us to represent him at this period of 
his life as faultless. On the contrary, during his young wife’s abode 
in France, his intrigue with the Duchess of Gloucester involved the 
whole court in broils and dissensions, which did not cease till 1270, 
when he and the princess left the court, to proceed to Palestine. 

Eleanor had been married about four years, when her warlike 
husband, panting to signalise himself once more in the field of arms, 
expressed his determination to take up the cross, and, with the aid of 
Louis, King of France (commonly known as St. Louis), to make a 
grand simultaneous effort to expel the infidels for ever from the Holy 
Land. It was a campaign which threatened danger and death, in a 
variety of shapes, even to the strongest and the boldest: how little 
suited, therefore, was a young and delicate princess, nurtured in the 
lap of luxury, to encounter its hardships, its horrors, and its fatigues ! 
So devoted, however, was Eleanor to her fiery lord, so all-absorbing 
was the attachment which she bore him, that she expressed her 
unalterable determination to accompany him to the East, and to 
share the dangers which awaited him. In vain did her ladies 
endeavour to impress her with a sense of the folly and madness of the 
design. “Nothing,” was her reply, “ought to part those whom God 
has joined ; and the way from Syria to Heaven is as near, if not 
nearer, than from England or from my native Castile.” 

The principal charm, indeed, in the character of Eleanor of Castile, 
was that heroic devotion, which, losing sight of all selfish con- 
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siderations, led her on every occasion to prefer death to absence from 
the object of her love. Whether the frail bark which contained her 
warlike lord was being tossed on the mountain-wave among the Balearic 
Isles ;—-whether he was daring death in the fierce struggles between 
the Crescent and the Cross, or among the fastnesses of the Welsh 
mountains ;—whether his toilsome march lay over the sultry and 
unhealthy plains of Palestine, or whether 


“ Down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 
He wound with toulsome march his long array ;” 
in every danger, and in every clime, his gentle consort was certain 
to be at his side. Wherever glittered the bristling spears of the warrior 
prince, there was ever to be seen, close by, the silken litter and the 
sweet smile of Eleanor of Castile. 

In 1270, Edward set sail from Portsmouth, with the intention of 
joining his consort at Bourdeaux, whither she had proceeded about a 
month previously. From Bourdeaux he sailed for Tunis, where, on 
reaching the camp of the French king, he found Louis already dead 
from the unwholesomeness of the climate and the fatigues of the 
enterprise, and his army also greatly thinned by pestilence. Little 
discouraged, however, by these unlooked-for events, Edward continued. 
his voyage with his consort to the Holy Land, where he greatly 
signalised himself; putting the garrison of Nazareth to the sword, 
routing the Saracens who came to their rescue, again defeating them 
in a pitched battle at Cahone, in June, 1271, and, by various other acts 
of valour, reviving the glory of the English name in the East. 

So great was the terror which his name struck into the Saracens, 
that they at last came to the determination of employing a person to 
assassinate him. “The prince,” says Daniel, “was dangerously 
wounded in three places of his body, with a poisoned knife, by a 
treacherous assassin, of which wounds, when no medicine could cure him, 
his loving wife, Queen Eleanor, extracting the poison by sucking them, 
perfectly healed them.” This story, it isto be feared, is more romantic 
than true. Edward, it seems, was one day lying on the couch in his 
tent, suffering from the extreme heat of the climate, when a messenger 
sent to demand an interview with him, pretending that he came from 
the Emir of Joppa, who was anxious to become a convert to the 
Christian faith. The messenger, who was in truth an emissary of the 
famous Old Man of the Mountain, who kept a band of assassins, was 
admitted, and while Edward was in the act of reading a letter which 
the stranger had placed in his hands, the latter made a sudden plunge 
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at the prince’s heart with a poisoned poinard, but which Edward, 
perceiving his design, fortunately caught on his arm. The two were 
alone together at the time. Edward, in an instant, raised his foot, and 
felled the assassin to the ground with a kick on the breast. A fierce 
struggle ensued, in which the prince received another wound in the 
forehead. At this moment his attendants rushed into the tent, but 
before they had time to interfere, Edward had dispatched the assassin ; 
according to some accounts, by knocking his brains out with a stool ; 
according to others, by stabbing him with his own poniard. 

Although the wound in the prince’s arm was apparently a trifling 
one, it was not long before unfavourable appearances presented them- 
selves ; mortification threatened to ensue, and it was evident that his 
life was in the greatest danger. Hitherto, Eleanor had watched 
composedly by the bed-side of her sick husband, attending to his 
wants with that unwearying and tender care which was to be anticipated 
from the softness of her disposition and the devotedness of her love. 
When the truth, however, flashed upon her mind,—and when it was 
intimated to her that it was only by his undergoing a most painful 
surgical operation, that any hopes could be entertained of saving a life 
so precious to her,—she entirely lost her firmness and presence of 
mind in the anguish of her grief, and gave vent to a violent flood of 
tears. So entirely, indeed, was she overcome by her feelings, that the 
prince’s brother, Edmund, and his favourite knight, John De Vesci,— 
fearing that her sobs and tears might have a prejudicial effect on the 
sufferer,—bore her, in spite of her struggles and entreaties, from the 
sick room. “It was better,” they said, “that she should scream and 
cry, than that all England should mourn and lament.” 

The surgical operation, a fact too well authenticated to leave any 
room for the romance of the princess sucking the poison from the wound, 
produced the desired effect, and not long afterwards—having signed a 
truce with the sultan—Edward proceeded to Sicily, where he was 
entertained with great magnificence by Charles of Anjou, king of that 
island. Here Eleanor received the news of the death of her eldest 
child, Prince John, whom she left, three years before, in the bloom of 
childish beauty. Shortly afterwards, another messenger arrived, with 
the tidings that the old king, Henry the Third, had breathed his last at 
St. Edmondsbury, and that Edward, without opposition, had been 
proclaimed King of England in his stead. 

Edward is said to have received the news of his first-born’s death 
with great fortitude and composure ; but, on being mformed that his 
father was no more, he was deeply affected. Nota little surprised at 
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the very different manner in which he had received the intelligence of 
these two events, the King of Sicily asked him how it was that the 
death of an old man caused him so much anguish, whereas he had 
borne the loss of his promising child without shedding a tear. “The 
loss of infants,” said Edward, “ may be repaired by the same God that 
gave them ; but when a man has lost a good father, it is not in the 
course of nature for God to send him another.” 

From Sicily, the king and his consort proceeded to Rome, where 
they were most hospitably entertained by Pope Gregory the Tenth, 
and from thence to Bourdeaux, where they made a short stay. While 
at this placc, they had a very narrow escape with their lives. “ As 
the king and queen,” says Daniel, “ were talking together in their bed- 
chamber, a flash of lightning struck in at the window, passed by them, 
and killed two of their servants who were waiting upon them.” From 
Bourdeaux, Edward proceeded overland to Calais, signalising himself 
at several tournaments during his progress, and on the 2nd of August, 
1273, arrived safely with his queen at Dover. During her absence 
from England, Eleanor had become the mother of two children ; the 
one, a daughter, born in Syria, styled, from the place of her birth, 
Joanna of Acre; and the other a son, who was born in the town of 
Maine, in France, on the 23rd of November, 1272. 

The arrival of Edward in London was celebrated by the citizens 
with extraordinary splendour and rejoicings ; the more affluent of the 
merchants showering gold and silver on the royal retinue, as they 
passed under their windows in Cheapside. The exterior of the houses 
in the principal streets were hung with tapestry, and the conduits 
flowed with the choicest wines. On the 19th of August, Edward and 
his beautiful queen were crowned in Westminster Abbey ; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury performing the ceremony, and Alexander, King 
of Scotland, and all the principal nobility of both countries, taking a 
part in the ceremony, and afterwards assembling at a magnificent 
banquet in the great hall. “King Edward,” we are told by an old 
writer, “was crowned and anointed as rightful heir of England, with 
much honour and worship, with his virtuous queen; and after mass 
the king went to his palace to hold a royal feast, among all the peers 
that had done him honour and worship. And when he was set at 
his meat, King Alexander of Scctland came to do him service, and to 
worship, and a hundred knights with him, horsed and arrayed.” 
Another old chronicler, Henry de Knyghton, informs us-—“ The King 
of Scotland was accompanied by a hundred knights on horseback, who, 
as soon as they had dismounted, turned their steeds loose for any one 
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to catch and keep that thought proper. Then came Edmund, Earl of 
Cornwall, the king’s nephew, and the Earls of Gloucester, Pembroke, 
and Warenne, each having in their company a hundred illustrious 
knights, wearing their lords’ armour ; and when they had alighted from 
their palfreys, they also set them free, that whoever chose might take 
them unquestioned. And the aqueduct in Cheapside poured forth white 
wine and red, like water, for those who would to drink at pleasure.” 

In 1227, when the Welsh flew to arms, and when Edward—not 
displeased with the opportunity of making his former conquests in that 
principality absolute—assembled all his military tenants for the pur- 
pose of crushing that gallant people, Eleanor never for a moment 
hesitated to share his dangers and fatigues ; and, accordingly, we find 
her the companion of her warlike consort during all his campaigns. 
In 1283 she gave birth to her daughter, the Princess Isabella, in 
Rhuddlan Castle, in Flintshire; and the following year, when she 
again promised to become a mother, Edward conducted her to the 
magnificent castle of Caernarvon, which he had recently built. 

The gateway in Caernarvon Castle through which the beautiful 
queen passed to the apartments which had been provided her is still 
known as Queen Eleanor’s gate. For the purpose of rendering her 
more secure against any attack of the Welsh barons, she was lodged in 
the Eagle Tower, a building of vast height, and of extremely grand 
and imposing appearance. “It was an eyry,” says Miss Strickland, 
“by no means too lofty for the security of the royal Eleanor and her 
expected infant, since most of the Snowdon barons still held out, and 
the rest of the principality were fiercely chafing at the English curb. 
This consideration justifies the tradition which points out a little dark 
den, built in the thickness of the walls, as the chamber where the 
faithful queen gave birth to her son Edward, The chamber is twelve 
feet in length and eight in breadth, and is without a fire-place. Its 
discomforts were somewhat modified by hangings of tapestry, of which 
some marks of tenters still appear in the walls. Queen Eleanor was the 
first person who used tapestry as garniture for walls in England, and 
she never needed it more than in her dreary lying-in chamber in Caer- 
narvon Castle.’ The oaken cradle of the infant Edward—hung by 
rings and staples to two upright pieces of wood, of rude workmanship, 
but with considerable attempt at ornament— is still preserved in 
Caernarvon Castle. It has rockers, and is crowned by two birds, 


probably either doves or eagles. ; 
The queen was confined on the 26th of April, 1284, at which 


period Edward was negotiating with the Welsh barons at Rhuddlan 
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‘Castle. He immediately hastened to Caernarvon, where, three days 
afterwards he was waited upon by a vast assemblage of the Welsh, 
who came to tender him their allegiance, and to implore him to confer 
on them a prince who should be a native of Wales, and who should 
speak the same language as themselves. Edward, without hesitation, 
promised to give them a prince of unexceptionable manners, a Welsh- 
man by birth, and one who could speak no other language. As soon 
as their acclamations of joy and promises of obedience had ceased, he 
ordered his infant son to be brought into the assembly, and, assuring 
them that he was a native of Wales, and that the first words he should 
be taught to speak should be Welsh, he presented him to them as their 
prince. By the death of Alphonso, the king’s eldest son, young 
Edward shortly afterwards became heir to the English monarchy ; the 
principality of Wales was annexed to the crown, and from this period 
it has given a title to the eldest son of the king of England. The 
Welsh ever bore an affection to the unfortunate Edward the Second ; 
partly from his having been born amongst them, and partly from 
his having been their nominal prince. During his worst misfortunes 
they ever remained truc to him, and after his death bewailed him in 
“‘lamentable songs.” 

Shortly after the birth of her son, Eleanor removed to Conway 
Castle, another of the magnificent structures erected by her husband in 
Wales. “Here,” says Miss Strickland, “all the elegancies of an age 
further advanced in luxury than is generally supposed, were assembled 
round her. Many traces of her abode at Conway exist; among 
others, her state bedchamber retains some richness of ornament ; it 
opens on a terrace commanding a beautiful view. Leading from the 
chamber is an arched recess, called by tradition Queen Eleanor’s oriel— 


“ In her oriel there she was, 
Closed well with royal glass ; 
Filled 1t was with imag’ry, 
Every wmdow by and bye” 


It is raised by steps from the floor, and beautifully adorned with 
painted glass windows. Here the Queen of England, during her levée 
on rising, sat to receive the ladies qualified to be presented to her, 
while her tirewomen combed and braided those long tresses which are 
the glory of a Spanish donna, and which her statues show Eleanor of 
Castile possessed.” 

In 1290, the unsettled state of affairs in Scotland rendered it 
imperative on Edward to hasten to that country. He had not only 
affianced his son Edward of Caernarvon to Margaret, the infant Queen 
of Scotland, but he had sent the bishop of Durham and his agents to 
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take possession of that country in their joint names, when he heard of 
the death of the young queen on a voyage to Norway. He had left 
his beloved queen in good health, but scarcely had he reached the 
Borders when he was overtaken by a messenger, who informed him 
that Eleanor was lying dangerously ill at Herdly, near Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire. Forgetting the necessities of state, and the dictates of 
ambition, in the dread of losing one so dear to him, Edward, turning 
his back on Scotland, hurried rapidly to Herdly ; but before he 
arrived, his faithful Eleanor had breathed her last. 

The grief of Edward at losing his queen is said to have been 
violent in the extreme ; and, indecd, the manner in which he solemnised 
her obsequies affords sufficient evidence of his admiration, his distress, 
and his love. During the thirteen days which the royal procession 
occupied in proceeding from Grantham to Westminster Abbey, the 
king never quitted the body, and in each town in which it rested caused 
it to be met by the ecclesiastics of the place, who carried it before the 
high altar of the cathedral or church, where they performed over 
it solemn requiems for the repose of the soul of the deceased. “The 
king,” says Daniel, “ in testimony of his great affection to her, and as 
memorials of her fidelity and virtues—in which she excelled all woman- 
kind as much as she did in dignity—all along the road in the places 
where the body rested, erected goodly crosses, engraven with her 
image.” There were formerly thirteen of these beautiful memorials, of 
which those of Northampton and Waltham alone remain. The most 
celebrated of them—the work of Cavalini—was that at Charing Cross, 
so called from Edward’s constantly calling his queen, ma chére reine— 
and this dear Queen’s Cross stood nearly where the equestrian statue 
of Charles the First now stands. This interesting relic of a past age 
was unfortunately regarded by the fanatics as a relic of Popish supor- 
stition, and, in a moment of religious phrensy, was rased to the ground 
by an illiterate rabble. 

“To our nation,” says Walsingham, “Queen Eleanor was a loving 
mother, the column and pillar of the whole realm ; therefore, to her 
glory, the king her husband caused all those famous trophies to be 
erected wherever her noble corse did rest, for he loved her above all 
earthly creatures. She was a godly and modest princess, full of pity, 
and one that showed much favour to the English nation; ready 
to relieve every man’s grief that sustained wrong, and to make them 
friends that were at discord.” Queen Eleanor died on the 29th 
of November, 1290, in the forty-seventh year of her age. 


MARGUERITE OF FRANCE, 


SECOND QUEEN OF EDWARD THE FIRST 


THE disconsolate monarch, Edward the First, who passed the earlier 
period of his widowerhood in devising and executing the most splendid 
memorials of his beloved Eleanor, having left nothing undone that 
affection and grief could suggest to do honour to her memory, sunk 
from a state of restless and active affliction to one of the most profound 
and morbid melancholy. Accustomed for years to the fond companion- 
ship, the wise counsels, and the ready sympathy of the most faultless 
of wives, he pined in his lonely wretchedness ; and though actively 
engaged in the commencement of that war with Scotland, which, with 
little intermission, occupied the remaining years of his reign, nothing 
could drive from his heart the brooding sorrow that preyed upon him, 
until at last he turned his thoughts to a second marriage. 

Hearing much of the charms of Blanche, daughter of Philip le 
Hardi, the late, and sister of Philip le Bel, the present King of France, 
Edward sent ambassadors to ascertain whether the reputation she had 
acquired was merited, and with authority, if such were the case, to treat 
for her hand. The reports of her exquisite beauty being fully confirmed 
by those deputed to judge, Edward became so enamoured of her yet 
unseen perfections, that he entered upon the terms for the marriage 
with a haste and want of caution greatly out of keeping with his usual 
wise and thoughtful mode of proceeding. 

Philip le Bel, crafty and unprincipled, resolved to take advantage 
of the anxiety of his brother-in-law elect to complete the match, and 
declared that before he would consent, Edward should settle the duchy 
of Guienne on any son he might have by Blanche, after which it was to 
descend to the heirs of this son, finally reverting to England in the event 
of a failure of issue in that line. To this the king agreed, and surren- 
dered the duchy to Philip according to the forms of feudal tenure. 
No sooner, however, was this done, than the faithless Philip refused to 
ratify the treaty. He persisted in retaining Guienne for himself; and 
instead of his beautiful sister Blanche, for whom he now contemplated 
a marriage with the eldest son of the Emperor of Austria, substituted in 
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the marriage-treaty with Edward the name of Marguerite, a younger 
sister, and at that time a child of but eleven years of age. 

A fierce war was the result of this breach of faith. The war lasted 
four years, and then pacific arrangements being made, the treaty of 
marriage was renewed, Marguerite having now attained a more mar- 
riageable age. The Pope interfered as arbitrator ; Guienne was restored 
to the English king ; and, with fifteen thousand pounds as her portion, 
which it is supposed her faithless brother intended to appropriate to 
himself, Marguerite was married to Edward at Canterbury, September 
8th, 1299, when in her seventeenth year. 

Scarcely, however, were the nuptials celebrated, when the struggles 
of William Wallace to accomplish the freedom of Scotland, demanded 
Edward’s presence there. Placing the young queen, therefore, in the 
royal apartments of the Tower, and giving strict commands that no one 
from the city, where the small-pox then raged, should be permitted to 
approach her, for fear of infection, he set out with his son on his 
northern expedition. 

The long-maintained struggle of Scotland against the English sway 
being for the time ended, the conquering monarch proceeded to Dun- 
fermline to spend the Christmas. During the earlier part of the cam- 
paign, Marguerite had followed her husband in his warlike progress, 
but when the state of affairs and her situation (for she was about to 
become a mother) rendered her doing so no longer safe, Edward placed 
her at a village called Brotherton, on the banks of the Wherfe, in 
Yorkshire. Here she gave birth to a son, Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of 
Norfolk, from whom is lineally descended the noble family of Howard. 
From Brotherton she removed to Cawood (or Caworth) Castle, which 
was her principal residence, till summoned by Edward, in 1301, on the 
entire submission of Scotland, to join him at Dunfermline. From thence, 
after the Christmas festivities, the royal pair proceeded to London in 
triumph, the king, in his passage, removing the courts of King’s Bench 
and Exchequer thither from York, where they had been holden for the 
preceding seven years, in order to be more within reach during the 
Scottish war. 

That nothing might be wanting to complete Edward’s triumph, 
Wallace, the most formidable of all the leaders Scotland had opposed to 
him, was captured, sentenced, and executed, and his head and quarters 
distributed through the various parts of Scotland. 

In order to celebrate his victories, Edward now prepared a 
magnificent tournament, which is said to have been the most splendid 
of those times. On this occasion Prince Edward was solemnly invested 
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with his principality of Wales, and received the honour of knighthood. 
Many young nobles were also knighted on this occasion, and two of the 
king’s granddaughters betrothed. 

During the remainder of Edward’s reign, Marguerite, who, strange 
to say, never was crowned, kept her court at Westminster, but the 
exhausted state of the exchequer, prevented its being supported with 
any degree of splendour. In the year 1301, Marguerite gave birth to 
her second son, Edmund, afterwards created Earl of Kent by his half- 
brother, Edward the Second. 

Many are the instances recorded of this queen’s using her influence 
with her husband to obtain forgiveness of debtors to the crown, and 
also of her excusing the payment of fines due to herself. It was by her 
intercession alone that Edward was induced to spare the life of Godfrey 
de Coigners, who had made the crown of gold for the coronation of 
Robert de Bruce, which had been concealed till opportunity should 
arrive for its use. She saved the city of Winchester from the effects 
of the king’s displeasure, and consequently was deservedly beloved 
there. In this city she gave birth to her third child, a daughter, called 
Eleanor after Edward’s first queen. Marguerite’s generosity and 
nobility of character were great, and so extensive were her charities, 
that by far the greater portion of the large revenue apportioned to 
her was appropriated to the use of those who stood in need of 
assistance. In 1305, Blanche, Duchess of Austria, the beautiful sister 
of Queen Marguerite, died ; and prayers were commanded for her soul 
by King Edward, because, as he said, “She was the dear sister of his 
beloved consort, Queen Marguerite.” By this it may be inferred that 
Edward retained no malice towards Blanche, believing, no doubt, as 
was the general opinion, that the better sister of the two, if not the 
fairer, had fallen to his lot. 

But the peace which had seemed permanently established by the 
downfall of Wallace was not doomed to be of long continuance. 
Scotland was again in arms, and Robert Bruce was crowned king of 
Scotland in the abbey of Scone. 

Great was the wrath of Edward at learning these events. Without 
a moment's delay he assembled an army, and, previous to his taking the 
field himself, despatched his son and a chosen band of nobles to check 
the progress of Bruce. Aymer de Valence, Henry de Percy, and 
Robert de Clifford, who had preceded the prince, came upon the 
Scottish army, near Methuen, and attacked them so suddenly, that, 
though they made a vigorous resistance, they were compelled to fly, 
and Bruce’s wife, daughter, and three brothers, were, among many 
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other important persons, taken prisoners. This was the last victory 
achieved against the Scots by the great “Sire Edward.” While on his 
way to join his army, he was attacked with a violent illness at Burgh- 
on-the-Sands, and, feeling his end approaching, he summoned Princo 
Edward to receive his parting admonitions. In these he commanded 
“that he should carry his father’s bones about with him in some coffin 
till he had marched through all Scotland and subdued all his enemics, 
for that none should be able to overcome him while his skeleton 
marched with him ;” that he should “love his brethren, Thomas and 
Edmund ; but especially treat with tenderness and respect his mother 
Queene Margarct.” 

Shortly after this, while his servants were raising him up to take 
some refreshment, he expired in their arms. 

Of his person Carte gives us the following description :—lHce was one 
of the goodliest personages that could be seen ; taller than most men, 
finely shaped, and well made; a lively, piercing eye; a manly beauty 
in his visage ; a majestic air, mixed with an indescribable sweetness ; 
a noble port ; an easy and engaging manner of address, which, without 
lessening his dignity, was full of goodness and condescension ; an 
inimitable gracefulness in his look, his speech, his gestures, and be- 
haviour : ina word, all his exterior commanded reverence, and inspired 
at once affection and admiration.” To this may be added, that he was 
seldom ill; never lost his teeth, nor was his sight dimmed by age. 
He was temperate ; never wore his crown after his coronation, thinking 
it a burden, but going about in the plain garments of a citizen, 
excepting on festival days. 

Marguerite’s grief for his death was as sincere as had been her 
affection. A curious record of this still exists in the document of John 
o’ London, who was employed by the queen to chronicle the heroic 
actions of her husband, and her own great sorrow for his loss. Her 
first appearance in public after his death was in obedience to his dying 
commands, in order that no time might be lost in fulfilling the treaty 
for the marriage of the Prince of Wales with Isabella of France, Mar- 
guerite’s niece. She assisted at the nuptial ceremony at Boulogne; after 
which she led a life of the utmost retirement, expending the greater 
part of her large dowry in charity and for the encouragement of art. 

Edward the Second seems fully to have carried out his father’s 
wishes with regard to his step-mother, for he ever treated her with 
the utmost affection and respect. She died at Marlborough Castle, in 
1317, at the early age of thirty-six, and was buried at the Grey Friars’ 
Church, before the altar in the choir, which she herself had built. 


ISABELLA OF FRANCE, 


QUEEN OF EDWARD THE SECOND. 


IsaABELLA stands darkly prominent in English history as the only queen 
who murdered her husband. Shakspeare has immortalised her 
infamous renown by the title of “She-wolf of France.” Her character 
and name are thus, perhaps, more familiar to the public than those of 
any queen-consort in the British annals. Her early years gave 
evidence of levity, but it was only when her passions and her thirst 
of domination had acquired their full growth, that she stood forth in all 
the genuine horrors of her nature, and stamped herself as the true 
daughter of the cruel Philip le Bel. 

Isabella was the daughter of Philip le Bel, King of France, and 
Jane, Queen of Navarre. She was thus the offspring of two sovereigns 
in their own right ; and her three brothers, Louis le Hutin, Philip le 
Long, and Charles le Bel, were successively kings of France. No 
queen-consort of England, therefore, came to the matrimonial throne 
with higher rank. She was born in the year 1295, and in 1303, when 
yet not quite nine years old, she was betrothed to Edward, Prince of 
Wales, the son of Edward the First. This betrothal took place in Paris, 
in presence of the King and Queen of France, the Count of Savoy and 
the Earl of Lincoln being the procurators on the part of the prince. 
Scarcely was Edward the First dead, when Edward of Caernarvon, 
now Edward the Second of England, was so impatient to complete 
his marriage with the fair young princess of France, still only in her 
fourteenth year, that before the funeral of the late king, his father, 
had taken place, he dispatched the Bishops of Durham and Norwich, 
the Earls of Pembroke and Lincoln, to obtain an early appointment of 
the day of marriage. Such was the characteristic weakness of 
Edward, who never stopped to reflect where his inclinations were 
concerned, that on learning the proposed day of celebration of the 
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‘nuptials at Boulogne, he at once assented to it, and hastened away from 
Scotland, where he was, and where his presence was imperatively 
necessary for fixing finally on his head the crown of that kingdom, for 
which his father had so long and sternly fought. 

He had already recalled his fatal favourite Gaveston, and even with 
the most astounding imprudence appointed him guardian of the realm 
m his absence. This done, he set sail at the very earliest possible 
hour, on January 22nd, 1308, with the queen dowager, Marguerite, for 
Boulogne. There, his bride, accompanied by her royal parents and 
a more splendid assemblage of princes and nobles than had ever before 
been collected on such an occasion, had arrived before him. The next 
day, being the festival of the Conversion of St. Paul, the nuptials were 
celebrated with unexampled magnificence in the celebrated cathedral 
of that city. Besides the King and Queen of France, the parents of 
the bride, there were present, Louis, King of Navarre, the bride’s 
brother, their mother having resigned that kingdom to his rule; the 
King and Queen of the Romans, the King of Sicily, the Archduke of 
Austria ; Marie, the Queen Dowager of France, and Marguerite, the 
Queen Dowager of England, the aunt, and now about to become the 
mother-in-law of the bride. 

The beauty of the royal pair is celebrated by the writers of the 
time, as filling all the spectaturs with admiration. Kdward was 
regarded as the handsomest man in Europe, and Isabella, though 
still a mere girl, had by her beauty already won the name of 
Isabella the Fair. Flattering, however, as were all the externals of 
this scene—there lay inwardly all the elements of discontent, tempest, 
and ruin. The physical beauty of the young king concealed only a 
mind weak as water, and so constituted as to become the willing 
prey of aspiring and showy favourites ; that of Isabella, a soul full of 
tiger-passions, before which, honour, principle, and humanity were as 
stubble in the whirlwind. 

These ostensibly happy, but doomed persons were married on the 
25th of January, and on the 7th of February, after great festivities, 
they embarked for England, and landed at Dover the same day. 

Amongst those who waited to welcome the young couple to 
their kingdom, was the king’s favourite, Piers Gaveston, whom 
Edward, the moment he saw him, flew to, and embraced in the most 
extravagant manner, calling him “brother.” This scene’ was very 
disgusting to the queen and her uncles, the Counts of Valois and 
Kvereux, who had accompanied her. Thus, at the moment when 
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they set their feet on their kingdom, the seeds of all their future 
miseries and crimes were planted. The nobles seeking an opportunity 
to ruin Gaveston, saw the occasion in the queen’s unconcealed dis- 
pleasure. As if to give them the fullest plea of folly against him, 
Edward bestowed the costly presents of jewels, rings, and other highly 
valuable articles which the King of France had sent him, and which the 
queen very justly regarded as part of her dowry, on Gaveston. Nothing 
could display a more ominous imbecility, or one more likely to incense 
a young and beautiful wife. But this was not the full measure of 
Edward’s ridiculous weakness and impolicy in regard to his favourite. 
At the coronation, when the office of bearing St. Edward’s crown 
before the king should have been given to one of the princes of the 
blood royal, to the astonishment of every one, and to the unconcealed 
indignation of the nobility, Gaveston was found fulfilling this high duty, 
while Henry of Lancaster bore the royal rod surmounted with the 
dove, and Thomas of Lancaster bore the Curtana, or sword of mercy. 
These were the king’s near relatives, and the insult to them and to the 
whole assembly was the more felt by their being placed on a level with 
a man like Gaveston. 

But still more, Gaveston took upon himself to arrange all the 
ceremonies and routine of the coronation and its attendant festivities ; 
and these were executed in so shameful a manner, that there was 
@ universal murmur. It was three o'clock before the coronation was 
over ; the dinner-hour was delayed till it was quite dark, and the 
hungry courtiers were excited to a high degree of wrath. When the 
viands did appear, they were so vilely cooked and so clumsily served, 
there was such a paucity of officers for the occasion, and they were 
running one against another in such a way, that all was confusion, 
disappointment, and scandal. Owing to the wretchedness of the 
arrangements, there were numerous accidents through the day, which 
cast a gloom on the general spirit ; and one knight, Sir John Bakewell, 
was actually trodden to death. The queen received many slights, 
which she regarded, and probably was incited to believe, as studied. 

The French nobles returned home swelling with the ill-feeling 
produced by these circumstances, and loud in resentment of the 
insults, as they regarded them, offered to their princess. The queen 
herself was not the less eloquent in her letter to her father on her own 
wrongs, and on the preposterous infatuation of the king in regard to 
Gaveston. All this was so much advantage thrown into the hands of 
the discontented aristocracy. The queen came young, beautiful, and 
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surrounded by every evidence of royal splendour. She had two 
crowns of gold richly set with gems, robes of the most queenly 
richness, a magnificent array of gold and silver plate, including superb 
drinking-vessels, massive dishes, and fifty silver porringers. On the 
other hand, the weak Edward, instead of lavishing his attentions on 
his wife, flung everything with an insane prodigality into the lap of 
Gaveston. He had already so impoverished his treasury by his gifts 
to his favourite, that he had not a penny to pay the necessary expenses 
of his coronation, or the daily demands of his household. He was 
compelled to ask his nobles for supplies, and they were met by 
peremptory demands for the dismissal of his disgraceful favourite. The 
King of France placed himself in communication with the discontented 
aristocracy, and did all in his power to effect this really desirable object. 
Thomas Earl of Lancaster, and Henry Earl of Derby, were nearly as 
closely related to the queen as to the king himself. They were the 
great heads of the disaffected party, and, therefore, entered into a 
close alliance with Isabella. They demanded that Gaveston should 
be banished beyond the seas ; and Edward, promising to comply, sent 
him to Ireland as its viceroy. This was an evasion of his word ; and the 
stinging speeches of Gaveston, who was not only endowed with a showy 
beauty, but a very keen and dangerous wit, only added intensity to the 
resentment of the nobles. The queen appealed to them for some 
provision of income, and the lords, finding that she was actually 
penniless by the improvidence of the king, settled upon her the 
revenues of Ponthieu and Montrieul. 

Gaveston very soon returned from Ireland; but such was now 
the united power of the queen’s party, that Edward was compelled 
again to dismiss him. This time he sent him to Guienne; but gave 
him, at parting, not only all his own jewels, but all the trinkets which 
Isabella had presented to him at different times as tokens of affection. 
Gaveston remained absent till 1312, and during his absence there was 
a period of national tranquillity, the queen being strong in the public 
regard. On Gaveston’s return, she did not conceal from him her 
dislike, and he, the haughty favourite, treated her in return with 
insult. From this time, one trait in Isabella’s character became con- 
spicuous. No man ever excited her resentment who did not perish 
under its effect ; the king himself forming no exception to this fact. 
Isabella at this period lost the reputation of a gentle and a good woman, 
peculiarly humane and charitable to the poor. But she had marked 
Gaveston for destruction, and it rapidly came. The Earl of Lancaster 
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put himself at the head of the disaffected nobility, who demanded, 
with arms in their hands, the final dismissal of Gaveston. The king 
fied with his favourite to Newcastle, taking the queen with him, and, 
hotly pursued by the victorious barons, they marched thence to Scar- 
borough, leaving the queen to take care of herself, who retired to 
Tynemouth. Edward left Gaveston in possession of the almost im- 
pregnable castle of Scarborough, and hastened to levy forces in the 
midland counties. But Gaveston, apparently almost as weak as his 
monarch, soon suffered himself to fall into the hands of his enemies, 
who carried him to near Warwick, where they beheaded him at Black- 
low hill. 

The death of Gaveston, and the birth of a prince, the afterwards 
famous Edward the Third, when the queen his mother was only in her 
eighteenth year, gave a period of repose and joy to the realm. This 
continued for about ten years, during a great part of which, the queen 
becoming successively the mother of several children, so conducted 
herself as to win the highest good-will of the nation. Had she 
possessed a husband of a vigorous and virtuous character, it is probable 
that the worst parts of her nature would have lain dormant, and, from 
want of stimulus, have died out. But the feebleness and follies of her 
husband roused the darker passions of her soul, and, while the king 
involved himself in ruin, he gave occasion to the development of a 
criminality in her which has scarcely a parallel in history. The amiable 
mother, the acquiescent wife, the benevolent woman and queen, were 
by degrees metamorphosed into the insatiate reveller in adulterous 
passion, the relentless female fiend of cruelty, and of an infamy osten- 
tatious and unabashed. 

Through the influence of Isabella, the barons, who had risen in 
arms, and put Gaveston to death, were eventually pardoned. But 
scarcely was this effected, when, with his incurable proneness to fix his 
affections on a favourite, the king had supplied the place of Gaveston 
with a young man of the name of Despenser. Hugh Despenser was 
accomplished, brave, and amiable. He was of an ancient descent, but 
poor, and a dependent of the Earl of Lancaster. The earl himself had 
placed him about the court ;—a fatal act, which ended in the earl’s 
own destruction, that of the Despensers, of many other men, barons 
as well as commoners, and, finally, of the king himself. 

No sooner did the king see Despenser, than he became, as it were, 
bewitched by him. He married him to the daughter of the late Earl 
of Gloucester, gave him immense estates, and also heaped on the older 
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Despenser, Hugh’s father, patronage and property almost without limit. 
The barons conceived for the Despensers an intensity of hate and 
jealousy equal to that which they had borne to Gaveston. The Earl of 
Lancaster was the first to show hostility to his old follower. The 
nobles rose, burnt the castles of the Despensers, and demanded of the 
king their perpetual banishment. To this Edward was compelled to 
consent. 

But in 1321, an incident occurred which produced the most extra- 
ordinary consequences. The queen, on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, was refused by Lady Badlesmere, the wife 
of the castellan, admittance to her own castle of Leeds, in Kent. 
Badlesmere was absent, but on hearing his wife’s deed, approved and 
confirmed it. All the indignant fire of the queen’s nature was roused 
at this insult; she complained vehemently to the king that she had 
been grossly insulted, and six of her royal escort slain by a volley of 
arrows from the castle walls. Edward was compelled to vindicate his 
own honour and that of the queen. The Londoners were fired with 
enthusiasm to revenge the injury of this popular queen, and the insolent 
Lady Badlesmere was speedily lodged close prisoner in the Tower, after 
having seen the seneschal of the castle, Walter Colepepper, and eleven 
of the garrison, hanged before its gates. 

But Badlesmere was one of the associated barons who had com- 
pelled Edward to banish the Despensers ; therefore the barons, and 
the Earl of Lancaster at their head, before so prompt in their zeal 
for the queen, now lay still, and took no part in the demonstration 
against the Badlesmeres. The queen was piqued ; and, fatally for all 
parties, she urged the king to employ the force, which he had success- 
fully used against the Badlesmeres, to put down the baronial faction. 
This produced unforeseen results. The queen not only lost the favour of 
the barons, but the Despensers, encouraged by the disgrace of these 
their powerful enemies, immediately re-appeared on the scene. The 
king, flushed with his success at Leeds Castle, and urged on by the 
spirit of vengeance in the Despensers, pursued the barons, defeated 
them in a battle at Boroughbridge, took Lancaster, with ninety-five of 
his followers, and beheaded him at Pontefract. 

The queen, during this warfare, took refuge in the Tower of London ; 
and here the crowning circumstance of her fate curiously took place. 
Roger Mortimer, a daring chief of the Welsh border, was a prisoner in 
the Tower, under sentence of death, for his attack on the estates of the 
Despensers before their banishment. Probably the queen’s hatred of the 
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Despensers was the first cause which gave the handsome and uni- 
principled Mortimer access to the presence of the queen, who, so fortu- 
nately for him, had thus taken up her abode in the Tower. But his own 
attractions in the eyes of Isabella, no doubt, speedily completed that 
blind passion in his favour which, from this moment, reigned in the heart 
of the queen. By her means he received at Christmas a reprieve ; 
and, though he was convicted in the following year, 1323, of a treason- 
able plan of seizing not only the Tower, but Windsor and Wallingford, 
he yet, once more, was respited from death through the means of the 
queen’s staunch adherents, Adam Orleton, and Beck, Bishop of Durham, 
and contrived to make his escape from prison, no doubt by aid out 
of the same quarter. He succeeded in reaching France; and, once 
safe, the besotted queen went to work with redoubled zeal for the 
destruction of his enemies, and the accomplishment of the scheme 
which they had unquestionably planned together. 

She made a direct and open attack upon the Despensers, her own 
enemies and Mortimer’s. She declared the Earl of Lancaster, who had 
fallen the victim of her own vengeance, to be a saint and martyr, 
sacrificed to the hatred of the Despensers. The Despensers, with a 
hearty return of ill-will, induced the king to deprive Isabella of her 
revenues. She complained to her brother, Charles le Bel, King of 
France : Charles threatened to seize on all the English provinces in 
France, and then Isabella artfully proposed to go out as mediatrix 
between her husband and brother. The ruse was successful. She 
escaped thus to France, where she soon induced the weak king to allow 
her eldest son Edward, Prince of Wales, to join her. This done, she 
threw off the mask, openly maintained the most scandalous connection 
with Mortimer, and refused to return to England, notwithstanding the 
earnest entreaties of her husband. 

Edward’s letters to her, to her son, and to his royal brother-in-law 
at this time were of the most earnest and, in themselves, really 
reasonable character. But his close alliance with the Despensers was 
against him, and this afforded a most unanswerable plea to the queen. 
She demanded their dismissal; declared that she dared not trust her- 
self within their reach; that the king himself could afford her no 
protection against them ; that they openly disregarded his most positive 
commands ; and that they only wanted to secure her in order to put 
her to death. With this valid plea against her husband, a plea fully 
sanctioned by the contempt of the nation for the king’s weak slavery 
to his favourites, Isabella not only continued to set at defiance the 
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entreaties of Edward to return, but entered into marriage arrange- 
ments for her son, of a nature most utterly opposed to Edward’s wishes. 
He himself was engaged in a double treaty, for the marriage of Prince 
Edward with the Infanta Eleonora of Arragon, and of his eldest 
daughter, the Princess Eleanor, to the young King of Arragon. Isa- 
bella, however, regardless of the king’s honour, and caring for nothing 
but those iniquitous plans which she had now matured with Mortimer 
for the deposition of the king her husband, sought to contract Edward 
to a daughter of the Count of Hainault, whose wife was Isabella's first 
cousin. This alliance she eventually accomplished. 

But Isabella’s conduct was become so flagrant, that all France 
resounded with it. The king, her brother, urged by the plain and 
solemn remonstrances of the King of England, and disgusted with 
Isabella’s shameless behaviour, now ordered her to quit his kingdom 
and return to her husband, or he would make her return with shame. 
On this the guilty Isabella fled to Hainault, carrying her son Edward 
with her, and there threw herself, like a distressed queen of romance, 
on the protection and aid of that court. She was conducted to Valen- 
ciennes in great state, and there feasted for eight days, with much 
honour, when the Count’s brother, Sir John of Hainault, vowed to 
become her champion against all her enemies. Amid his chivalrous 
vows, the valiant knight did not conceal it from his brother the Count, 
that he thought it a fine opportunity for making his fortune. He 
declared that he “believed God had inspired him with a desire for this 
enterprise for his advancement.” 

An armament soon collected at Dort, and on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1326, the queen embarked, accompanied by Sir John Hainault, as 
commander of the forces, and Roger Mortimer, as commander of her 
English partisans. Her army consisted of 2757 soldiers. Henry of 
Lancaster, and many other lords and knights, forgetting her offences 
against them in their still deeper hatred to the Despensers, flocked to 
her standard. The infamy of the queen, so notorious in France, was 
still unknown to the mass of the people on this side of the Channel. 
Their, belief in her being an injured and persecuted queen and woman, 
blinded them to all attempts to unveil her real character, and from all 
sides streamed multitudes to her aid. Every Plantagenet in the king- 
dom deserted the king, and united in her support. The king, in 
consternation, proscribed all who had appeared in arms against him, 
and offered a thousand pounds for the Earl of Mortimer. Isabella 
replied by offering two thousand for the head of young Despenser. 
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The affrighted king fled to Bristol. The queen and all her forces 
went in brisk pursuit. The Londoners rose, and, in the queen’s name, 
seized on the Tower, and put to death the Bishop of Exeter, whom the 
king had left in it; and named the king’s boy-son, John of Eltham, 
Keeper of the city. 

From Bristol the king fled in a boat for the Welsh shore, after 
seeing the elder Despenser executed before the walls with unheard-of 
barbarities. But, driven by a storm to the coast of Glamorganshire, 
Despenser and Baldrock, Bishop of Norwich, his companions, were seized. 
in the woods of Llantressan ; and Edward, helpless and hopeless, imme- 
diately surrendered himself, and was led in triumph to the queen, and 
delivered to her as her prisoner. 

The hour was now come which was to display the full malignity of 
Isabella’s nature. She had reached the object of her ambition. Power 
was in her hands, and she indulged in its exercise with a regardless- 
ness of honour, nature, or feeling, which stripped the bandage from the 
eyes of her deluded subjects, and showed her as she was—a monster of 
cruelty and vice in the shape of a lovely woman. 

Isabella set forward towards London, leading her husband, a despised 
and degraded captive, in her train. His favourite, Hugh Despenser, 
having witnessed from the walls of Bristol the dreadful death of his 
father, lost all spirit ; and being tied, by order of Sir Thomas Wager, 
the Marshal of the queen’s army, upon the back of the least and most 
sorry steed that could be found, was thus led, clothed in his dress of 
state, with the arms of Gloucester emblazoned upon his tabard, and 
with trumpets and cymbals sounding before him, an object of derision, 
through all the towns till they reached Hereford. There, nearly dead 
with grief, shame, and starvation—for he refused to eat, lest he should 
live till they reached London,—he was executed with many horrible 
cruelties, and crowned with nettles. 

Mortimer now paraded before the public eye the favours of his royal 
mistress, and indulged his thirst for blood in the execution of his enemies. 
The Earl of Arundel had been already executed, with two other con- 
spicuous persons, at Hereford. When the queen arrived in London, 
vast crowds passed out to meet and welcome her. She was attended 
by a huge body of troops and followers, and accompanied by her knight- 
errant, John of Hainault, and her paramour, Mortimer. A parliament 
was held on the 15th of December, in which the king was formally 
deposed, and his son proclaimed instead, by the title of Edward the 
Third. 
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The wretched king had already been compelled to resign the great 
seal to the delegate of the queen, Adam Orleton, the unprincipled 
Bishop of Hereford. This done, commissioners were sent to Kenilworth 
Castle, where the king was confined, with this base bishop and ready 
tool of Isabella at their head ; and here the king was compelled, under 
the vilest insults and abuse from Orleton, to strip himself of his regalia, 
which he did in much agony and prostration of mind. The young king 
was crowned at Westminster during Christmas, 1326. Sir John of 
Hainault was granted an annuity of four hundred marks, and, after 
much feasting, took his leave. 

Parliament appointed a regency of twelve peers and prelates, for 
the guardianship of the youthful sovereign and the nation ; but Isabella, 
her paramour, Mortimer, and her base creature, Bishop Orleton, seized 
on the reins of government, and acted as they pleased. 

From this time forward, the path of Isabella was one steep 
descent into crime and eternal infamy. The Scots, who had found 
an opponent in Edward the Second very different from his father, 
who had been a thorn in their side all his days, now thought it 
a fair opportunity to make an inroad. Young Edward marched 
boldly against them, leaving Isabella and Mortimer to enjoy the power 
at home. 

That power was employed to perpetrate one of the blackest deeds 
in history. The poor captive king continued to implore the queen, in 
most moving letters, that he might be permitted to see her and his son ; 
but no feeling of compassion could now touch that savage heart. 
Learning that the Earl ef Lancaster had become softened by the situ- 
ation of his late monarch, and inclined to treat him with kindness, she 
removed him from Kenilworth, and gave him into the hands of Sir 
John Maltravers. Sir John, a hardened tool, put him under the con- 
trol of two humbler, if not baser tools. These fellows, Gurney and 
Ogle, conducted him, by night-journeys, in thin clothing, and suffering 
intensely from the cold, to Corfe Castle, thence to Bristol, and thence, 
again, for fear of the public, to Berkeley Castle. These monsters 
employed the most refined cruelties to torture their unhappy, deposed 
sovereign. They deprived him of sleep, crowned him with hay in 
derision, and shaved him in an open field with muddy water from a 
ditch. One dark night, towards the end of September, they completed 
their devilish work, by scorching his intestines with a hot iron. His 
piercing shrieks and screams of anguish startled numbers in the neigh- 
bouring town from their sleep ; “and,” says Holinshed, “they prayed 
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heartily to God to receive his soul, for they understood by those cries 
what the matter meant.” 

This fiend-like act completely rent away the hearts of the people 
from Isabella. They now contemplated with disgust and indignation 
the conduct of herself and her paramour, Mortimer ; and, as if resolved 
to defy public opinion to the utmost, while the murdered king was 
interred, without any ceremony, in the Cathedral of Gloucester, the 
queen hastened to celebrate, with great festivities, the marriage of her 
son and his Hainault bride. She concluded, also, a treaty with Scot- 
land, selling, for twenty thousand pounds (which Mortimer pocketed), 
those claims over that kingdom for which the two last kings had shed 
so much blood. She, moreover, contracted her daughter, the Princess 
Joanna, a child of five years of age, to the heir of the Scottish throne, 
then about two years old; and herself and Mortimer journeyed to 
Berwick with the infant princess, to attend the nuptial ceremony. 

The queen and her paramour had now become so accustomed to 
the taste of blood, that it seemed difficult to satisfy their appetite for it. 
The Earl of Lancaster, her own uncle, and the two brothers of the late 
king, Thomas of Brotherton and the Earl of Kent, who had deserted the 
council-chamber, and withdrawn in grief and indignation from all 
intercourse with the queen and Mortimer since the king’s death, were 
soon marked out for destruction. The Earl of Kent was seized and 
executed at Winchester, where the terror of thus shedding innocent 
and royal blood was so great that the executioner stole away from his 
office, and the unhappy duke was left standing on the scaffold from 
noon till five in the afternoon, before any one could be found to perform 
the odious deed. It was at length done by a condemned felon, on 
receiving his pardon for the act. 

Before, however, the other victims could be reached, the terrible 
career of this wicked woman was arrested. Her paramour Mortimer 
had assumed such princely state, and bore himself with such insolence, 
that even his own son called him “the King of Folly.” He had been 
created Earl of March, and kept a retinue like a monarch. The 
nobility became incensed beyond endurance at his arrogance, and at the 
infamous crimes in which he was daily indulging with the abandoned 
queen. They opened the eyes of the gallant young king to the 
dishonour which his mother was bringing on him. A _ parliament 
was summoned to meet at Nottingham, when Edward, entering by a 
subterranean passage, the castle in which Isabella and Mortimer were 
lodged, seized Mortimer, and had him conveyed to the Tower in 
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London, whence, a few hours after his arrival, he was conducted to 
Tyburn, and hanged, being the first criminal that suffered on that 
notorious gallows. 

Edward confined his sanguinary and vicious mother in Castle 
Rising, in Norfolk, where he sometimes visited her. She was in her 
six-and-thirtieth year when she entered her prison, and she continued 
there till she was sixty-three, suffering a captivity of twenty-seven 
years. Such was in her “the ruling passion strong in death,” that she 
chose to be buried in Grey Friars Church, Newgate, London, by the 
side of Mortimer, and such her disgusting dissimulation, that she ordered 
the heart of her murdered husband to be laid on her breast. 

Thus ended the strange, and for the greater part of her life, the 
revolting career of this “She-Wolf of France.” Besides Edward the 
Third, Isabella had three other children by Edward the Second, John 
of Eltham, and the Princesses Eleanor and Joanna. 


PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT, 


CONSORT OF EDWARD THE THIRD. 


Hainav—or, as we usually spell it, Hainault—had the honour of giving 
birth to one of the best queens-consort which England ever possessed. 
She was the daughter of William the Third, surnamed the Good, Count 
of Hainau and Holland. Her mother was Jane of Valois, daughter of 
Charles of France, Count de Valois, and sister of that Philip of Valois 
to whom Edward subsequently proved so injurious an antagonist. 
During, therefore, all the long: warfare which occurred between France 
and England, prior to the year 1350, Philippa could never see a 
husband triumph but at the expense of an uncle. After that period, 
the monarch who succeeded to the throne was, in one degree, less 
closely allied to her; yet in the captive, John the Good, she possessed 
a cousin-german. In those days, however, when the most abominable 
violations of the claims of the closest consanguinity were wilfully 
practised with a frequency which rendered mankind habituated to 
the contemplation of them, Philippa probably did not find her con- 
science much burdened by her husband's infraction of her own ties of 
lineage. 

Edward’s iniquitous mother, Isabella of France, was, for her own 
selfish and wicked purposes, the origin of his marriage with Philippa. 
When this vile woman, or she-wolf, as she was called, quitted England, 
in order to organise on the continent a conspiracy for the subversion of 
her weak and unfortunate husband from his throne, she cared little at 
what price, or at whose cost and sacrifice, she obtained countenance 
and coadjutors. For this purpose, one of her first expedients was to 
affiance her son Edward, then a boy whose age was less than fifteen 
years, to the daughter of any powerful nobleman who would abet her 
bad cause. The ally she required she found in William the Good. 
Edward at an early age had taken refuge at the court of Hainault 
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with his mother, and there a mutual attachment sprung up between 
Philippa and himself; and thus, by a strange dispensation of fortune, 
the vices of the mother were the instruments for providing the son with 
a virtuous, rational, active, and affectionate wife. 

But though the betrothal took place at Valenciennes in October, 
1327, the marriage did not occur until January, 1328, at York. At 
this period he was still under the domination of his mother and the 
infamous Mortimer, who appropriated to themselves all the power and 
the revenues of the state. With little pomp, therefore, his union must 
have been celebrated, had not his bride, who was the daughter of one 
of the richest princes of that time, arrived in England with a splendid 
retinue and all the other accessories of opulence. Thanks, therefore, 
to this assistance, and to the attendance of many of the nobility, the 
ceremony of the marriage was performed with a decent parade. Thus, 
from the very beginning of his life until the end, one of the most 
prominent features in the career of this redoubted conqueror was his 
poverty. In vain be appears to have strained acts, and to have 
violated acts; to have systematised plunder under the title of purveyance; 
to have infringed all the rights of property, and all the few privileges 
which the subjects then possessed ; to have taxed, traded, begged, 
borrowed, stolen, and even pawned his own person to his creditors— 
still the mighty Edward and his hungry court seem always to have 
been half-clothed and half-fed. 

For nearly two years after his marriage, Edward still remained 
under the sinister influence of Isabella and Mortimer. But in the 
autumn of 1330 he undertook one of those enterprises which excite in 
its favour the interest and sympathy of everyreader. Being as he was, 
not yet eighteen, he resolved to rid himself of the pernicious control of 
his vicious mother and her usurping and detestable paramour; when 
he, the sovereign, to obtain this end, was compelled to work as secretly 
and darkly as if he had been some fell conspirator seeking to destroy 
the rightful occupant of the throne. With so much prudence did he 
mature his plans, and with so much spirit execute them, that the blow 
fell on the base Mortimer like a thunderbolt; and without even the 
power to attempt resistance, he was made prisoner in Nottingham 
Castle. But then the lawless disposition of Edward evinced itself ; for, 
prompted equally by impatience and his despotic tendency, he contrived 
to do that which might have appeared to have been impracticahle— 
that is, he actually succeeded in making Mortimer, the murderer, the 
traitor, the perpetrator of every crime most meriting capital punishment, 
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be doomed to death informally and unjustly. No witnesses were called 
for his inculpation or defence; in fact, no trial was allowed him; but 
his judges, receiving as sufficient evidence against him the unbounded 
notoriety of his misdeeds, sentenced him to be hanged. This singular 
mode of condemnation, so much more likely to be productive of an 
expeditious than an infallible justice, is most strikingly characteristic 
of those rude times. But even in them it was considered as somewhat 
too wanton and arbitrary, and twenty years afterwards a parliament 
revoked, in favour of his son, the sentence by which Mortimer, the 
assassin, was illegally gibbeted. 

From this period a free scope was afforded to Edward for the 
exercise of his talents and energies. The first effort of this gallant 
and gifted youth was to rid his kingdom of the numerous robbers 
and marauders who had multiplied to an insufferable extent during 
the political troubles and judicial impotence of the last reign. 

The suppression of the robbers, and the strength which Edward 
added to the hands of the ministers of justice, exerted a most beneficial 
influence on the repose and energy of the kingdom ; consequently, the 
ambitious stripling had both time and power to gaze around him, and 
determine where he should strike his first blow for conquest and for 
fame. Scotland at last obtained this undesired preference ; and he 
resolved openly to espouse the cause of Baliol, who pretended to the 
throne of that country, in opposition to the rightful successor, David 
Bruce. For a time the former prince was triumphant, and his com- 
petitor was cxpelled the kingdom, together with his betrothed wife, 
Jane, sister of Edward ; but, by a sudden insurrection of the chieftains 
favourable to David Bruce, Baliol was in his turn compelled to fly. 
Edward quickly assembled an army to re-instate him on his throne ; 
and, on the 19th of July, 1333, he encountered the forces of Scotland, 
commanded by Sir Archibald Douglas, at Halidown Hill. The over- 
throw of the Scots was complete, and nearly thirty thousand of them 
were slain. The result of this sanguinary victory was, that the claim 
of England to the homage of Scotland was again admitted, and that 
Berwick, Dunbar, Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and all the north-eastern 
counties were annexed to England. 

Bnt no sooner was Edward returned to his own dominions, than 
the Scots again revolted. He re-assembled his army, and once more 
invaded them ; but they declined a battle, and withdrew into their high- 
lands. Thus bafiled of a contemplated victory, Edward was necessitated 
to retire, after having burnt the houses and desolated the estates of the 
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supporters of Bruce, who arose again immediately after his departure, 
and captured all the English garrisons. A third time he hastened to 
Scotland with his army, when, Hume says, “he found everything hostile 
in the kingdom, except the spot on which he was encamped; and 
though he marched uncontrolled over the Low Countries, the nation was 
farther than ever from being broken and subdued.” A striking picture 
and a striking lesson, which Edward seems to have had the common 
sense to perceive; for we hear no more of conflicts with Scotland 
until the Scotch, in their turn, became invaders, and David assailed the 
dominions of his brother-in-law. 

These ineffectual wars lasted five years, during which Philippa is 
stated by her biographers to have been far more profitably employed. 
In the first instance, she was engaged in strengthening the throne by 
augmenting the dynasty. The famous Black Prince was born on the 
15th of June, 1330, at Woodstock ; in 1334, the Princess Elizabeth 
was born; in 1335, the Princess Jane: and in 1336, at Tickhill, in 
Yorkshire, William of Hatfield, as the child, by some strange and 
unexplained reason, is designated, first saw the light. 

But, in addition to these services to the House of Plantagenet, 
Philippa was still more importantly occupied in benefiting the nation ; 
for to her it is asserted that we owe the establishment of our cloth 
manufactures in England. Among Rymer’s Feoedera is preserved a 
letter, dated July 3, 1331, addressed to John Kempe, of Flanders, 
cloth-weaver in wool ; by which he is informed “that if he will come 
to England with the servants and apprentices of his mystery, and with 
his goods and chattels, and with any dyers and fullers who may be 
inclined willingly to accompany him beyond seas, and increase their 
mysteries in the kingdom of England, they shall have letters of protec- 
tion, and assistance in their settlement.” 

To this statement Miss Agnes Strickland adds—* Philippa occasion- 
ally visited Kempe and the rest of her colony in Norwich ; nor did she 
disdain to blend all the magnificence of chivalry with her patronage of 
the productive arts. Like a beneficent queen of the hive, she cherished 
and protected the working bees. At a period of her life which, in 
common characters, is considered girlhood, she had enriched one of the 
cities of the realm by her statistical wisdom. There was wisdom, like- 
wise, in the grand tournaments she held at Norwich, which might be 
considered as exhibitions showing the citizens how well, in time of need, 
they could be protected by a gallant nobility. These festivals displayed 
the defensive class.and the productive class in admirable union and 
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beneficial intercourse ; while the example of the queen promoted mutual 
respect between them. Edward the Third did not often take part in 
these visits to Norwich, which were generally paid by the queen while 
her husband spent some days with his guilty and miserable mother at 
Castle Rising, in Norfolk,—a strong proof that he did not consider 
Isabella a fit companion for his Philippa. 

“ It is likely that the establishment of the Flemish artists in England 
had some connection with the visit that Jeanne of Valois, Countess of 
Hainault, paid to her royal daughter in the autumn of 1331. The 
mother of Philippa was a wise and good woman, who loved peace, and 
who promoted the peaceful arts. During her sojourn in England, she 
further strengthened the beneficial alliance between England and the 
Low Countries, by negotiating a marriage between the king’s sister, 
Eleanora, and the Duke of Gueldres, which was soon after celebrated.” 

In 1333, Edward, while besieging Berwick, found his queen Philippa 
actually besieged by Douglas in Bambrough Castle ; and, exasperated 
at this, he carried on the war with such reckless ferocity, that he not 
only soon relieved Bambrough, but added Berwick, by an act of bloody 
perfidy—the murder of the two young Seatons, sons of the Governor— 
permanently to the British Crown. — 

At the period to which we have advanced (1337), occurred an 
incident which exercised so important an influence in the subsequent 
career of Edward and Philippa, that it must be narrated distinctly, 
though briefly. We refer to the claim preferred by Edward to the 
throne of France—a long premeditated deed, which not only shaped 
his future course, but dispersed throughout the English nation the 
seeds of actions and passions which, even in this day, are not wholly 
extinct. 

Philip the Fourth of France, surnamed the Fair, who was the 
maternal grandfather of Edward, left three sons, each of whom, in his 
turn, reigned for a brief time ; their names were Louis le Hutin, Philip 
the Long, and Charles le Bel. The last of these kings, all of whom 
were uncles of Edward, died on the 1st of February, 1328, leaving no 
sons, but two daughters. Thus was extinguished the direct male line 
of the elder branch of the Capets; and from this failure Edward 
originated his claim to the throne of France, as the grandson of Philip 
the Fair. But the nephew of this sovereign pretended a prior right to it, 
in virtue of his male descent ; and he appealed to the Salique law to 
justify his demand. The nation admitted the validity of his plea, and 
Philip de Valois was crowned with universal assent. 
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The ambitious and crafty Edward was then in a dilemma; for if 
he recognised the Salique law, Philip must continue to reign; and, if 
he disputed it, the daughters of his uncles took precedence of him. 
Now, as all together nearly half-a-dozen of them happened to exist, his 
chance of succession became wonderfully and almost invisibly attenu- 
ated, if he ever allowed any of his fair but unhappily multitudinous 
cousins to clutch the sceptre. Had only one existed, he might perhaps 
have fancied that he could maintain her celibacy, and himself have 
lived in hope ; but the direful plurality made hope impossible. 

Nearly ten years elapsed before he could solve this difficulty. At 
length, in the year 1337, his ruminations gave birth to the paradox, 
that though the Salique law operated to prevent a female from succeed- 
ing to the throne, it did not prevent her from transmitting the suc- 
cession to a male heir; and therefore, as son and representative of 
Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, he was now rightful king of 
France. This clumsy and audacious invention was the happiest expe- 
dient which even the ingenious Edward could find to fulfil the double 
purpose of excluding both classes of his competitors, and of substan- 
tiating his own claims to the throne. Nothing can give a more forcible 
idea of the badness of his cause than the version which he employed to 
enforce it. Yet so licentious and insensible was his ambition, that upon 
these preposterous pleas he plunged the two people into those furious 
wars which begot national antipathies, not yet extinct. 

In 1338 Edward crossed over into Flanders with his forces, pre- 
paratory to his invasion of France—an invasion which occupied nearly 
all the life of this monarch, and did not cease till 1374. These wars 
added much to the military fame and domestic exertions of England. 
During them the great victory of Crecy was achieved, and the Black 
Prince won his fame. But the portion which Queen Philippa had in 
them lies in a small compass, yet is fuller of true glory than all the 
exploits of her husband and son. 

In less than two months after the battle of Crecy—that is, on the 
17th of October—was fought the battle of Neville’s Cross, in England. 
Froissart gives Queen Philippa the credit of this great victory over the 
Scots, and it is thus related by a modern historian :—“It was now 
Philippa’s turn to do battle royal with a king. As a diversion in favour 
of France, David of Scotland advanced into England a fortnight after 
the battle of Crecy, and burned the suburbs of York. At this juncture, 
Philippa herself hastened to the relief of her northern subjects, 
Froissart has detailed with great spirit the brilliant conduct of the 
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queen at this crisis : ‘The Queen of England, who was very anxious to 
defend her kingdom, in order to show that she was in earnest about it, 
came herself to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. She took up her residence 
there, to wait for her forces. On the morrow, the King of Scots, with 
full forty thousand men, advanced within three short miles of the 
town of Newcastle; he sent to inform the queen, that if her men 
were willing to come forth from the town, he would wait and give 
them battle. Philippa answered, that she accepted his offer, and 
that her bairns would risk their lives for the realm of their lord 
their king.’ 

“The quecn’s army drew up in order for battle at Neville’s Cross. 
Philippa advanced among them mounted on her white charger, and 
entreating her men to do their duty well in defending the honour of 
their lord the king, and urged them for the love of God to fight man- 
fully. They promised that they would acquit themselves loyally to the 
utmost of their power, and perhaps better than if the king had been 
there in person. The qucen then took her leave of them, and recom- 
mended them to the care of God and St. George. 

“ There is no vulgar personal bravado of the fighting woman in the 
character of Philippa. Her courage was wholly moral courage, and 
her feminine feclings of mercy and tenderness led her, when she had 
done all that a great queen could do by encouraging her army, to 
withdraw from the work of carnage, and pray for the invaded kingdom 
while the battle joined. 

“The English archers gained the battle, which was fought on the 
lands of Lord Neville. King David was taken prisoner on his home- 
ward retreat, but not without making the most gallant resistance, 
which, Knighton says, was terrific, knowing the miseries which his 
captivity would cause his country. He dashed his gauntlet on his 
adversary’ mouth when called on to surrender, and knocked out 
several of his teeth. Copeland, his captor, kept his temper, and suc- 
ceeded in securing him alone. 

“ When the Queen of England, who had tarried in Newcastle while 
the battle was fought, heard that her army had won the victory, she 
mounted on her white palfrey, and went to the batile-field. She was 
informed on the way that the King of Scots was the prisoner of a 
squire named John Copeland, who had rode off with him no one knew 
whither. The queen ordered him to be sought out, and told him that 
he had done that which was not agreeable to her, in carrying off her 
prisoner without leave. All the rest of the day the queen and her 
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army remained on the battle-field they had won, and then returned to 
Newcastle for the night. 

* Next day, Philippa wrote with her own hand to John Copeland, 
commanding him to surrender the King of Scots to her. John 
answered in a manner most contumacious to the majesty then swaying 
the sceptre of England with so much ability and glory. He replied to 
Philippa, that he would not give up his roval prisoner to woman or 
child, but only to his own lord, King Edward, to whom he had sworn 
allegiance. 

“The queen was greatly troubled at the obstinacy of this northern 
squire, and scarcely knew how to depend on the assurance he added, 
bidding her knight tell the queen, that she mht depend on his taking 
good care of King David. In this dilemma, Philippa wrote letters to 
the king her husband, which she sent off directly to Calais. In these 
letters she informed him of the state of lus kingdom. 

“The king then ordered John Copeland to come to him at Calais, 
who, having placed his prisoner in a strong castle in Northumberland, 
set out, and landed near Calais. When the King of England saw the 
squire, he took him by the hand, saying, ‘Ha! welcome, my squire, 
who by thy valour hast captured my enemy the King of Scots.’ 

* John Copeland fell on one knee, and replied, ‘If God out of his 
great goodness has given me the King of Scotland, and permitted me 
to conquer him in arms, no one ought to be jealous of it; for God can 
if he pleases send his grace to a poor squire as well as to a great lord. 
Sire, do not take 1t amiss, if I did not surrender King David to the 
orders of my lady queen ; for I hold my lands of you, and not of her, 
and my oath is to you, and not to her, unless indeed through choice.’ 

“ King Edward answered : ‘John, the loyal service you have done 
us, and our esteem for your valour is so great, that it may well serve 
you as an excuse, and shame fall on all those who bear you any ill will. 
You will now return home, and take your prisoner the King of Scotland, 
and convey him to my wife ; and by way of remuneration, I assign 
lands as near your house as you can choose them, to the amount of 
five hundred pounds a-year, for you and your heirs.’ Jvhn Copeland 
left Calais the third day after his arrival, and returned to England. 
When he was come home, he assembled his friends and neighbours, 
and, in company with them, took the King of Scots and carried him to 
York, where he presented him, in the name of King Edward, to Queen 
Philippa, and made such excuses that she was satisfied. 

“And great magnanimity did Philippa display in being content 
with the happy result; how many women would have borne an 
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unextinguishable hatred to John Copeland for a far less offence than 
refusing obedience to a delegated sceptre!”? 

Thus sing Philippa’s countryman and her equally complaisant chro- 
nicler of the present day. That she was a good and wise queen seems to 
be undoubted ; but the preceding narrative of her military exploits and 
qualifications, pleasing and interesting as it is, possesses one fault some- 
what grave—most probably it is not true. Froissart’s editor, Johnes 
himself, discloses that he attaches to it no credit ; but, as we cannot 
quote his exact words, the reader shall hear what old Abercrombie has 
to say on the subject :— 

“ At length, King David encamped within three leagues of Durham, 
hard by the wood of Bear Park, and not far from Neville’s Cross. And 
here, says Boethius, he was admonished in a dream to forbear doing 
harm to the patrimony of St. Cuthbert—that is, to the goods belonging 
to the abbey of Durham ; but he considered dreams to be what they 
generally are, follies of the imagination and chimeras of the night, and 
therefore sent out strong detachments to raise contributions, destroy 
the country, and fetch in booty indifferently from all quarters. These 
parties ruined many of the farms belonging to the abbey, and would 
have done more, had not some of the monks come to the camp, and 
made an agrecment for themselves and the rest of their fraternity, to 
lay down the very next day the sum of one thousand /d. sterl. on 
condition that the residue of their manors should be spared. But by 
this time the English had got an army together ; and Froissard, a 
Fleming, to magnifie the courage of his countrywoman, Queen Philippa, 
has thought to set her at the head of it, and to describe her as a very 
virago or Amazon. Scots authors have known nothing of the matter ; 
and the English (at least, all of them that I have seen, except Mr. 
Echard and Mr. Barnes, who are taken with Froissard’s romance) tell 
us that the Lord Henry Percy commanded in chief.” ? 

We fear that the foregoing extract must convict the fair biographer 
of Philippa in a suppressto veri, arising in an amiable desire to exhibit 
the subject of her memoir to the utmost advantage. 

Philippa then repaired to Calais, where another remarkable incident 
befell her; for the narrative of which we must again be indebted for 
our version of Froissart to the writer of the preceding extracts. After 
the siege of Calais had been converted into a blockade, and Philip had 
been finally baffled in his attempts to raise it— 

“The brave defenders of Calais were so much reduced by famine as ~ 
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to be compelled to capitulate. At first Edward resolved to put them 
all to the sword. By the persuasion of Sir Walter Manney, he some- 
what relaxed from his bloody intentions. He bade Sir Walter, says 
Froissart, return to Calais with the following terms: the garrison and 
inhabitants shall be pardoned, excepting six of the principal citizens, 
who must surrender themselves to death, with ropes round their necks, 
bareheaded and barefooted, bringing the keys of the town and castle in 
their hands. 

“Sir Walter returned to the brave governor of Calais, John de 
Vienne, who was waiting for him on the battlements, and told him all 
he had been able to gain from the king. The Lord of Vienne went to 
the market-place, and caused the bell to be rung, upon which all the 
inhabitants assembled in the town-hall. He then rclated to them what 
he had said, and the answers he had received, and that ho could not 
obtain better conditions. Then they broke into lamentations of griof 
and despair, so that the hardest heart would have had compassion on 
them; and their valiant governor, Lord de Vienne, wept bitterly. 
After a short pause, the most wealthy citizen of Calais, by name 
Eustace St. Pierre, rose up, and said—‘ Gentlemen, both high and low, 
it would be a pity to suffer so many of our countrymen to dic through 
famine: it would be highly meritorious in the eyes of our Saviour if such 
misery could be prevented. If I dic to save my dear townsmen, I trust 
that I shall find grace before the tribunal of God. I name myself first 
of the six.’ 

“When Eustace had done speaking, his fellow-citizens all rose up, 
and almost adored him, casting themselves on their knees, with tears 
and groans. Then another citizen rose up, and said he would be the 
second to Eustace; his name was John Daire: after him James Wisant, 
who was very rich in money and lands, and kinsman to Eustace and 
John; his example was followed by Peter Wisant, his brother; two 
others offered themselves, which completed the number demanded by 
King Edward. The governor mounted a small horse, for it was with 
difficulty he could walk, and conducted them through the gate to the 
barriers; he said to Sir Walter, who was there waiting for him— 

“<T deliver up to you, as Governor of Calais, these six citizens, and 
swear to you they were, and are this day, the most wealthy and 
respectable inhabitants of the town: I beg of you, gentle sir, that 

.of your goodness you would beseech the king they should not be put 
to death.’ 

“<1 cannot answer what the king will do with them,’ replied Sir 
Walter, ‘but you may depend upon this, I will do all I can to save them.’ 
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“The barriers were then opened, and the six citizens were con- 
ducted to the pavilion of King Edward. When Sir Walter Manney 
had presented these six citizens to the king, they fell upon their knees, 
and with uplifted hands said— 

“* Most gallant king, see before you six citizens of Calais, who have 
been capital merchants, and who bring you the keys of the town and 
castle. We surrender ourselves to your absolute will and pleasure, in 
order to save the remainder of our fellow-citizens and inhabitants of 
Calais, who have suffered great distress and misery. Condescend then 
out of your nobleness to have compassion on us.’ 

“ All the English barons, knights and squires, that were assembled 
there in great numbers, wept at this sight ; but King Edward eyed 
them with angry looks, for he hated much the people of Calais, on 
account of the great losses which he had suffered at sea by them. 
Forthwith he ordered the heads of the six citizens to be struck off. All 
present entreated the king to be more merciful, but he would not listen 
to them. Then Sir Walter Manney spoke :— 

“<«QOh, gentle king, I beseech you restrain your anger. Tarnish 
not your noble reputation by such an act as this! Truly the whole 
world will cry out on your cruelty, if you put to death these six 
worthy persons.’ 

“For all this, the king gave a wink to his marshal, and said, 
‘I will have it so,’ and ordered his headsman to be sent for, adding, 
‘The men of Calais had done him much damage; it was fit they 
should suffer for it.’ 

“ At this the Queen of England, who was very near her lying-in, 
fell on her knees before King Edward, and with tears said— 

“* Ah, gentle sir, sithence I have crossed the sea with great peril to 
see you, I have never asked you one favour ; now, I most humbly ask 
as a gift for the sake of the Son of the blessed Mary, and as a proof of 
your love to me, the lives of these six men.’ 

“King Edward looked at her for some time in silence, and then 
said :— 

«<« Ah, lady, I wish you had been anywhere else than here ; you 
have entreated in such a manner that I cannot refuse you. I therefore 
give them to you—do as you please with them.’ 

“The queen conducted the six citizens to her apartments, and 
had the halters taken from about their necks, after which she new- 
clothed them, and served them with a plentiful dinner ; she then 
presented each with six nobles, and had them escorted out of the camp 
in safety.” 
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Of this celebrated incident it may be said, Se non e rero, e ben 
trovato. That it is almost entirely fictitious is highly probable. 

After the sicge of Calais followed another truce ; during which, by 
an act of detestable treachery, Edward very nearly lost the city he had 
so hardly gained. 

In 1347 Edward was elocted Emperor of Germany, but wisely 
declined the honour. In 1348 broke out the pestilence called the Black 
Death, which swept off vast numbers both in England and on the 
continent, and amongst the number the Princess Joanna, the daughter 
of Edward and Philippa, celebrated for her great beauty. She died at 
Bayonne, whither she had gone to mect Don Pedro of Spain, to whom 
she was betrothed. 

We have now briefly followed public events until the commence- 
ment of 1349 ; and it is time to give some domestic account of Philippa. 
Her family largely increased : in 1338, Lionel, Duke of Clarence, was 
born ; in 1340, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster ; and between this 
period and 1347 she had four other children—Mary, who afterwards 
married the Duke of Brittany ; William, who died in his youth ; 
Edmund, Duke of York; and Blanche. Nor have we the means of 
ascertaining at this moment the precise dates of the births of her 
youngest children, Margaret, who afterwards married the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester ; but probably 
she had not been married very much less than thirty years when this 
her last son was born. 

Philippa’s hfe was that of a thoroughly peaceful nature in the midst 
of endless strife. During the whole of her reign, the temple of Janus 
was open ; and the adverse Fates and her fierce lord tied her to their 
chariot-wheels, and dragged her ceaselessly through paths of war and 
desolation. But admirably does she seem to have bent to this ungenial 
career ; and whenever a moment's pause could be obtained, there was 
Philippa’s hand ever promptly ready to disseminate the useful virtues, 
and to promote and cultivate the general good. Hers was no visionary 
fantastic mind, vainly and frivolously aspiring to imaginary and vapid 
excellences ; all that she did was real, substantial, and productive always 
of actual good, and frequently so permanent, that its effects have endured 
until our own times. In fact, she does not appear to have had in her 
disposition one spark of sentimental romance, but to have been prudent, 
affectionate, benevolent, active, generous, and signally endowed with 
the faculty of perceiving and advocating homely and beneficial truths, 
She was not, however, devoid of a sense of queenly state, or incapable 
of magnificence ; she was far from being ignoble or penurious ; yet 
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even in her pageantries she had an eye to the public weal. Unlike the 
French signioral lady of the last century, who attempted to rejoice her 
retainers’ hearts by supplying the prettiest of their children with 
spangled tunics, silk breechings, and wings of silver foil, Philippa’s 
more prosaic philanthropy would have detected that the peasant parents 
of the spurious Cupidons had themselves not only an equally scanty 
clothing for a wintry climate, but also an insufficiency of fuel and 
sustenance. In fact, she was a judicious and benevolent princess, and 
a good and amiable woman. 

In 1355, owing to the detestable Charles the Bad, the war with 
France was rencwed. The storm first issucd from Guienne, whence 
the Black Prince carried fire and sword to Languedoc, Thoulouse, 
Carcassonne, and Narbonne; and returned laden with spoils and 
prisoners. Edward, in the south of France, pursued a similar career of 
desolation, and everywhere plundered and ravaged. This cruel and 
lamentable warfare was terminated in 1356, by the battle of Poictiers. 
But the unhappy kingdom little benefited by the suspension of English 
murdering and marauding ; for immediately after the captivity of the 
head of the state, the infernal Jacquerie commenced, and “ Jacques bon 
homme ’’ proved that, when the bridle was removed, he could become 
a greater miscreant than his oppressor. 

The Black Prince landed at Sandwich, May 5th, 1357, with John, 
King of France, and his son Philip, a boy of fourteen. With them also 
was the famous knight Bertrand du Guesclin. At the commencement 
of 1358 a grand festival was held at Windsor, where were present the 
captive monarchs of both France and Scotland. 

In 1360, France and England agreed to the peace of Bretagne ; 
and in 1364, John, a monarch who seems to have merited his surname 
of Good, died. He was succeeded by his son, Charles the Fifth, the 
Wise, who ultimately made the English feel that he also had no small 
claim to the title which his people conferred upon him. In 1367 
occurred the most impolitic and unhappy expedition into Spain, to 
re-instate on the throne the sanguinary tyrant, Peter the Cruel. In 
this arbitrary and unjust deed originated principally all the disasters 
which subsequently befell Edward in the field ; for it arrayed invete- 
rately against him Henry of Transtamare, a singularly active and 
intrepid prince. 

But both space and inclination are wanting to follow Edward closely 
through his declining fortunes and years ; we shall now, therefore, 
merely record his own death and that of his queen. Froissart says :-— 

“TI must now speak of the death of the most courteous, liberal, and 
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noble lady that ever reigned in her time, the Lady Philippa of Hainault, 
Queen of England. While her son, the Duke of Lancaster, was encamped 
in the valley of Tonneham, ready to give battle to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, her death happened in England, to the infinite misfortune of 
King Edward, his children, and the whole kingdom. That excellent 
lady the queen, who had done so much good, aiding all knights, ladies, 
and damsels, when distressed, who had applied to her, lay at this time 
dangerously sick at Windsor Castle, and every day her disorder increased. 

“When the good queen perceived that her end approached, she 
called to the king, and extending her right hand from under the bed- 
clothes, put it into the right hand of King Edward, who was oppressed 
with sorrow, and thus spoke :— 

“<«We have, my husband, enjoyed our long career in happiness, 
peace, and prosperity. But I entreat, before 1 depart, and we are for 
ever separated in this world, that you will grant me these requests.’ 

* King Edward, with sighs and tears, replied—‘ Lady, name them ; 
‘whatever be your requests, they shall be granted.’ 

“ ¢ My lord,’ she said, ‘I beg you will fulfil whatever engagements I 
have entered into with merchants for their wares, as well on this as on 
the other side of the sea ; I beseech you to fulfil whatever gifts or lega- 
cies I have made or left to churches wherein I have paid my devotions, 
and to aJl my servants, whether male or female ; and, when it shall 
please God to call you, choose no other sepulchre than mine, and that 
you will lie by my side in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey.’ 

“The king, in tears, replied—‘ Lady, all this shall be done.’ 

“Soon after, the good lady made the sign of the cross on her 
breast, and having recommended to the king her youngest son, Thomas, 
who was present, praying to God, she gave up her spirit, which I firmly 
believe was caught by holy angels, and carried to the glory of heaven, for 
she had never done anything, by thought or deed, to endanger her soul. 

“Thus died this admirable Queen of England, in the year of grace 
1369, the vigil of the Assumption of the Virgin, the 14th of August.” 

Our readers, we trust, will thank us for this extract ; for a picture 
of a more honourable, virtuous, affecting, and exemplary death-bed, it 
would be difficult to find. 

The king lived but eight years after this deplorable event. He died 
on the 21st of June, 1377 ; and before him died, in fact, with Philippa, 
his happiness, his prosperity, and his respectability as a man. Strife, 
intrigue, trouble, and disgrace reigned in that court where the noble 
Philippa had so long maintained harmony and a virtuous magnificence, 
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FIRST QUEEN OF RICHARD THE SECOND. 


ANNE OF Bonemia was the daughter of the Emperor Charles the 
Fourth, and of his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Bolislas, duke of Pome- 
rania, and was born at Prague in the year 1367. She was also sister 
to Sigismund, afterwards Emperor of Germany. Previous to her 
having been demanded in marmriage during the minority of Richard, 
other alliances had been proposed and contemplated for the youthful 
monarch ; Katherine, daughter of the late Emperor Louis, and 
Katherine, daughter of the Duke of Milan, were the princesses in 
question. It seems, however, that the personal merits of Anne were 
considered to outweigh all the advantages of these ladies ; for we are 
told by Speed that “King Richard tooke to wife the Lady Anne, 
daughter to the Emperour Charles the Fourth, and sister to Wenceslaus, 
king of Bohemia, called the Emperour, which lady, by the Duke of 
Tassill, was, in the name of her said father, formerly promised and 
assured unto him, as one whom the king did specially affect, though 
the daughter of Barnabus, duke of Millaine, was also offered, with a 
farre greater summe of gold” (1382). Indeed, so little was the king’s 
pecuniary interest allowed to interfere in the match, that Carte informs 
us, that so far from Anne’s bringing him a dowry, “a loan was made 
to Wenceslaus of 18,000 marks, a moiety whereof was to be remitted 
upon the delivery of his sister at Calais, according to the conventions.” 

Sir Simon Burley, warden of the Cinque Ports, and constable of 
Dover,—who is described as “one of the finest gentlemen in England, 
aman of excellent parts, great sweetness of temper, politeness, and 
affability,”——-was intrusted to complete the treaty, and to conduct the 
Princess Anne to England ; where, after innumerable delays, diffi- 
culties, and dangers,—owing partly to some French vessels which 
were cruising about between Holland and Calais, with the intention, it 
was reported, of seizing upon the person of the princess, and partly to 
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a violent ground-swell, which, rising at the moment she was about to 
embark, rent the ship in pieccs——she arrived in safety. 

At this period Richard was sixteen; Anno, a year younger. He 
is described as “the loveliest youth that the eye could behold,” 
singularly fond of splendour and magnificence, generous and muni- 
ficent ; “fair, and of a ruddy complexion, well made, finely shaped, 
somewhat taller than the middle size, and extremely handsome.” He 
had a lisp in his speech which would have “ become a lady better, and 
an hastiness of temper, which subjected him to some inconveniences ; 
but he had an infinite deal of good-nature, great politeness, and a 
candour that could not be cnough admired.” 

But Richard had been brought up by his mother and her sons in 
the most lavish indulgence, and in the most fatal ideas of his own 
importance. 

As to the person of the young queen, it is more difficult to form a 
correct notion; she is repeatedly called “the beauteous queen; ” but 
the portraits that exist of her do not give an idea of great loveliness. 
Her dress seems to have been more remarkable for singularity than 
for elegance or taste. Stow tells us that the female fashion of the day 
(which she introduced) was a high head-dress, two feet high and as 
many wide, built of wire and pasteboard, and with piked horns, and a 
long training gown; it seems, however, that they occasionally wore 
hoods instead of these wide-spreading and monstrous coiffures, which 
must have been equally ridiculous and unbecoming. The Church 
denounced them as the “moony tire” mentioned by Ezckicl, and very 
possibly, as they were brought from the East by the Crusaders. Side- 
saddles (more resembling pillions than the side-saddles of the present 
day) were also brought into England by her; and pins, such as are now 
in use, have been said to have been introduced by her, though pins were 
certainly common long before. 

Nothing could exceed the splendour that attended the royal bride’s 
entrance into London; she was met by the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
splendidly attired. At the Fountain in Cheapside the citizens 
presented to her and to the king a gold crown, of great value cach; 
and when the procession had proceeded a little further, a table of gold, 
with a representation of the Trinity richly embossed or chased upon it 
—worth about ten thousand pounds of the present money—was offered 
to Richard, and to the queen a table of equal value, on which was 
displayed a figure of St. Anne. 

The marriage of the royal couple took place at the conclusion of the 
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Christmas holidays. “Shee was,” says Speed, “ with great pompe 
and glorie at the same time crowned queene by the hand of William 
Courtney (a younger sonne of the Earle of Devonshire), Bishop of 
London, lately promoved from London to the see of Canterbury, at 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster.” 

Great were the rejoicings and splendid the festivities which followed 
these events, and tournaments were held for several successive days. 
It was at this period that the royal bride obtained the title of “good 
Queen Anne,” for her intercession with Richard that a general pardon 
should be granted to the people, who since the rebellion of Wat Tyler 
had been subjected to continual severities and executions. 

Shortly after the marriage and coronation of the queen, parliament, 
“which by this great ladie’s arrivall was interrupted and prorogued,” 
re-assembled, the grant of a subsidy to defray the various expenses 
demanded, and “ many things concerning the excesse of apparell,” &c. 
“were wholesomely enacted,” '— with what advantage a few extracts 
will show. Holinshed mentions one coat belonging to the king which 
was so covered with gold and jewels as to cost the sum of thirty 
thousand marks; while Sir John Arundel was thought even to surpass 
the king in magnificence of attire, having no less than fifty-two rich 
suits of cloth-of-gold tissue. Camden tells us, that the commons “ were 
besotted in excesse of apparell, in white surcoates reaching to their 
loines ; some in a garment reaching to their heeles, close before, and 
strowting out on their sides, so that on the back they make men seeme 
women, and this they called, by a ridiculous name, gowne ; their hoods 
are little, tied under the chin, and buttoned like the woman’s, but set 
with gold, silver, and pretious stones; their lirrepippes? reach to their 
heeles, all jagged. They have another weede of silke, which they call 
a paltock ;* their hose are of two colours, or pied, with more ; which, 
with latchets (which they call herlots), they tie to their paltocks, 
without any breeches. Their girdles are of gold and silver, some worth 
twenty marks; their shoes and pattens are snouted and piked more 
than a finger long, crooking upwards, which they call crackowes, 
resembling the devil’s clawes, which were fastened to the knees with 
chaines of gold and silver.” 

There is no doubt but that Anne made use of her influence over the 
king to save the life of Wickliffe under the persecutions with which he 
was pursued ; and that the cause of the reformed religion was favoured 
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alike by her and by her mother-in-law Joanna, Princess of Wales, whose 
power over the yielding though impetuous nature of her son was so 
well employed in 1386, when civil war threatened to embroil the 
country, owing to a quarrel between the king and his uncle, the haughty 
and arrogant John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who was informed that 
Richard intended to have him arrested and tried on some capital points 
before Sir Robert Trevilian, a man entirely in the monarch’s interest. 
That there was some truth in the report is certain; and that those 
about the king were most anxious to promote the arrest is not less 
positive. ‘“Neverthelesse, the hopes of wicked men, delighting in their 
countrie’s miseries and civill combustions, were made voide by the great 
diligence of the king’s mother, the Princesse Joan, who spared not her 
continuall paines and expenses, in trayailing betweene the king and the 
duke (albeit she was exceeding tender of complexion, and scarce able to 
beare her own bodie’s weight through corpulency), till they were fully 
reconciled.” ! 

The result of her interference was doubly happy, occurring, as it 
did, at a moment when England was threatened with invasion by 
Charles the Sixth of France, who, as Speed quaintly says, was “a yong 
and foolish prince, who, having in his treasury, left to him by his 
prudent father, eighteenc millions of crownes . . . . and being, 
moreover, set on fire with an inconsiderate love of glory, rather than 
upon any sound advice (though some impute the counsell to the said 
admirall, John de Vienne), would needs undertake the conquest of our 
countrey. These newes stirred all the lmbes and humours thereof, 
though the event (God not favouring the enterprise) was but like that 
of the mountaine, which, after long travaile, brought forth a ridiculous 
mouse. Neverthelesse it had beenc a most desperate season for a civill 
warre to have broken forth in England.” 

An event which occurred during Richard’s campaign in Scotland, 
was destined to end for ever the influence of Joanna. Lord Stafford, 
son to the Earl of Stafford, being sent by the king with messages to 
Anne (who had appointed him her knight, and shown him many well- 
merited marks of favour), he was met at York by Sir John Holland, 
the king’s half-brother, who having long entertained towards him the 
most violent jealousy, partly on account of the adoration shown him by 
the army, and partly from the queen’s regard, sought a quarrel with 
him, the ostensible cause of which was that Lord Stafford’s archers had, 
while protecting a Bohemian knight, an adherent of the queen’s, slain 
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a squire of Sir John Wolland’s. Seizing upon this pretext, Sir John 
attacked Lord Stafford, and, without hesitation or parley, killed him on 
the spot. 

The king, furious at this brutal murder, and still further excited by 
the passionate appeals of the bereaved father for vengeance on the 
slayer of his noble son, declared that justice should be done ; and, 
despite the prayers and tears of the unhappy Joanna for her guilty 
son, vowed, that as soon as his brother should Icave the sanctuary of 
St. John of Beverley, whither he had fled, he should suffer death as the 
punishment of his crime. Such was the effect of this determination on 
the princess, that after four days of violent gricf she expired at 
Wallingford, and Richard was so deeply shocked and afflicted at this 
melancholy event, that he pardoned the offender, who shortly after- 
wards departed for Syria on a pilgrimage. It had been well for 
Richard, had he never returned. 

It is with regret that we have to record one act of the gentle 
queen, for the injustice of which there is no defence. 

Richard's prime favourite, Robert de Vere, duke of Ircland, having 
fallen violently in love with an attendant of the queen’s, resolved to 
put away his wife Philippa, grand-daughter to Edward the Third, being 
the child of his daughter Isabel, by Engucrrand de Coucy, the king’s 
near relative, in order to marry this woman. 

Historians differ widely in their statements as to the birth of the 
lady in question. Speed says she was “a Bohemian of base birth, 
called in her mother-tongue Lancerone ;” and Walsingham calls her 
“ Sellarit filia,” a saddler’s daughter ; while Rymer states that she 
was landgravine of Luxembourg ; and Carte mentions her as “a Bohe- 
mian lady of the queen’s bedchamber, called the dandgrave, a fine 
woman, very pleasant and agrecable in conversation.” 

However this may be, Richard, so far from indignantly resenting 
such injustice and insult to the blood royal, aided the efforts of his 
favourite to obtain a divorce from his fair and noble kinswoman ; and 
the queen wrote with her own hand to Pope Urban, to entreat him to 
grant the duke permission to put away his wife and marry the object 
of his guilty passion. By this unjustifiable act she offended many of 
the greatest nobles in the land to whom Philippa was related, and this 
without gaining any advantage for her favourite, as the divorce never 
was accomplished. 

But Anne was severely punished by Providence for this-her first 
and last evil act. A great grief arising from this very act befell the 
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queen, in the impeachment and execution of Sir Simon Burley, for 
whom she had ever entertained a warm and constant friendship. The 
Duke of Gloucester, enraged at the insult offered by the king, queen, 
and Duke of Ireland to his kinswoman, resolved to be avenged ; and 
after much plotting and underhand dealing on both sides, this powerful 
and unscrupulous noble, for whom Richard, king though he was called, 
was no match either in strength of position or authority, accomplished 
the destruction of several of the king’s most attached adherents, who 
were ignominiously executed at Tyburn by having their throats cut ; 
“Sir Simon Burley onely had the worship to have his head strucken 
off. Loe! the noble respect wluch the gentle lords had to justice and 
amendment.” 

It is difficult to conceive a position more painful and humiliating 
than the one occupied by Richard at this period. Not only powerless, 
but possessing not even the shadow of power, he was treated with 
open disrespect by the insolent nobles, who, headed by Gloucester, had 
entirely usurped the regal authority, making him a cipher in his own 
kingdom, and leaving him not so much as the means to keep up the 
semblance of a court or royal household. IIe and his queen chiefly 
at this period resided at Eltham and Shene, so called by Edward the 
Confessor, from the lonely landscape around it. But even here he 
could not escape from a sense of us thraldom. The queen had also to 
suffer from the persecutions which were carried on against her attend- 
ants, many of whom were sacrificed without justice or mercy ; and 
that, probably, less on account of their being foreigners, than on account 
of their Lollardism. Robert de Vere, duke of Ircland, who, judging 
from the steps taken by Ane with regard to his divorce and second 
marriage, seems to have been as great a favourite with her as 
with Richard, had, like several others, fled to the continent, where 
he died in 1392, at Brabant, having been mortally wounded in a 
boar-hunt. 

Richard had by this time attained his twenty-second year ; and 
weary of the ignoble restraints imposed upon him, he resolved to shake 
off the fetters that weighed upon him, and declare himself rulcr of his 
own kingdom. He was encouraged in this resolve by the example of 
Charles the Sixth of France, who, from being kept under the closest 
tutelage by his uncles, had, by a sudden effort, freed himself from their 
authority and established his right to govern alone. 

Accordingly, on the 3d May, 1389, at an extraordinary council held 
at the Easter holidays, the king, to the great surprise of the assembled 
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lords, rose and demanded “ What age he was of?” and on receiving 
their reply, he procecded to declare that “he was certainly of age to 
govern his own house, family, and kingdom, since every man in the 
nation was admitted carler to the management of his estate and affairs ; 
and he saw no reason why his condition should be worse than theirs, 
and why he should be denied a right which the law gave to the 
meanest of his subjects.” 

The lords, in considerable confusion, replying that he surely had 
a right to take the command of the kingdom, he continued, “that he 
had long enough been under the management of tutors, and not 
suffered to do the Icast thing without them; but he would now 
remove them from his counsel and manage his own affairs.” He then 
proceeded to displace the Archbishop of York, Duke of Gloucester, 
Earl of Warwick, Bishop of Hereford, and Earl of Arundel, with all 
the other officers of state appointed by Gloucester, and to bestow their 
appointments on persons selected by himself. He issued proclamations 
calculated to conciliate and reassure the people; and such were the 
good effects of these wise measures, that in spite of all Gloucester’s 
endeavours to excite a spirit of rebellion and opposition, he could not 
succeed mn disposing the nation against their youthful monarch. The 
Duke of Lancaster returning from his Spanish expedition at this 
period, he proceeded to Reading, where the king then was, “as well to 
present his dutic to his soveraigne, as to be an author of love and 
peace betweene the king and lords ...... which he graciously 
effected, as seeming to addict his mind to offices of pictie and publique 
benefit.” Gloucester was included in this peacemaking business, but 
we may guess how much of cordiality subsisted between uncle and 
nephew. 

Richard, who, notwithstanding the mediation of Lancaster, was by 
no means desirous of retaining him in England, bestowed upon him 
the duchies of Aquitaine and Guienne. A grand festival and tourna- 
ment took place on this occasion. At the same time, his son, Henry 
Bolingbroke, departed for the wars in Prussia, where his presence was 
much more desirable than in the dominions of his royal cousin. Little 
of importance occurred from this period till the year 1392, when 
Richard demanding from the citizens the loan of a thousand pounds, 
they had not only refused to grant it themselves, but had beaten and 
brutally ill-used a Lombard whe had offered to lend the sum. For 
these and other disorders their liberties were seized, their magistracy 
dissolved, and the mayor and some of the principal officers imprisoned. 
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These active measures brought the Londoners to their senses; they 
humbly entreated for forgiveness, and by the earnest intercession of 
the queen, Richard, after much persuasion, consented to pardon them. 
Upon this occasion they prepared a magnificent entertainment to 
conciliate the offended monarch. <A body of citizens, to the number 
of about four hundred, all dressed in splendid livery and well mounted, 
met the king and queen at Blackheath, where they were on their way 
to Westminster, and besought them to pass through London ; to which 
the king finally agreed. They then escorted the royal couple to 
London bridge, where (savs Fabian) Richard “was presented with 
two fayre stedes, trapped in ryche clothe of golde, partyd of redde and 
whyte,” (one was fur the queen :) “then rydyng on til he came to 
Standarde in Chepe, the cytezyns of the cyte standyng upon cyther 
syde of the stretes in thevr lyvereys, and eryeng Kyng Richarde, 
Kyng Richarde, and at theyr baches the wyndowys and wallys hanged 
with al ryche tapettes and clothes arasse in moste goodlye and 
shewyng wyse. And at the sayd standarde in Chepe, was ordeyned a 
sumptuouse stage, in the whych were sctte divers personages in ryche 
apparel, amonge the whyclic an aungell was ordeyned, whiche sette a 
ryche crowne of golde garnyshed wyth stone and perle uppon the 
kynge’s hede, and another on the queen’s as they passed by.” 

This was but a small portion of the pageant prepared for this great 
occasion ; there were mysteries and mummings, music and merriment ; 
gifts and offerings were presented to their majestics to a vast amount, 
so that after riot, bloodshed, imprisonment, and disgrace, the Londoners 
were glad to spend ten thousand pounds to purchase the king's for- 
giveness, when, by the willing loan of one, they would have been saved 
from all the evils they suffered. 

At the entrance of the city, and at Temple Bar, on quitting it, the 
Lord Mayor earnestly implored the queen to intercede for the citizens, 
which she graciously promised, by simply saying, “Leave all to me.” 
On arriving at Westminster Hall, she fell with all her ladies on her 
knees before the king, and sued for pardon of the city ; which was, for 
her sake, immediately granted. 

The following year (1394) Richard resolved to cross over, to quell 
in person the rebellion that had arisen in Ireland, but was prevented by 
an event which threw all England into mourning. This was no other 
than the death of the queen. Speed, after alluding to the demises of 
the Duchess of Aquitaine, the Countess of Derby, her daughter-in-law, 
and the Duchess of York, which all occurred the same year, with much 
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pathos says, “ But all the griefe for their deaths did in no sort equall 
that of the king’s for the losse of his owne Queene Anne, which about 
the same time hapned at Sheene in Surrey, whom he loved even to a 
kinde of madnesse.”’ 

The blow was the more severe, as her illness being of but a few 
hours’ duration, Richard was totally unprepared for it: he gave way to 
the most vehement expressions of sorrow, and in the first moments of 
his gricf is said to have ordered that the palace of Shene, which had 
been the favourite retreat of himself and of his lost Anne, should be 
levelled to the ground. Certain it is that he never approached it 
afterwards.' 

The funeral obsequies were performed with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence, and the king “ caused so many torches and tapers to be lighted 
up, that the like was never seen before.” The queen was buried at 
Westminster, as some historians state, on the 26th July, St. Anne's day, 
while others name the 3rd of August ; and a splendid monument was 
erected to her memory. 

Richard mourned her loss long and deeply, and the people univer- 
sally deplored their “good Queen Anne,” to whose gentle influence 
they had many times owed their escape from the evils brought upon 
them by their readiness to listen to the counsels of those interested in 
alienating them from their sovercign, and by the struggles of the times 
in which she lived. Happy would it have been both for the king and 
country, had “good Queen Anne” lived as long as her husband. Her 
gentle influence would probably have restrained Richard from the 
follies and crimes which precipitated him from the throne, and saved 
the nation from many calamities. 


2 In Camden's “ Britannia,” there is the following notice of this queen’s decease, in the descrip- 
tion of Shene “ Heere also departed Anne, wife to King Richard the Second, sister of the Emperor 
Wonyslaus, and daughter to the Emperor Charles the Fourth, who first taught Enghsh women that 
manner of sitting on horsback which now 1s used whereas before time, they rode very unseemely 
astride, like as men doe Whose death also hor passionate husband tooke so to the heart, that he 
altogether neglected the said house, and could not abide it” 
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SECOND WIFE OF RICHARD THE SECOND. 


ISABELLA of Valois, second wife of Richard the Second, was born at 
Paris in 1387, and was the eldest daughter of Charles the Sixth of 
France, and of Isabeau de Bavitre, a woman as celebrated for her 
vices and extravagances as she was for her extraordinary beauty. 

This match excited the utmost astonishment in England, and no 
little displeasure: astonishment, on account of the age of the bride, 
who, as some historians state, was, at the time of her betrothal, but 
nine years old, while others declare her to have been only seven; and 
displeasure, on account of the violent animosity the English had long 
entertained against the French, an animosity the indulgence of which 
had brought nothing but the most disastrous consequences during the 
last fifteen years of Edward the Third’s reign, as well as during the 
earlier part of Richard's. They desired, also, that as the king’s first 
wife, Anne of Bohemia,—“ good Queen Anne,” as she is emphatically 
called,—had brought him no offspring, he should marry a woman 
capable of giving an hcir to the throne, instead of a child who could 
not be expected to do so for many years. Before determining on this 
marriage, Richard had, it appears, occupied himself a good deal about 
the selection of a wife: “He would willingly have allied himself to the 
Duke of Bourgogne, or the Count of Hainault, but they had no 
daughters married or unaffianced. The Duke of Gloucester had one of 
@ proper age, and would fain have had his nephew marry her; but 
Richard would not hear of it, pretending she was too ncar in blood, 
being his cousin-german; though perhaps the truc reason was, that the 
relation of father to the queen being added to that of uncle to the king, 
the duke’s arrogance would have becn swelled to an insupportable 
degree, and his power raised to an irresistible height, which was already 
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None of these alliances succeeding, therefore, a triple motive induced 
him to seek that with France. His grief for the loss of his beloved Anne 
had been so intense, that, as before stated, he never could bear to 
behold the palace of Shene, where she had expired ; though he 
deemed it right to marry again, his regret for her loss was yet too 
bitter and too fresh to allow him to regard with complacency the idea 
of already giving her a successor in his affections. He thought, 
therefore, that by selecting as his wife a child of such tender years, 
time would have softened his grief before she was of an age to rival in 
his heart the memory of her he had lost: this was his first reason ; 
the others were of a political nature. 

The Duke of Gloucester, his uncle—who is described as “a man 
very dangerous and enterprising, possessed of a great estate, yet doing 
nothing but for money, of wonderful parts, and an excellent politician ; 
proud, presumptuous, impcrious, revengeful, bloody, false, and insincere ; 
rather feared than loved, yet having a strong party attached to his 
interests ”—had resolved on getting the government of the nation into 
his own hands, if not on absolutely taking possession of the throne. 
Against such an cnemy, Richard deemed that the alliance of Charles 
the Sixth would prove a great protection, and as he, far from sharing 
in the anxiety of his subjects to continue an unequal and mjurious war 
with France, desired nothing more than a lasting peace with that 
country, he saw in this marriage the means of procuring that blessing, 
or at least a truce of such long duration as would insure him repose 
from that quarter for the remainder of his reign. 

Accordingly, the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of St. David’s, 
the Earls of Rutland and Nottingham, Lord Beaumont, and William 
le Scrope, chamberlain of the household, were sent to negotiate the 
marriage. They were commanded to insist that the portion of 
Isabella should not be less than two hundred and fifty thousand marks, 
and were in return to offer ten thousand marks a year rent in land for 
her jointure. Their proposals, however, were not immediately accepted, 
as negotiations had been entered into between Charles and the Duke 
de Bretagne for a marriage between her and the eldest son of that 
nobleman, which had almost terminated in an engagement, beside 
which, no treaty of peace having yet been made between the two 
monarchs, the French council deemed it not right that their king 
should give his daughter to one who was still an adversary: as, 
however, they were as well disposed for peace as Richard, the English 
ambassadors were most favourably received, entertained with the 
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utmost splendour, and encouraged to hope that their mission would 
yet be successful. The Dukes of York and Lancaster, the king's 
uncles, being also well disposed towards the match, their consent was 
given, and the arrangements terminated at Paris, in March, 1396. 

Preparations were accordingly made for the marriage, which was 
yet, however, destined to be further delayed by the appearance of 
two obstacles : the one, the necessity of obtaining a dispensation from 
Pope Boniface,—there being a distant degree of relationship between 
the parties—and an absolution from any censures Isabella might incur 
for her adherence to Pope Clement ;—the other proceeded from 
Richard’s desire to win over the approbation of the Duke of Gloucester 
to the intended peace with France, all the terms of winch had been 
arranged, and which was to last for thirty vears. To aceomplish this 
point no efforts were left untried ; persuasions, promises, gifts —all 
failed, until at last, the king declaring that he would, on the ratifieation 
of the treaty, create Ins son Humfrev Earl of Rochester, with an 
income of two thousand pounds a vear, and give Inm fifty thousand 
nobles for himself heside, he could no longer resist the temptation, and 
his consent was accorded. 

All difficulties being now removed, Richard, attended by the Dukes 
of Lancaster and Gloucester, and a great train of some of the principal 
nobles, male and female, of the kingdom, salled for Calais on the 27th 
of September ; and on the 28th of October, at an interview which 
took place between Guisnes and Ardres, the French king delivered to 
Richard his daughter, who, surrounded only by English ladies, with the 
exception of Madame de Coucy, accompanied her future husband to 
Calais, where they were married by the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
the church of St. Nicolas, on the 1st of November, and on the 4th 
returned to Dover. 

Nothing could exceed the magnificence that attended the coro- 
nation of the young queen, which took place on Sunday, January 7th, 
in Westminster Abbey. Splendour and extravagance scem to have 
arrived at their utmost limit at this period, and the absurdity of the 
dresses, customs, and amusements of all classes, prove that good taste 
was certainly not the guide of expense. 

Shortly before Richard’s union with Isabella, great displeasure had 
been caused by the Duke of Lancaster’s marriage with Katherine 
Swinford, daughter of Paon de Rouet, a Knight of Hainault, and 
widow of Sir Otes Swinford. On the death of her husband, this lady was 
appointed by the duke governess to his two daughters, by his first wife, 
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Philippa and Elizabeth, and by her he had three sons and a daughter. 
As two years did not pass between the death of Lancaster's first wife, 
Blanche, and his union with Constance of Castile, it is evident that some 
of these children were born during the existence of this latter marriage ; 
yet, notwithstanding the clearness of this fact, the pope, some time 
after his having espoused Katherine, legitimised them, and the king 
gave a patent for the same purpose, qualifying them to hold all 
appointments and honours short of the royal dignity. All this gave 
the utmost offence to the ladies about the court, more especially the 
Duchesses of York and Gloucester, and the Countesses of Derby and 
Arundel, who were cnraged at the idea of seeing a person who, though 
she is said to have been “a woman of good sense, and perfectly well- 
bred,” was certainly not entitled either by birth or conduct to occupy 
such a position, placed as second lady in the kingdom, and consequently 
above themselves. “They would not at first visit her, nor be in her 
company ; but the Duke of York soon came about, and the Earl of 
Derby was forced by his father’s authority to submit.” Gloucester, 
however, was not to be mollified, and he declared that neither himself 
nor his wife would ever visit the Duchess of Lancaster, nor call her 
“ either lady or sister.” 

It was in the midst of these quarrels and jealousics that the young 
queen arrived in England ; and, as if they were not sufficient, the visit 
of Waleran, Count de St. Pol, who had married Maude the Fair, half- 
sister to Richard, gave Gloucester another pretext to excite the spirit 
of dissatisfaction and discontent. He pretended that the count’s 
mission was to treat for the cession of Calais to France, and so 
impressed the minds of the people with this idea, that the Londoners 
sent a deputation to Pleshy, where Gloucester resided, to have positive 
information of the truth of the report. He did his utmost to encourage 
their belief of the rumour, insomuch that the deputation waited on 
the king, whose assurances, however, of the utter falsity of the tale, 
satisfied them. 

Richard new began to see that so long as Gloucester was free, he 
himself was not in safety. This powerful, insolent, and ambitious man 
hardly made an attempt to conceal his schemes; he had resolved to 
shut up the king and queen “in some fortress, where they should be 
well guarded, and might eat and drink in plenty, as long as it was 
convenient to let Richard live, and then the king of France might have 
his daughter.” 

Gloucester was seized and conveyed to Calais, where he died 
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suddenly. But from this time, Richard was constantly embroiled with 
his nobles. He executed the Earl of Arundel, and imprisoned the 
Earl of Warwick, but only to find himself distracted by the quarrels of 
Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, and the Duke of Norfolk. Scarevly 
were these settled, when the voung Earl of March, the heir presumptive 
to the throne, was killed by the rebels in Ireland. Richard sect out 
thither to chastise the nsurgent Irish, but he was soon recalled by the 
landing of Bolingbroke, who had been banished, and now came _ back 
as Duke of Lancaster, in consequence of the death of his father, and to 
wrest, if possible, the crown from Richard. 

Immediately on this event, the Duke of York, who had been 
appointed regent during the king's absence, had the queen conveyed 
to Wallingford Castle, where she remained while her royal husband, to 
whom, child as she was, she was most warmly attached, was deprived 
of his kingdom by Henry Bolmgbroke. 

On his return from Ireland, Richard took refuge in different parts 
of Wales, where, though living anudst the greatest privations, he 
remained tolerably safe until treacherously betrayed by Henry Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland, who, under pretence of arranging certain 
conditions between him and Lancaster, persuaded him to repair to 
Flint Castle, that he might be nearer the scene of action ; here he 
detained him by force until the arrival of Bolingbroke. When Lancaster 
entered the court of Flint Castle, where the hing waited to receive him, 
he made him a slight bow, saying, “ IIe was come sooner than perhaps 
Richard wished, to assist him in the government of the realm, which he 
had ruled for twenty-two years to its preyudice.”’? An anccdote, related 
by Froissart on this occasion, is too interesting to be omitted. 

The king possessed a most beautiful greyhound named Math, which 
always testified the warmest attachment towards him, but would notice 
none else. While Richard and Lancaster were standing together in 
the court-yard, the dog, escaping, flew not to the king, but to Henry, 
caressing him, and placing his fore-paws on his shoulders, as he had 
been wont to do with his unhappy master. Lancaster, surprised at 
this sudden affection, asked the king the meaning of it. 

Richard replied, “ ‘Cousin, it means a great deal for you, and very 
little for me.’ 

“* How ?’ said the duke ; ‘ pray explain it.’ 

“<I understand by it,’ said the unfortunate king, ‘that this, my 
favourite greyhound, Math, fondles and pays his court to you this day 
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as king of England, which you will be, and I shall be deposed, for that 
the natural instinct of the creature perceives. Keep him, therefore, by 
your side ; for lo, he leaveth me, and will ever follow you.’ 

“The king, with the Earl of Salisbury, the Bishop of Carlisle, Sir 
Stephen Scrope, and two other of his chief officers, were mounted on 
three sorry jades, all together scarce worth forty shillings, and led to 
Chester, where he was forced that very night to sign commissions 
appointing Sir Peter Courtney to be captain of Calais, John Norbury, 
governor of Guisnes, and others to the like commands and trusts in the 
fortresses of the marches towards Picardie.” 

And now was every means tried to slander and blacken the unfor- 
tunate Richard, in order to overcome the feeling of affection still 
entertained for him by the common people. They even declared, to 
destroy the prestige of his birth, that he was not the son of the Black 
Prince, and gave forth a hundred calumnies, as vile as they were 
absurd ; but there was still so much attachment felt for him, that his 
rescue was frequently attempted, and once he very nearly escaped, 
near Coventry, after which he was ‘“ guarded like a felon.” 

“In this manner, mounted on a little nag, and without changing his 
clothes, he was brought, on Saturday, August 30, to St. Alban’s, and from 
thence, the Monday following, to Westminster, where he lay for one night 
in his palace, and was carried the next day to the Tower of London.” 

During these events, the queen was hastily moved from one spot to 
another, and was at last lodged in Leeds Castle, under the care of the 
Duchess of Ireland. Here she met her former governess and principal 
lady of honour, Lady de Coucy, sister of the duchess, and first-cousin 
of Richard, who had been dismissed from that post on account of the 
extraordinary state she had taken upon herself, and the immense 
expenses she had incurred in supporting her pretensions. The Lon- 
doners, however, disapproving of her remaining about the queen, 
dismissed her and her attendants, with all who were attached to the 
king, and provided her with a new household of their own choosing, 
who were strictly enjoined never to mention to her the name of her 
royal husband, or acquaint her with his fate. Such was the enmity of 
the Londoners to their king, and devotion to the duke, that it is 
asserted they sent deputations to Lancaster, on his road to the metro- 
polis, begging him to cut off Richard’s head ; and when he entered 
the city, he was greeted with shouts of “Long live Henry, the noble 
Duke of Lancaster! who hath conquered England in less than a month ; 
such a lord deserves to be king”—quoting a pretended prophecy of 
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Merlin, for a.p. 1399, “that a king should then be deposed after a 
reign of twenty-two years.” 

For a considerable time Richard remained refractory, refusing to 
sign the resignation to the crown, which Lancaster was so desirous to 
obtain. He was particularly exasperated by the duke’s refusal to 
suffer the queen to come to him, a favour he earnestly sought to gain ; 
for he is said to have entertained the strongest attachment to the 
youthful Isabella, child though she was, while she, entirely won by his 
kind and gentle demeanour, his fascinatmg and courtly manners, his 
accomplishments, and, above all, lis affection for her, loved him with a 
devotion rare in one so young. 

At last, however, hoping to gain time, save his life, and perhaps 
obtain assistance from France, the unfortunate monarch was mduced to 
sign his abdication. On the readimg of the act of resignation and 
declaration of Lancaster’s mght to the throne, the Bishop of Carlisle, a 
man whose qualitics of head and heart make his name for ever memo- 
rable in the annals of this period of treachery, rebellion, and injustice, 
alone ventured to oppose the usurper, and defend the wronged monarch, 
in a specch full of power, energy, and truth. The reward of his noble 
conduct was, that as soon as he had ceased to speak, he was, by Henry’s 
order, arrested and sent prisoner to the Abbey of St Alban’s. 

After various deliberations, Henry Bolingbroke was declared king 
on the 30th of September, 1399, entirely passing over the nmghts of 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March; and, on the 23rd of October, in 
the new parliament called by Henry on lus accession, it was resolved 
that Richard should be imprisoned for the rest of Ins life, but that if 
any one attempted his rescue, Richard himself should be executed ! a 
resolution of such monstrous injustice, that Rapin remarks, “gut y a 
quelque lien de soupgonner que Chistoire est défectuecuse en cet endroit,” 
though, as the fact is almost universally stated, we cannot do otherwise 
than believe it. 

Great mystery remains respecting the death of the ill-fated 
monarch.’ Fabian asserts, that at a hint dropped by IIenry, Sir 
Piers de Exton, accompanied by cight men, proceeded to Pontefract 
Castle, where Richard was confined. The day of his arrival, Richard 


1“ Walsmgham dit qu’ll se laissa mourir de faim, du chagrin qu’ll eut de ce que le complot avoit 
échoué Stow dit qu’on lu fit souffrir, durant quinze jours, la faim, la soif ct le froid, yusqu’a ce 
qu'il mourut. Polydore Virgile dit qu’on ne lm permettost pas de toucher les wandes qu'on servoit 
devant hu, Hector Boece veut faire accroire que Richard s’enfuit déguisé en Fosse, od wétant 
adonné entiérement a la contemplation, 11 vécut, mourut, ct fat enterré a Sterling Cela peut-ttre 
vrai de quelque Richard supposé ”"—Zindal, quoted by Hapn 
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perceiving that the usual ceremony of tasting the viands was omitted, 
demanded the reason, and on being informed that it was the king’s 
order, brought by Picrs, he swore at both, and with a carving-knife 
struck the attendant on the face. At this moment Piers and his party 
rushed into the room; and Richard, too well guessing their mission, 
seized a weapon from the first, and defended himself with such energy 
that four of the assassins fell before him, and he would probably have 
sacrificed more, had not Sir Piers leaped upon a chair, and as he passed 
cleft his skull with a pole-axe. 

A short time previous to this tragical event, a conspiracy, in which 
the fair young queen took a conspicuous part, was set on foot by the 
Duke of Aumerle, the Lords Huntingdon and Salisbury, the Bishop of 
Carlisle, and others, to assassinate Henry, and replace Richard on the 
throne. The time fixed for the cxccution of this plot was a grand 
tournament about to be given at Windsor; but, by accident, a paper 
relating to it being found by the Duke of York on his son Aumerle’s 
person, the latter, resolving at least to have the credit of first’ reveal- 
ing the conspiracy, started on the spot, and throwing himself at Henry’s 
feet, betrayed the whole to him. The king was so little prepared for 
such a revelation, that he would not at first believe it, till the arrival of 
the Duke of York and the sight of the paper convinced him. 

This discovery compelled the conspirators to hasten their measures, 
and, accordingly, attiring one Magdalen (an attendant of Richard's, 
who bore a most extraordinary resemblance to him) in royal robes, 
they declared that it was the deposed king escaped from his prison ; 
and appealing to the people to defend the cause of their rightful soye- 
reign, a body was soon raised of a force that caused the usurper to 
tremble. They proceeded forthwith to Windsor, hoping to surprise 
and seize Henry before he could make his escape, which however he 
had accomplished a few hours before their arrival, and had proceeded 
to London, where, assembling an army, he went to meet Richard’s 
party at Hounslow, believing it wovld advance towards the capital. 
The conspirators learning this, and not wishing to risk a battle, took 
the route to Colebrook, where they imagined the young queen to be ; 
but finding she was at Sunning Hill, they marched thither, informing 
her that her husband had escaped, and was coming with an army to 
meet her. Enchanted at this joyful intelligence, Isabella set out with 
the chiefs of the party, and accompanied them to Cirencester, where, 
by a want of proper precautions on their own side, and a ruse of the 
mayor, the whole body were betrayed into the hands of their enemies, 
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and Surrey and Salisbury were decapitated on the spot by order of the 
mayor. The fair young queen, thus cruelly deccived and disappointed, 
was also made prisoner, and kept in close confinoment at Iavering- 
atte-Bower, where she remained until her father, who had confirmed to 
Henry the truce of twenty-cight vears made with Richard, demanded 
that she should be sent back to France—a demand to which Ilenry 
replied by asking her in marriage for the Prince of Wales. Faithful, 
however, to the memory of her noble husband, Isabella entirely refused 
to listen to the pleadings of the gallant smtor, Henry of Monmouth, 
who seems to have been as much influenced by personal admiration of 
the fair virgin widow, as by political motives, in his pursuit of her. 

Her own fixed determimation against the match, joined to certain 
objections on the part of her royal relatives in France, at Jength 
compelled Henry to restore her to them, which he did the more un- 
willingly, that it raised a question relative to the return of her jewels 
and dower, which question was long and warmly agitated between the 
two sovereigns ; though 1t appears to little purpose, for there is every 
reason to believe that they never were restored. 

In the month of July, 1402, Isabella, who had not yet completed 
her fifteenth year, once more landed in her native country, where sho 
was received with a warm and joyous welcome by all whom her youth, 
beauty, and misfortunes had interested in her behalf. 

About three years afterwards, the young widow—against her own 
wishes at the timne—was betrothed to the son of the Duc d’Orleans, 
who succeeded to the title in the year 1407, by the death of his 
father, who was savayvely murdered by the Duc de Bourgogne. Two 
years afterwards, the marriage (to which the betrothal had only been 
the prelude) was cclebrated between herself and her cousin, whose 
many virtues, added to brilliant talents and elegance of mind and 
person, had completely succeeded not only in reconciling her to the 
match, but in winning her affection and estcem. 

Nothing could exceed the felicity that attended this union, too 
soon, alas! to be destroyed by the untimely death of Isabella, who 
expired in 1410, after giving birth to a female infant. 

Her virtues and charms have been chronicled by the poems of her 
gifted husband, whose grief for her loss was as passionatg as his love 
had been true and ardent. Years afterwards it was his fate to suffer 
nearly a quarter of a century’s captivity in the country which had 
been the scene of his fair wife’s misfortunes, being made prisoner by 
Henry the Fifth at Agincourt. 


JOANNA OF NAVARRE, 
THE WIFE OF KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 


THE name and character of this queen are but little known to the 
readers of English history, although she took a distinguished part in the 
politics of her times. As the wife of our first sovereign of the house of 
Lancaster, she becomes an object of interest; while her prudence, 
talents, and virtucs recommend her still more to our consideration. 

This p..neea, by both her parents, was descended from the royal 
family of France. 

Her grandmother, Donna Joanna, was the daughter of the French 
king, Lewis Hutin, and upon his death was declared by the States to 
be the rightful heir to the crown, in opposition to the claims of the 
English monarch, Edward the Third; but “might overcame right” in 
this instance, and Philip “ de Valois” obtained possession of the throne, 
leaving however to the Princess Joanna the peaceable inheritance of 
the kingdom of Navarre. 

In these dominions she ruled, after the death of her husband, with 
great dignity and discretion. By her consort, Philip of Evreux, she had 
three sons and four daughters. Her eldest son became distinguished 
in history as Charles “le Mauvais,” and was the father of Joanna of 
Navarre, the subject of this memoir. 

All the children of Donna Joanna formed noble alliances, through 
the consummate prudence and high reputation of this queen, which 
rendered the house of Navarre infinitely more important than it had 
previously been, and gave it greater influence both in France and 
Spain. The Queen of Navarre conducted Donna Blanca, or Blanche, 
her third daughter, into France, to be united to the eldest son of 
Philip de Valois ; but Philip was so struck with the beauty and merit 
of this princess that he married her himself, in spite of the disparity 
of their age. Two months after these nuptials, Donna Joanna died, on 
the 6th of October, 1346, at Conflans, and was buried at St. Denis. 
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Her son Charles then became King of Navarre. This prince is 
styled by the Spanish writers, Don Carlos, “the Wicked,” and by 
others, Charles d’Albret. He was eighteen years of age when he 
ascended the throne. He had been educated in the French court, and 
was one of the most accomplished persons of his time. He is described 
as courteous, eloquent in the extreme, and popular without losing his 
dignity ; indeed such were his great qualities that they attracted the 
notice of all Europe, before he became a king, but his subsequent 
shameful abuse of power drew upon him the detestation of mankind. 

His subjects had been led to anticipate a glorious reign, but they 
found themselves cruelly disappointed, for his first acts were of such 
severity as to alarm their minds for the future. 

This prince also formed a close intimacy with Don Pedro, called 
“the Cruel,” on whom the crown of Castile had just devolved. There 
was little inequality in the ages of these two princes, and their tempers 
assimilated. When they first met at Burgos they were both young, 
gay, and unstained in character, and having splendid courts, the 
interview which was most magnificent, gave mutual satisfaction. 

Don Carlos laid claim to the countries of Bric and Champagne, and 
even made pretensions to Burgundy. John, King of France, who had 
succeeded his father Philip on the throne, in order to appease the 
King of Navarre bestowed upon him his second daughter, Joanna, 
in marriage, which, although acceptable to the Navarrese monarch, 
did not deter him from setting up new demands so soon as his nuptials 
were celebrated with the French princess. 

Of this lady, the mother of Queen Joanna of Navarre, little notice 
occurs in history. Yet her life must have been both eventful and 
unhappy as the consort of such a prince as Charles, who became 
notorious for his crimes and unprincipled conduct, and whose life might 
be called a continual agitation to himself and others. 

The eldest son of Joanna was born at Nantes, and left for his 
education with Blanche the queen dowager of France, when his parents 
returned to Spain in 1359. 

In the year 1365, Don Carlos sent his Queen Joanna into 
France to negotiate a peace with her brother King Charles the Fifth, 
who there conceded Montpellier to the King of Navarre. Before her 
return to Spain, Joanna gave birth to her son Don Pedro at Evreux. 
Subsequently we find this princess left as regent in Navarre during 
the absence of her husband, Charles, who was following up his projects 
of getting possession of Brie, Champagne, and Burgundy. While acting 
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as regent, Donna Joanna was alarmed by an invasion by the King of 
Castile of the Navarrese dominions, but calling in the aid of the Pope’s 
legate, she caused a treaty of pacification to be entered into. 

Joanna of Navarre, afterwards Queen of England, was born in 
1370 ; she lost her mother when she was only three years of age. 
When she was ten years old, that is, in 1380, a peace was established 
between the two kingdoms of Castile and Navarre, to confirm which 
the Infant Don Carlos was contracted to Donna Leonora of Castile, 
who was promised a handsome dower in ready money; and the 
Princess Joanna was at the same time affianced to John the heir of 
Castile. 

Upon the death of his father, John of Castile, breaking off his 
engagement with Joanna, married a princess of Arragon, which he is 
said to have done from reasons of state policy. 

The intrigues of Charles of Navarre to establish himself on the 
disputed throne of his grandfather, engaged him in many contests ; 
and upon one occasion, while at variance with the Regents of France, 
his two sons, Charles and Peter, had been sent with their sister 
Joanna for security to the castle of Breteuil in Normandy, where they 
were all taken captive, and carried to Paris, and were there detained as 
hostages for their father’s future good conduct. 

Charles “le Mauvais,” unable to obtain their release, employed 
a person to poison both the regents. But his diabolical scheme was 
discovered, and his agent put to death, and though Charles himself 
this time escaped the punishment he merited, yet his name soon 
became notorious throughout Europe for his crimes, and especially 
for his skill in magic and poisoning, which contemporary writers 
say he practised privately in his own palace. 

The Regents of France, who were the maternal uncles of Charles’s 
children, continued to detain them in a captivity, which, though it must 
have been irksome, was tempered as much as possible by the affection 
and honour with which they were treated. Meanwhile, the young wife 
of Charles, one of the captive princes, unceasingly besought her 
brother, the King of Castile, to interfere, and procure their release, 
which he did successfully, and thus Joanna at last obtained her freedom 
by the intercession of the very prince who had refused to accept her 
as his affianced bride. 

Joanna of Navarre first becomes distinguished in history on the 
occasion of her marriage with John the Fourth, Duke of Brittany. 
She was that prince’s third wife. John had passed his youth in 
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England ; and his first consort was Mary Plantagenet, the daughter of 
King Edward the Third, with whose family he had been educated. 

Upon the death of this lady, without children, he entered into a 
second union, three years after, with the half-sister of King Richard 
the Second, the Lady Jane Holland. At the time that Joanna was 
first proposed to him as his third consort, fears were entertained by 
the Regents of France, that the duke’s partiality to England would 
induce him to enter iuto another alliance with this country. To 
counteract the disadvantage of such a match, and to secure Brittany 
as a fief for France, they proposed to John that he should become 
a suitor for the hand of their niece, the Princess Joanna of Navarre, 
with whom they offered a very high dower. 

Some years before this proposition, Joan of Navarre, the aunt of 
Joanna, had married the Viscount de Rohan, a relative and vassal of 
the Duke of Brittany : this lady was employed by the regents to bring 
about the marriage of their mece. It was through her exertions, that 
John de Montfort, although declining in years, was induced to unite 
himself with the Spanish princess, who was then in the bloom of 
youth ; and Pierre de Lesnerac was dismissed, in June, 1384, to 
solicit for the duke, the hand of Joanna, and to convey her into 
Brittany. 

Many obstacles occurred in tle course of these negotiations, which 
delayed the marriage, but there was no indifference on tho part of the 
duke, who, having no children, was anxious to have an heir to his 
dukedom ; and therefore earnestly desired his union with this princess. 
A second time he dismissed his envoy, on 13th June, 1386, with every 
requisite provision for the use of his bride and her attendants, to escort 
her to his dominions. 

The marriage contract was signed at Pampeluna on the 25th of 
August, 1386. Charles, King of Navarre, engaged to bestow upon his 
daughter Joanna 120,000 livres of gold, of the coins of the kings of 
France, and 6,000 livres due to him on the lands of the Viscount 
d’Avranches. Joanna had also assigned to her the cities of Nantes 
and Guerrande, the barony of Rais, of Chatellenic de Touffon, and 
that of Guerche. 

The nuptial ceremony was performed at Saillé, near Guerrande, 
in Navarre, on the lith of September, 1386, and many knights, 
nobles, and squires from Brittany were present. This joyous occasion 
was succeeded by numerous splendid feasts and pageants given by 
the duke, at Nantes, in honour of his youthful bride. 
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In February of 1387, an exchange of gifts took place between the 
duke and duchess, as a testimony of their mutual affection, consisting 
of gold, sapphires, pearls, and other costly gems, with horses, falcons, 
and various sorts of wines. 

John “the Valiant,” Duke of Brittany, although one of the most 
warlike princes of his age, was also one of the most quarrelsome ; it is 
therefore still more creditable on his part, that, although the King of 
Navarre never entirely fulfilled his promises respecting the dower he 
had settled upon his daughter, the bridegroom did not resent his 
conduct, and that no estrangement between him and his young wife 
was produced by it. He regarded her with the utmost fondness, 
and in spite of the disappointment of his hopes of an heir to the 
dukedom, by the birth of two daughters in succession, John “le 
Valiant ” never forgot the respect and affection due to his duchess, 
and it may be said, that, as tender an attachment succeeded their 
union, as could exist, under the disparity of their years. 

Charles “le Mauvais,” ever occupied in mischief, had infused into 
the mind of his son-in-law suspicions against his mortal enemy, 
Oliver de Clisson, Constable of France, and such a thirst for ven- 
geance was awakened in his breast, that it had nearly involved him 
in ruin. But the flame of jealousy thus lighted up against De 
Clisson, and which led to the most extraordmary and unjustifiable 
conduct on the part of John “ le Valiant,” did not cause Joanna to suffer 
in the least ; an undoubted proof of her prudent and discreet conduct. 

To the day of his death her irritable husband continued to regard 
the young and lovely duchess with the most unalterable confidence 
and regard. 

In the course of her husband’s rule, this princess had on many 
occasions to exercise her beneficial influence, which was great, and 
Joanna never failed to exert herself in the cause of justice and 
humanity, and more than once she had the satisfaction of rescuing her 
wilful husband from circumstances of extreme peril, into which his 
own rashness had led him. 

The Duchess of Brittany, notwithstanding the splendour of her 
high station, enjoyed but little real happiness. In the year 1387, 
the first year of her married life, she had to mourn the tragical end 
of her father, Charles of Navarre, who, hated and unpitied by the 
world, was still beloved by his affectionate daughter, though she was 
unable to respect and honour him. This prince expired under 
peculiarly horrible circumstances. 
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In the hope of restoring the use of his limbs which were paralysed 
by disease, he caused his body to be encased in bandages previously 
dipped in spirits of wince and sulphur. The careless attendants one 
night desiring to sever the thread with which these bandages had been 
sewn, applied a candle, which, igniting the spirits of wine, burnt the 
king so frightfully, that he died a few days afterwards. 

Much afflicted as she was at this melancholy catastrophe the 
Duchess Joanna had yet other griefs. In the following years she was 
deprived of two children, who died within a short time of cach 
other, and severely did she lament their loss. She was at this time 
living in sohtary life in the castle of Ermine, while her husband was at 
Paris pleading his cause against the constable, Oliver de Clisson. 
But Joanna was soon after cheered by the news of the duke’s recon- 
ciliation with the King of France, and she was also consoled for her 
losses by the satisfaction of giving birth to a son and heir to the 
house of Montfort ; and subsequently she became the mother of a 
numerous family. 

From the period of the birth of her eldest son, Joanna began 
to exercise her influence in public affairs, and she gradually became 
experienced in the government of the duchy. War again broke out 
between her husband and De Clisson, and again they were cited 
to appear before the King of France, but John ‘Je Valiant ” refused 
to obey the summons. The Duke de Berri was dismissed to Nantes, 
to assemble the chicf of the nobles of Brittany ; while ambassadors 
were sent to the duke, who, in great anger, commanded their arrest. 

Joanna, instantly perceismy the great danger to which this base 
step would expose the duchy, immediately hurried with her little son 
and her second child, but an infant, into the presence of the duke, 
whom she besought with tears and carnest entreaties, not to permit his 
unconscious children to suffer the inevitable peril consequent on such 
rashness. She pleaded successfully, and the duke ordered that the 
ambassadors should be treated with the usual respect. But he was 
soon again involved in trouble by harbouring the traitor Pierre de 
Craon, who had attempted to assassinate the Constable of France in 
the Place de St. Katherine. The Constable escaped the hand of Craon, 
and the assassin fled into the territories of the duke, who, refusing to 
surrender him, a large army, headed by the king himself, entered 
the duchy. The duke’s ruin seemed inevitable, but the sudden illness 
of Charles the Sixth put an end to the enterprise, and John “le 
Valiant” was rescued from his peril. 
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In 1393, the Duke of Brittany besieged De Clisson in the castle of 
Josselin, and the Viscount Rohan was deputed to plead with the duchess 
to persuade her husband to raise the siege. Joanna readily undertook 
to do so, for she was always more favourable towards De Clisson than 
the duke, who, upon this occasion, also acceded to his wife’s request. 
De Clisson returned to his allegiance, and paid the duke the sum of 
100,000 golden francs. His confederates also obtained the duke’s 
favour through the same intercession; and in the treaty which they 
entered into, in 1393, Joanna, as though an independent sovereign, 
agreed to “ promise, grant, and swear that she would aid and defend 
the aforesaid.” 

The Duke of Brittany aspired to the highest alliances for his children. 
He projected the marriage of his eldest son, when but eight years old, 
to the second daughter of the King of France, and his eldest daughter, 
although but seven, to Henry, the son of the Earl of Derby, and after- 
wards Henry the Fifth of England. 

The first of these alliances only took place ; and the daughter, 
whose name was Mary, was subsequently contracted to the Earl of 
Alencon. 

During the frequent absences of the duke from his duchy, Joanna 
was entrusted with the administration ; so that she gradually became 
exercised in those duties, which it was afterwards necessary for her 
to fulfil. 

When Henry of Lancaster, afterwards Henry the Fourth of England, 
returned to this country after the death of John of Gaunt, with the 
intention of claiming his inheritance, and in the remote expectation of the 
regal crown, he passed through Brittany, accompanied by the exiled 
Archbishop Arundel. He received the most cordial welcome from John 
“le Valiant,” who made liberal promises to him of assistance, and, after 
feasting him for several days, at his departure sent with-:him three 
vessels of Brittany, full of men-at-arms and others, to escort him to 
Plymouth. Before the close of the same year, the Duke of Brittany 
was no more; Henry had usurped his cousin’s throne; and, not long 
after, Joanna of Navarre became his queen. 

John “le Valiant’’ died on the 10th of November, 1399, and 
some have supposed his end to have been hastened by poison, 
administered through the agency of Margaret, Countess of Penthievres, 
the daughter of Clisson. However this may be, his faithful consort 
attended him during his last illness, and bad the satisfaction of closing 


his eyes in peace. 
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A few days previous to his decease, the duke added a codicil to 
his will by which he confirmed to Joanna her dower, and all his gifts 
to her, his beloved wife ; and appointed her, with her eldest son and 
two other persons, his executors. He also left Joanna sole guardian 
of his children, seven in number. The duke was interred with due 
solemnity, and Joanna having been appointed regent during the 
minority of the young duke her son, she immediately commenced the 
charge of her public duties by a formal reconciliation with Oliver de 
Clisson and the other confederate lords. This was an act of great 
policy, to say the least of it; but it is probable, that Joanna know the 
real character of De Clisson, and justly thought it wise, at any cost, to 
secure the friendship of such a man. 

There is an anecdote related of the constable which redounds so 
much to his honour that it may not be amiss to introduce it here. 

The daughter of De Clisson was the wife of the rival claimant of 
the Duchy of Brittany, and it is said, that when Duke John died, 
leaving an infant family, she rushed to the chamber of her father, and 
requested him to kill the noble minors, to make way for her own 
children. 

This base appeal so roused the ire of the virtuous constable, that, 
forgetting at once his just resentment against Duke John, he drew his 
sword, exclaiming “that if she lived longer, she would initiate her 
children in infamy and crime ;” and he would have killed her upon the 
spot, had she not made a retreat, so hasty that, in quitting the presence 
of her incensed parent, she fell and broke the bone of her thigh, which 
caused her to be lame throughout the remainder of her life. 

The Duchess of Brittany exercised the high duties of regent with 
singular prudence, talents, and discretion. Eighteen months after 
her husband’s death, she put the young duke into possession of the 
duchy. He took the customary oaths on the 22nd of May, 1401, in 
the cathedral of Rennes, and was knighted by De Clisson on the 
following day. 

Previous to these events, the Duchess of Brittany having received 
overtures of marriage from King Henry the Fourth, had taken the 
necessary steps to obtain a dispensation, which was at last granted. 
At this time there was a schism in the Church ; yet, although Joanna 
acknowledged one pope, and King Henry another, matters were, after 
some delay, finally accommodated, and she was united to the King 
of England, by proxy, on the 3rd of April, 1402, at the palace of 


Eltham. It is remarkable, that upon this occasion, a male repre- 
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sentative was chosen by the duchess, being Antoine Riczi, who received 
for her the troth of Henry of Lancaster and pledged hers in return. 

King Henry’s proposals had been made to the Duchess of Brittany 
with a view to obtain the guardianship of her sons ; but the court of 
France, alarmed at this alliance, took the government of Brittany into 
their own hands, and the young princes were removed to Paris to 
receive their education. Joanna consigned her sons to the care ot 
the Duke of Burgundy, and she not only did this with the best grace 
imaginable, but also, by her good sense and prudence contrived to 
overcome the displeasure which her marriage had excited at the 
French court. In her last act of regal power in Brittany, she secured 
the independence of her relative Joan of Navarre, by settling upon 
her a pension of 1000/. per annum, and she also disposed of a part of 
her dower to De Clisson. The next day Joanna sailed for England, 
having previously assumed the title of queen, and written to her 
affianced husband on some matters of great importance. 

The qucen was accompanied to England by her two daughters, 
Blanch and Margaret, and various attendants. It was her intention to 
land at Southampton, where the king’s envoys awaited her ; but her 
fleet encountered a terrible tempest, and after being tossed about 
during five days, and driven to the coast of Cornwall, she landed with 
all her suite at Falmouth. From this place the queen proceeded to 
Winchester, where the king received and welcomed her, and where 
their nuptials were celebrated with pomp and splendid festivities. 

Queen Joanna proceeded from the royal city of Winchester to 
London, where great preparations were made in honour of her arrival. 
At Blackheath she was met by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and City 
Companies, who, with every demonstration of joy, conducted her to the 
capital. After passing one night at the palace of the Tower, the queen 
was conducted with the same pomp and ceremony to her residence at 
the palace of Westminster. 

The ceremony of coronation followed, upon the 26th of February, 
1403. Queen Joanna was enthroned not on the same seat with the 
king, but in a separate chair of state. Her robes were the most 
becoming and graceful, and in her hand she bore the orb and cross. 

Few queens consort have been crowned with more splendour than 
the dignified and matronly Joanna of Navarre. 

The dower assigned to her by parliament was the same as that 
of Anne of Bohemia, first wife of Richard the Second, amounting to 
10,000 marks per annum. 
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Peace was never long maintained between France and England. 
The disposition for war was a continual annoyance to the new queen, 
who was thus often compelled to behold her nearest relatives engaged 
in mortal combat against each other. The son of Joanna was also so 
much under the control of the court of France, that he had often to 
appear in arms against England, or to remain entirely neutral. 

Joanna was the first widow who had worn the matrimonial crown 
since the Conquest. She was about three-and-thirty years of age, and 
had a large family. Still her influence over the mind of Henry was 
great, and his love for her continued unaltered. By her friendly 
interference much evil was prevented, and at length a truce was 
concluded with the Duke of Brittany, which promised to be of the 
most essential benefit to both countries. 

King Henry bestowed upon his beloved wife many rich and valuable 
possessions, and appointed her the new Tower, adjoining Westminster 
Hall, in which to hold her public courts, and perform such other acts 
as devolved upon her as queen consort. He also granted her some lead- 
mines in England ; and at her request bestowed upon her son Arthur 
the earldom of Richmond, for which he rendered his homage to the 
king. 

Queen Joanna caused a splendid alabaster tomb to be prepared by 
English artists to the memory of her first husband, and conveyed to 
France and placed in the church of Nantes. 

Although so amiable and beloved, Joanna's life was far from being 
either peaceful or happy. She was not popular with the English, 
simply on account of the trains of foreigners which she had about 
her, always an offensive sight to the English. Two or three attacks 
upon her foreign domestics were made by parliament, and especially 
by the commons, who had now assumed a position of considerable 
influence in the state. Besides these sources of annoyance, by which 
she was denied the regulation even of her own houschold, she saw 
some of her admirers become objects of jealousy to her royal lord. 
The storm of his fury fell with its utmost violence upon an old and 
faithful adherent of King Henry, the Duke of York, who was consigned 
to a prison upon some petty pretence, and kept in confinement for a 
considerable time. The king, however, was soon convinced of the 
groundlessness of his suspicion, and “made amendes” by releasing him 
from his captivity, and restoring him to his former employments, 
Some amatory lines are still preserved from the pen of the Duke of 
York which were addressed to Queen Joanna, who, although no longer 
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young, was still sufficiently charming to excite great admiration. But the 
discreet conduct of the queen enabled her to rise above every suspicion, 
and to maintain her influence with the king as powerfully as before. 

Besides these subjects of annoyance, the queen was compelled in 
1406 to part with her two daughters, who had accompanied her to 
England ; and, having no children by King Henry, she was the more 
strongly attached to these princesses. It was therefore with deep 
regret that she resigned them to their elder brother, the Duke of 
Brittany, who had formed marriages for them, in order to strengthen 
his own political position. Yet she had the satisfaction of the society 
of her second son, Arthur of Bretagne, who had arrived the year before, 
and who, as already stated, had been created Earl of Richmond. 

From this period Queen Joanna resided at Leeds Castle, in Kent, 
with the king, in order to avoid the plague which raged in London. 
In the year 1409 the king and queen passed their Christmas at 
Eltham, a favourite abode with them. In 1412, her third son, Jules 
of Bretagne, Lord of Chantore, arrived in England, but only to die. 

The conduct of Joanna as a stepmother was irreproachable ; though 
by some she has been accused of avarice, probably arising from her 
pecuniary difficulties in all her three positions, first in Spain, then in 
Brittany, and lastly in England. She survived her husband some 
years. King Henry died on the 20th March, 1413 ; and his successor 
continued to testify to her the same respect and esteem as he had 
previously evinced ; and some historians even say that he entrusted 
her with a share in the government during his expedition to France. 
Upon the news of the victory at Agincourt, Queen Joanna went in 
procession from St. Paul’s to Westminster with the prelates, nobility, 
Lord Mayor and corporation of the city, to return thanks for this 
signal success. But she had little cause for joy; for the Duke of 
Alencon, the husband of her eldest daughter, after cleaving the jewelled 
coronal of her step-son, King Henry, was killed in this battle, and her 
own brother, Charles of Navarre, died of his wounds on the following 
day ; besides which, her son Arthur, a gallant prince, who had em- 
braced the cause of France, was taken prisoner. Thus, while acting 
the part of a sovereign on this occasion of public rejoicing, the heart 
of the mother mourned in secret over her family bereavements ; yet 
she forbore to weep until she had fulfilled the outward acts of her 
regal station. Queen Joanna had to endure much anxiety respecting 
the future position of her eldest son, the Duke of Brittany, who had 
much offended King Henry the Fifth ; and equally so on account of 
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Prince Arthur, who, as Earl of Richmond, had violated his oath of 
allegiance and greatly exasperated the monarch, who, therefore, was 
deaf to the intercessions of Joanna in his behalf, and kept him in 
close confinement for many years. 

In 1417, King Henry the Fifth concluded a treaty with the Duke 
of Brittany ; he himself specifying that he does this “at the prayer of 
Joanna, that excellent and most dear lady, the queen our mother.” 

Two years later, we find Joanna was arrested at her palace of 
Havering Bower, by order of the Duke of Bedford, then regent, on the 
extraordinary charge of having practised against the king’s life, while 
in Normandy, by means of witchcraft. Her chief accuser was her 
confessor, John Randolf, a Minorite friar, through whose statements 
King Henry resolved to proceed with the utmost severity against his 
stepmother, who, with all such of her houschold as were suspected, 
were committed to prison. The queen was first confined in the castle 
of Leeds, and afterwards at Pevensey. She was deprived of all her rich 
possessions in lands, money, furniture, and even of her wearing 
apparel; and her servants were dismissed by her gaoler, Sir John 
Pelham, and strangers placed about her person. One writer has 
ventured to assert that Joanna was convicted on this charge, but it is 
certain she never was permitted the opportunity of refuting these dark 
allegations. Without any regard to justice she was condemned 
unheard, and committed to solitary confinement. The violent death of 
the priest Randolf for ever silenced his evidence ; and as he was the 
only witness against her, this affair has continued a mystery. It has, 
however, been supposed that King Henry the Fifth wished to borrow 
large sums from the ample dower of his stepmother, and meeting with 
some resistance on her part, caused her arrest on this frivolous charge, 
which afforded him a pretence to replenish his coffers. 

The return of King Henry the Fifth with his bride, the beautiful 
Katherine of Valois, brought no alleviation to the sufferings of Queen 
Joanna; for, although her near relative, that princess evinced no 
sympathy for her; and even part of the royal dower of the prisoner 
was assigned over to maintain the state of the new queen. 

At length the mighty conqueror of France, finding his end 
approaching, was seized with remorse for the injuries he had inflicted 
on his father’s widow ; and addressed the lords and bishops of his 
council, on the 13th of July, 1422, commanding the restitution of 
Queen Joanna’s lands. This letter freed the queen, if not in words, at 
least in effect, from the serious charge under which she had been 
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suffering. Previously to this, however, she had been removed to Leeds 
Castle, and her captivity somewhat ameliorated. King Henry died on 
the 31st of August, 1422 ; and in the reign of his successor, Henry the 
Sixth, a petition was presented by Joanna for the complete restitution 
of her dower, commanded by his father, whose grants to other 
individuals had raised some difficulties in this matter. 

Queen Joanna lived many years after her restoration to liberty and 
her royal station. She sometimes resided at Langley, but her favourite 
retreat was Havering Bower, at which place she died on the 9th of July, 
1437, being sixty-seven years of age. 

Joanna of Navarre had nine children by her first husband. Of 
these, two died in infancy. The eldest was Duke of Brittany; the 
second, the valiant Arthur, Earl of Richmond, distinguished himself in 
France ; and her two daughters who came with the queen to England 
died soon after they were married, a8 was supposed by poison. Joanna’s 
third son, named Jules, died in England in 1412, and Richard, Count 
d’Estampes, survived his mother only one year. 

Queen Joanna had no children by her second marriage. She was 
interred in Canterbury Cathedral, near the king, whom she survived 
twenty-five years. A superb altar tomb had been raised over the 
remains of her husband by Joanna, and upon this, side by side, the 
effigies of Henry the Fourth and his queen repose. 

The portrait of this queen gives us the idea of a very beautiful 
woman. She is represented as majestic and graceful, and her atti- 
tude that of easy dignity. Her head was very high and broad 
upwards ; her throat long and delicate, and her arms slender and 
rounded. Her features have been described as small, yet regular, with 
very long eyes and eyebrows; a peculiar expression of acuteness, or 
intelligence, pervades the whole countenance, and it is impossible to 
discover in those sweet traits anything which could authorise the 
charges of witchcraft against her. Her enemies might be supposed 
envious of or troubled by those bewitching smiles, which ever cast a 
radiance around her. 





KATHERINE OF VALOIS, 


CONSORT OF HENRY THE FIFTH 


KATHERINE, the daughter of Charles the Sixth of France, surnamed 
the Well-beloved, and of Isabella of Bavaria,—cette furie de Pétat, 
as Moreri calls her—was the youngest daughter of the twelve children 
which the unprincipled Isabella bore to her unhappy husband. She 
was born in the Hotel of St. Paul, at Paris, on the 27th of October, 
1401. When but seventeen she was easily persuaded to adopt her 
mother’s views, who had conceived a mortal hatred to her own son 
Charles, and resolved to do all possible injury to his interests, and 
to promote those of the English in France. Accordingly Katherine 
abandoned herself entirely to the interests of the English party, and 
seems to have been desirous to unite herself with Henry, who, when 
she was a child in the cradle, had been an unsuccessful suitor for the 
hand of her eldest sister Isabella, and since that of her own. Mother 
and daughter being of one opinion, but a brief time clapsed before 
another and far more strenuous effort was made to arrange matrimonial 
matters with the covetous and ungallant invader. They went in 
person to meet him at Meulan, and dragged with them, though then 
very ill, the unhappy king, who scems to have been invariably the most 
humble servant of all his successive custodiers, and thcir name was 
Legion. However diametrically opposite their views, he adopted them 
all in turn, not malgré, but de bongré, with perfect good-will; and, 
instead of opposing, he was always prompt to see with the eyes and 
hear with the ears of those who were nearest to him. The story of 
the manner in which this unhappy monarch lost his senses, and how he 
again recovered them, is one of the most singular things in history, but 
too long for detail here. Whether he ever did recover full possession 
of a sound intellect, is doubtful. Rightly does Bayle select this 
unfortunate period as an illustration of what he calls “the weak side of 
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monarchical governments,” for, he observes, “ whatever political ills 
may occur, other constitutions are not subject to infancy, or craziness, 
as kings are.” 

“When the day appointed for the conference with Henry was 
come, the king, the queen, and Princess Katherine, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and the Count de St. Pol, with the members of the council, 
escorted by a thousand combatants, went to the place of conference, 
near to Meulan, and entered the tents that were without the inclosure. 
Soon after the King of England arrived, attended by his brothers the 
Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, and a thousand men-at-arms. He 
entered the tent that had been pitched for him, as the others had done; 
and when they were about to commence the conference, the queen on 
the right hand, followed by the Lady Katherine, the Duke of Burgundy, 
and the Count de St. Pol, entered the inclosure. In like manner did 
the King of England, with his brothers and council, by another opening; 
and, with a most respectful obeisance, saluted the queen, and then 
kissed her and the Lady Katherine. After this the Duke of Burgundy 
saluted the king, bending his knee a little, and inclining his head; but 
Henry took him by the hand, embraced him, and showed him great 
respect. After they had remained in conference a long time, they 
separated, taking most respectful leave of each other. On the morrow 
three weeks they again met there, and remained together for several 
days in the same state, and with the same number of persons as before, 
with the exception of the Lady Katherine, who had been brought the 
first time that the King of England might see her. King Henry was 
very desirous to marry her, and not without cause, for she was very 
handsome, of high birth, and of the most engaging manners.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the maiden’s beauty and the hero’s 
admiration, his territorial acquisitiveness remained undiminished. Such 
was the exorbitancy of his demands, that even all the interest of the 
queen could not persuade the council to comply with them; and the 
conference ended without any satisfactory result. 

Some days afterwards Henry demanded a third interview at the 
Bridge of Ponthoise, but on arriving there and finding the tents struck, 
the barriers pulled down, and everything removed to show that the 
treaty was supposed to be entirely broken off, “the King of England was 
much displeased, and said indignantly to the Duke of Burgundy, the 
only one of the royal family who had attended, ‘ Fair cousin, we wish 
you to know we will have the daughter of your king and all that we 
have asked, or we will drive him and you out of the kingdom.’ The 
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duke replied, ‘ Sire, you are pleased to say 80, but before you can drive 
my lord and me out of his kingdom, I make no doubt that you will be 
heartily tired.’” 

After this rejoinder, which certainly is not witty, and probably 
therefore is literally true, they separated; and the prospects of Henry 
seemed destined to be deprived of some of their brilliancy, when an 
event occurred which was productive of the most deplorable consequences 
to France and of benefit to him. This was the assassination of the 
Duke of Burgundy by the Dauphin, who scems to have selected for 
the perpetration of his crime, the very moment in which the object of it 
appears to have been awakening to a right sense of his duty to his 
country and to his sovereign. 

But, whatever were the real motives of this crime, its consequences 
were such as might have been anticipated by the most unreflecting. 
Philip, the son of the murdered prince, immediately succeeded to his 
estates and power, and devoted his whole energy and resources to 
punish the murderers of his father. To promote his attainment of this 
object, he united himsclf in a close confederacy with the queen and 
with Henry; and the marriage of the latter with Katherine then 
speedily ceased to become a subject of difficulty. 

“ At length it was concluded, by favour of the Duke of Burgundy 
and his party, that Charles, king of France, should give to Henry, 
king of England, his youngest daughter Katherine m marriage, and, in 
consequence of this alliance, should make him and his heirs successors 
to the throne of France after his decease ; thus disinheriting his own 
son and heir, Charles, duke of Touraine, and dauphin, and annulling 
that principle of the constitution which had been, with great delibera- 
tion, resolved on by former kings and peers of France, namely, that it 
should never be governed or inherited by a female, or by any one 
descended from the female line. The King of France also agreed that 
should King Henry have no issue by this marriage, he and his heirs 
were to remain successors to the crown of France. All this was 
granted by King Charles ; but, to say truth, he had not for some time 
past been in his right senses.” * 

The nature of this treaty is well expressed by Shakespere. 

“ Katherine. Is it possible that I should love the enemy of France ? 

“ Henry. No, it is not possible that you should love the enemy of 
France, Kate ; but in loving me, you should love the friend of France : 
for I love France so well, that 1 will not part with a single village of it : 


! Monstrelet. 
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I will have it all mine ; and, Kate, when France is mine, and I am 
yours, then yours is France, and you are mine.” 

Shortly afterwards, “ Henry, king of England, accompanied by his 
two brothers, the Dukes of Clarence and of Gloucester, the Earls of 
Huntingdon, Warwick, and Kyme, and many of the great lords of 
England, with about sixteen hundred combatants, the greater part of 
whom were archers, set out from Rouen and came to Ponthoise, and 
thence to St. Denis. He crossed the bridge at Charenton, and left part 
of his army to guard it, and thence advanced by Provins to Troyes in 
Champagne. The Duke of Burgundy and several of the nobility, to 
shew him honour and respect, came out to mect him, and conducted 
him to the hotel where he was lodged with his princes. Shortly after 
his arrival, he waited on the king and queen of France, and the lady 
Katherine their daughter, when great honours and attentions were by 
them mutually paid. When all relating to the peace had been con- 
cluded, King Henry, according to the custom of France, affianced the 
lady Katherine. 

“On the morrow of Trinity-day, the King of England espoused 
her in the parish church near to which he was lodged: great pomp 
and magnificence were displayed by him and his princes, as if he 
were at that moment king of all the world.” 

Thus did the vile Isabella of France consent to disinherit her own son, 
and Katherine her own brother, by this marriage. There is something 
monstrous in the whole arrangement. The King of France, a wretched 
maniac, signing away his own inheritance, and all parties holding the 
nuptial festivities in the midst of the devastations of France. So 
bloody and unnatural a marriage was perhaps never contracted, and in 
blood it was steeped and in horror unspeakable, for within a fortnight 
King Henry butchered the whole garrison of Montereau on its 
surrender to please his ally, called “ Philip the Good” of Burgundy. 

After the conclusion of the feasts and ceremonies of the marriage, 
Henry and Charles, accompanied by their queens, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and the whole army, departed from the city of Troyes to 
besiege the town of Sens in Burgundy, which was occupied by a party 
of the dauphin’s men. When they had taken it, they proceeded with 
a similar purpose to Montereau-faut-Yonne. The governor, who held 
it for the dauphin, made a gallant defence, but was soon overpowered, 
and the place entered by assault. 

“When this had been done, some of the Duke of Burgundy’s 
people, by the direction of the women of the town, went to the spot 
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where Duke John had been buried, and instantly placed over the grave 
@ mourning cloth, and lighted tapers at each end of it. On the 
morrow, by orders of the Duke of Burgundy, several noble knights and 
esquires of his household were sent thither to raise the corse and 
examine it On their arrival, they had the body dug up ; but in truth 
it was a melancholy sight, for he had still on his pourpoint and 
drawers, and there was not a man present who could refrain from 
weeping. The body was again put into a leaden coffin, filled with salt 
and spices, and carried to Burgundy, to be interred in the convent of 
Carthusian friars, without Dijon.” 

Henry then proceeded to besiege Melun, and Charlies and the two 
queens fixed their residence at Corbal. Katherine was attended by 
the Duchess of Clarence and other noble English ladies ; and while 
there she was frequently visited by her husband. But after a time 
Charles and the princesses were brought to the camp, in order that tho 
inhabitants of Melun might be enticed to surrender to their own sove- 
reign ; they replied, however, that they would cheerfully throw open 
the gates to him, but that they would never pay obedience to a king of 
England, the ancient deadly enemy of France. Nevertheless, Charles 
continued to dwell in the camp, under the care and management of 
his son-in-law, not indeed with his former state and pomp, for, as 
Monstrelet adds, “it was a poor sight now to see him. But Isabella 
was grandly attended by ladies and damsels, and in company with 
Katherine remained for about a month in a house which Henry had 
erected for them near to his tents, but far enough from the town to 
prevent the cannon from annoying them. Every day at sunrise and 
nightfall, cight or ten clarions, and divers other instruments, playod 
most melodiously for an hour before their dwelling. In truth, the king 
of England was more magnificent during this siege than at any other 
during his reign.” 

While he was engaged in it, “The Lord de ]’Isle-Adam, marshal of 
France, who had been sent to garrison Joigny, returned to the 
camp. He had caused to be made a surcoat of light grey, in 
which he waited on the King of England relative to some affairs 
touching his office. When he had made the proper salutations, and 
had said a few words respecting his business, King Henry, by way of 
joke, said— 

“* What! l’Isle-Adam, is this a dress for a marshal of France 2?’ 

“To which he replied, looking the king in the face, ‘Sire, I have 
had it thus made to cross the Seine in the boats.’ 
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“The king rejoined, ‘ How dare you thus look a prince full in the 
face when you are speaking to him ?’ 

“¢ Sire,’ answered l|’Isle-Adam ; ‘ such is the custom of us French- 
men; and if any one addresses another, whatever may be his rank, 
and looks on the ground, he is thought to have evil designs, and cannot 
be an honest man.’ 

“The king replied, ‘Such is not our custom.’ 

«“ After these, and some few more words, the Lord de lIsle-Adam 
took leave of the king, and departed from his presence, but he perceived 
that he was not in his good graces. He was shortly afterwards 
deprived of his office as marshal of France.” } 

This is a curious and interesting anecdote, and significantly 
expressive of the haughtiness and injustice of the period. 

After the surrender of Melun, the two kings, attended by the 
Dukes of Clarence, Burgundy, Bedford, and Exeter, went to Paris. A 
numerous body of citizens, in handsome array, came out to meet them, 
and the streets were covered and ornamented with very rich cloths. 
Charles and Henry rode side by side, and on their entrance carols were 
sung in all the squares through which they passed. As they advanced, 
they met different processions of the clergy on foot, who halted, and 
then presented the holy relics borne by them to be kissed by the two 
kings. When they were first offered to the French monarch, he 
turned towards Henry and made him a sign to kiss them ; but with 
equal courtesy, this sovereign, putting his hand to his head, and bowing 
to King Charles, replied, “ That he would kiss them after him.” This 
order was adopted, and practised all the way to the church of Notre 
Dame, where the monarchs and attendant princes dismounted and 
entered the church. 

The two queens made their entry into Paris on the ensuing day, 
when the Duke of Burgundy, with many English lords, went out to 
meet them. Great joy was displayed on their arrival, and numberless 
presents were offered by the city of Paris to the monarchs, but espe- 
cially to Ilenry and Katherine. The whole of the day and night wine 
was constantly running through brass cocks in the squares in such 
abundance that all might partake of it; and the chroniclers add, 
“ More rejoicings were made throughout Paris than tongue can tell, 
for the peace that had been made between the two kings.” 

At the feast of the Nativity, Henry and Charles, with their queens 
and households, kept open court at Paris ; the former at the Louvre, 
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and the latter at the Hétel de St. Pol. But their state was very 
different ; for that of the French monarch was poor and mean, and he 
was attended only by persons of low degree and some old servants ; 
while of his victorious antagonist and Katherine, the magnificence was 
unbounded. The highest nobility came from all parts to do them 
honour ; and from that day Henry took on himself the whole govern- 
ment of the kingdom, appointing officers at his pleasure, and dismissing 
those to whom their monarch and the late Duke of Burgundy had 
given appointments. 

When the festivities were concluded, the English prince and his 
fair consort, with a gorgeous retinue, proceeded to Rouen, accompanied 
by the Dukes of Clarence and Bedford, and the Red Duke of Bavaria, 
who had married Henry’s sister, and had come to support him with 
five hundred men-at-arms. When the public affairs had been arranged 
in that town, the sovereigns departed thence, and repaired to Amiens, 
where they were received enthusiastically and magnificently ; and very 
costly presents were made by the municipality to the consort of their 
king elect. Thence they continued their journey to Calais, where they 
stayed a few days, and then crossed the Channel to England, his 
subjects cheering their victorious prince, as if, savs Monstrelet, “he 
had been an angel. He lost no time after his arrival, in having 
Katherine crowned queen of England im the city of London, the metro- 
polis of that kingdom. The coronation was performed with such 
splendid magnificence that the like had never been seen at any 
coronation since the time of that noble kmght, Arthur, king of the 
English and Bretons” It is recorded that the only evidence of a spirit 
of kindness existing in Queen Katherine was exhibited by her at 
this coronation feast, where she interceded with Henry for the 
liberation of the captive youthful monarch of Scotland, James the 
First, the author of the quaint ancient poem called “The Quair.” The 
queen not only succeeded in her request, on cundition that James 
should assist Henry in prosecuting the conquest of France, but 
obtained his betrothal to the lady to whom he was passionately 
attached —Joanna Beaufort. After this ceremony, King Henry 
made a progress to the principal towns of his realm, and explained to 
them with much eloquence, what grand deeds he had performed 
through his prowess in France, and what yet remained to be done for 
the complete conquest of that kingdom, namely, the subjugation of his 
adversary the Dauphin of Vienne, only son to King Charles, and 
brother to Katherine, who styled himself heir to the crown, and regent 
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of France, and kept possession of the greater part of the country. To 
complete this conquest, he said, only two things were necessary— 
money and men ; and these requisites were so liberally granted, that 
he very soon collected larger sums than had ever before been seen, and 
they could scarcely be counted. 

At this time Katherine obtained a very fantastic addition to her 
society in London in the person of an errant damsel and princess ; for 
a quarrel having occurred between John Duke of Brabant and his 
duchess, Jacqueline of Bavaria, she left his palace. “The principal 
reasons for her so doing were commonly reported to be, that she found 
him of poor understanding, and that he suffered himself to be governed 
by persons of low degree. The Duke of Burgundy, who was equally 
related to both, and her mother, the Countess of Hainault, vainly 
attempted to reconcile them. She declared that she would find means 
to effect a divorce, so that she might marry some person who would 
pay attention to her becoming her rank. The duchess was at this time 
in the flower of her youth, beautiful, well made, and as fully accom- 
plished as any lady of her age. After having resided with her mother 
for a short time, they proceeded together to Valenciennes, where the 
duchess took leave of her, and went, as she said, to amuse herself in 
the town of Brabant; but on the morrow she departed thence very 
carly in the morning, and was met on the plain by the Lord d’Escaillan, 
a native of Hainault, but an Englishman in his heart. With him 
she had held many conferences while at Valenciennes, and he had 
promised to escort her to London, to seek redress from King 
Henry, and to concert with him as to the best means to be rid of 
her husband. In company with this knight, who had about sixty 
horsemen with him, she took the road to Calais, whence after some 
stay she crossed over to England, where she was most honourably 
received by the king, who made her gencral promises of aid in all 
her concerns.” 

This eccentric personage is she who afterwards occasioned so much 
political confusion by her fatally precipitate marriage with the Duke of 
Gloucester. To this union, which may be denominated absurdly rash, 
for it occurred while her first husband was still living, historians gene- 
rally attribute the disasters which afterwards befell the English in 
France ; as it is supposed tc have alienated from their alliance the 
Duke of Burgundy. This conjecture, however, will admit of much 
questioning ; but, as this is not the place to investigate it, we will 
proceed to narrate the proceedings of Henry, whose return to France 
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was disagreeably hastened by the unlucky battle of Baugé, in which 
his brother, the Duke of Clarence, was killed. He disembarked at 
Calais with an army of twenty-four thousand archers and from three 
to four thousand men-at-arms ; and thence proceeded to Montes to meet 
the Duke of Burgundy. With this prince it was arranged that he 
should return to Picardy to oppose Sir John Harcourt, and that the 
king should attack Dreux. After the surrender of this place, he 
besieged Meaux, where he heard of the accouchement of Katherine, 
whom he had left behind him in England, of a son and heir to the two 
kingdoms. It is singular that Henry, before quitting England, had 
strictly enjoined the queen not to let the expected heir be born at 
Windsor. The queen, however, disobeyed this command ; the child 
was born at Windsor, and on the king anxiously inquiring, on receiving 
the news, where the boy had been born, and being answered at 
Windsor, he sighed, and immediately recited a well-known rhyme, 
importing that he himself should have a short reign and get much, but 
that his son should have a long reign and lose all. Most probably this 
prophecy, which had come to his knowledge, was the cause of his prohi- 
bition of Windsor as the child’s birthplace. Be that as it may, it was 
singularly fulfilled ; possibly hasting its own accomplishment. The 
royal infant was, by command of his father, baptised Henry, and one of 
his sponsors was the whimsical Jacqueline. The birth of his son gave 
unbounded gratification to the king, and the rejoicings throughout 
England were on an unprecedented scale of pomp. 

After the surrender of Mcaux, “ Katherine, Queen of England, who 
had been for some time recovered of her lying-in of her first-born 
child, Henry, arrived at Harfleur in grand state, attended by ladies 
without number, and escorted by a large fleet filled with men-at-arms 
and archers, under the command of the Duke of Bedford, brother to 
the king. On landing, she went to Rouen, and thence to Vincennes 
to meet the king. Queen Katherine travelled in royal state, always 
accompanied by the Duke of Bedford and the men-at-arms. King 
Henry departed from Meaux with his friends to meet her, and she was 
received by them as if she had been an angel from heaven. Great 
rejoicings were made by the King and Queen of France for the happy 
arrival of their son-in-law and daughter ; and on the thirtieth day of 
May, Whitsun-eve, the Kings of France and of England, accompanied 
by their queens, left Vincennes, and entered Paris with much pomp. 
The King and Queen of France were lodged at the Hétel St. Pol, and 
the King of England at the Louvre. In each of these places the twa 
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kings solemnly celebrated the feast of Pentecost, which fell on the day 
after their arrival. 

“On this day the King and Queen of England were seated at table, 
gorgeously apparelled, having crowns on their heads. The English 
princes, dukes, knights, and prelates were partakers of the feast, each 
seated according to his rank, and the tables were covered with the 
rarest viands and choicest wines. The king and queen this day held a 
grand court, which was attended by all the English in Paris; and the 
Parisians went to the castle of the Louvre to see the king and queen 
at table, crowned with their most precious diamonds ; but as no meat 
or drink was offered to the populace, they went away much discon- 
tented ; for in former times, when the kings of France kept open court, 
meat and drink were distributed plentifully to all comers by the king’s 
servants. 

“ King Charles had indeed been as liberal and courteous as his pre- 
decessors, but he was now seated in his Hotel of St. Pol at table with 
his queen, deserted by the grandees and others of his subjects. The 
government and power of his kingdom were now transferred into the 
hands of his son-in-law, King Henry ; and he had so little share, that 
he was managed as the King of England pleased, and no attention 
was paid him, which created much sorrow in the hearts of all loyal 
Frenchmen, and not without cause.”? 

Poor King Charles! He was one of those unfortunate personages 
who seem born expressly to make manifest how much of ingratitude, 
selfishness, and meanness exist in the majority of mankind. 

The royal families then departed from Paris, and went to Senlis, 
where they made some stay. Thence Henry repaired to Compiégne, 
where, learning that a plot had been formed to betray the city of 
Paris to the adherents of the dauphin, he hastened to that city 
and detected and punished the conspirators. He then returned to 
Senlis, where the malady that occasioned his death manifested itself 
most painfully. Nevertheless, he took leave of the King and Queen of 
France, and of his own consort, and proceeded to Melun in a litter, 
in order that he might join his army on the day appointed for a battle 
between the dauphin and the Duke of Burgundy. But he daily grew 
so much weaker, that he was forced to return to the castle of Vincennes, 
where Katherine was, and where he terminated his martial and 
adventurous life. Previous to his dissolution he gave some excellent 
political advice, which was not adopted. 
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Katherine, who was yet only in her twenty-first year, indulged in 
violent grief for the loss of her lord, and followed, in great state, the 
funeral procession from Paris to London. The body of the king was 
laid in a chariot drawn by four great horses. There was also a figure 
dressed resembling him, in royal state, in purple and ermine, crowned, 
and bearing the sceptre and globe in its hand. This representation of 
the great warrior king was placed over the corpse, in a splendid bed in 
the chariot, and a magnificent canopy was held over it by men of note, 
and in this state the funeral passed through the various towns till it 
reached Calais—the King of Scots attending as chicf mourner, besides 
a vast number of nobles and captains of renown, bearing hatchments, 
and others bearing banners. Around the bier were four hundred 
men-at-arms in block armour and with reversed lances. Ata mile’s 
distance followed the queen, with a vast retinue, keeping always 
within view of the light of the great wax-torches which encompassed 
the procession. At Dover she was met by fifteen bishops in their 
pontifical habits, and by a great concourse of mitred abbots and 
priests, with a vast concourse of people. All the way from Blachhcath, 
and through London, the priests chanted ; and the people at their 
doors, each holding a torch, formed a unique illumination. Such was 
the solemn magnificence of the obsequies with which Katherine 
lamented her lord. She raised also to his memory a tomb of sur- 
passing grandeur. At his interment, “and in regard to everything 
concerning it,” says Monstrelet, “ greater pomp and eapense was made 
than had been done for two hundred years at the burial of any king 
of England ; and even now as much honour and reverence are daily 
paid to his tomb, as if it were certain he was a saint in paradise. 
Thus ended the life of King Henry in the flower of his age, for when 
he died he was but forty years old. He was very wise and able in 
every business he undertook, and of a determined character. During 
the seven or eight years he ruled in France he made greater conquests 
than any of his predecessors had ever done. It is true he was so feared 
by his princes and captains that none dared to disobey his orders, 
however nearly related to him, more especially his English subjects. 
In this state of obedience were his subjects of France and of England ; 
and the principal cause was, that if any person transgressed his 
ordinances, he had been instantly punished without favour or mercy.” 

The unfortunate Charles terminated his career within less than 
two months after the decease of his son-in-law. This event occasioned 
the Parisians to send an embassy to the infant Henry and to Katherine, 
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to intreat that they would order that a sufficient force should proceed 
to France to oppose the daily advances of the new king, late dauphin 
of Vienne. Though the person to be thwarted was her brother, the 
proposition was joyfully received by Katherine, and the envoys were 
faithfully promised speedy and effectual succour. 

For about three years Katherine appeared in public, on the opening 
of parliament, and such occasions, with the infant king in her carriage, 
or seated in her lap, in great state, and much to the delight of the 
people. 

The Earl of Warwick was appointed guardian of the infant king ; 
and, soon after, Katherine disappeared from public life, and that so 
completely, that for thirteen years there are no state documents 
whicli record her actions. The fact was, that she had married Owen 
Tudor, a Welshman, who, though claiming a princely origin, had been 
occupying no higher station than a common soldier in the Welsh 
band which fought under Henry, her late husband, in France. Tra- 
dition ascribed his advancement to the degree of Esquire, to his 
bravery at Agincourt, where Henry the Fifth appointed him, for his 
merit, one of the squires of his body. He was still in this station, 
keeping guard over the queen and her infant son at Windsor, when, 
by his handsome person, he attracted the attention of Katherine. 
Being called upon to dance before the court on some festive occasion, 
Owen made a stumble and fell into the queen’s lap, as she sate ina 
low seat amongst her ladies; and the good-humoured manner in 
which she excused this awkwardness, first raised a suspicion amongst 
the court ladies of her liking for him. The marriage gave the greatest 
offence to the late king’s courtiers, and especially to the Duke of 
Gloucester, who had been appointed protector. It was kept as pro- 
foundly secret as possible by Katherine ; and on the first suspicion, 
not of the actual fact, but of the danger of it, a severe statute was 
enacted in the sixth year of her son’s reign, forbidding, under heavy 
penalties, any one to marry a queen-dowager, or any lady holding 
lands of the crown, without the consent of the king and his council. 
There can be little doubt but that the marriage had taken place some 
time before, and this law would only tend to the more strictly main- 
taining secrecy as to their connexion. It was never recognised by the 
government ; Katherine always styled herself the widow of Henry the 
Fifth ; and her son, Henry the Sixth, never acknowledged Owen Tudor 
as his father-in-law, though he received him after he attained his 
majority, into considerable favour, and raised two out of the three sons 
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of Tudor and Katherine to rank and fortune. The Duke of Gloucester, 
the brother of Henry the Fifth, and uncle of Henry the Sixth, appears 
to have been most especially incensed at the queen-dowager's marriage 
with Owen Tudor. It was in vain that Tudor boasted of descent from 
Cadwallader kings, and asserted that he was of the line of the old 
prince Theodore, which the Saxon pronunciation had corrupted to 
Tudor, and even vulgarised to Tidder: he was regarded of mean 
station. Rapin declares that his father was a brewer, of Beaumaris ; and 
Pennant will not allow him to have been more than seutifer, or shield- 
bearer to the Bishop of Bangor. After Katherine had had four chil- 
dren by him, three sons and one daughter, in the year 1436, four- 
teen years after her royal husband's death, the Duke of Gloucester 
succeeded in separating Katherine and Owen Tudor. Katherine was 
compelled to retire to the Abbey of Bermondscy ; her three sons wore 
torn from her, and conveyed to the keeping of a sister of the Earl of 
Suffolk ; her daughter had lived only a few days ; and Owen Tudor, 
her husband, was thrown into Newgate. 

This cruel persecution appears to have broken Katherine's heart : 
she became very ill, and in her weakness and dejection grievously laid 
to heart her perverseness in having disobeyed the injunction of her 
royal husband Henry the Fifth, and given birth to Henry the Sixth at 
Windsor. Those misfortunes, which Henry had prophesied, were 
rapidly fulfilling. The English had evacuated Paris, and were fast 
losing town after town in France. Katherine's mother, Queen Isabeau, 
had recently died neglected and despised, scarcely any one being found 
to bury her. From that which had thus come to pass, Katherine, 
in her feebleness and sorrow, might naturally look forward to calamity 
falling on her son, as the necessary sequence of belief in the truth 
of the prognostication. But a few days before her death she dictated 
a will, addressed to the king her son, full of melancholy, but not even 
then mentioning Owen Tudor as her wedded husband. She died 
February, 1437, but a few months after her entrance to the Abbey of 
Bermondsey ; and was buried in Our Lady’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, in a stately tomb, bearing a Latin epitaph, which, as it repre~ 
sented her as widow of Henry the Fifth, is supposed to have been 
purposely destroyed by Henry the Seventh, as directly denying the 
legitimacy of his father. The fate of Katherine after death was 
strange in the extreme. Her remains were exhumed when Henry the 
Seventh was interred, and continued unburied till the commencement 
of the present century. In three hundred years her body was shown 
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as & curiosity to any persons visiting Westminster Abbey. It remained 
in a wonderful state of preservation. Pepys boasts of having kissed 
it ; and it was not till late in the reign of George the Third that it 
was consigned to one of the vaults. 

Aftcr Katherine’s death, her husband was vigorously persecuted. 
He escaped from Newgate, and retired into Wales ; but his indefati- 
gable enemy, Gloucester, again secured him by treachery, and, in spite 
of a safe conduct, threw him into a dungeon of Wallingford Castle, 
and then brought him back to Newgate. Once more Tudor broke 
loose from Newgate, and, reaching his native mountains, was not 
retaken. On Henry the Sixth arriving at power, though he never 
acknowledged Owen Tudor as his step-father, he appointed him keeper 
of the royal parks in Wales ; and when Henry’s own troubles with the 
house of York arrived, Owen stoutly did battle for him, and being 
taken prisoner, was beheaded in Hereford markct-place. 

The third son of Katherine by Owen Tudor became a monk of 
Westminster, where he lived and died in the habit. The eldest son, 
Edward, was made Duke of Richmond, with precedence over all other 
English peers. He died in his twentieth year, but left an infant son, who 
became Henry the Seventh. The next son of Katherine, Jasper Tudor, 
was created Earl of Pembroke. Had Katherine lived till this period, 
it is evident that Henry would have treated her with the affection of 
ason. As it was, he behaved lke a most noble brother to the sons 
of her second marriage, and never forgave Gloucester for his harsh 
treatment of herself. 
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MARGARET OF ANJOU, 


QUEEN OF HENRY THE SIXTH. 


Maraaret, daughter of René of Anjou, subscquently King of Sicily, 
and Isabella of Lorraine, was the youngest of her parents’ five children, 
and, according to history, the most favoured by naturo of them all 
Her grandmother was Yoland, or Violante, of Arragon (at this time a 
constant visitant at the French court), and the Spanish blood thus 
intermingled did not slumber in this one, at least, of her descendants. 
Margaret's own mother, a scion of the line of Charlemagne, was also as 
spirited as she was beautiful ; but René himself, so unfortunate in his 
career, appears to have naturally approximated more closely to the 
future consort of his daughter, being devoted to the refinements of art, 
and attached to the peaceful cnjoyments of domestic life. Tho 
members of this family were united to cach other by bonds of tho 
strongest affection ; and Margaret, we are told, was alike tho favourite 
and admiration of France and themselves. Possessed of “ a masculine, 
courageous spirit, of an enterprising temper, endowed with solidity as 
well as vivacity of understanding, she had not been able to conceal 
those great talents even in the privacy ” of her father’s narrowed 
court, “and it was reasonable to expect that when she should mount 
the throne they would break out with still supcrior lustre.” She was, 
says Hume, “the most accomplished woman of her age, both in body 
and mind, and seemed to possess those qualitics which would equally 
qualify her to acquire the ascendant over Henry and to supply all his 
defects and weaknesses.” With these attractions it is not extraordi- 
nary that other proposals, anterior to those of the King of England, 
had been made for the hand of the Infanta (as she was called among 
the Provencals) ; and, indeed, the gallant Count de St. Pol, and the 
Duke of Burgundy’s handsome nephew, Count de Nevers, are both 
mentioned as favoured lovers of Margaret ; in fact, to the first she is 
reported to have been engaged ; but both these alliances were aban- 
doned finally for the more splendid prospects opened by Suffolk’s 
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embassy, nor do we find any record of reluctance upon her part to 
acquiesce in her father’s acceptance. Margaret, who was born March 
23, 1429, was about fifteen when this contract took place. 

The treaty had been signed at Tours, the present residence of the 
court, where Rapin, quoting Hall, Biondi, and others, states the mar- 
riage to have been celebrated, although the father and mother of 
Margaret having been united at Nanci, it is on this, as well as upon 
other accounts, most probable that those authorities which fix the last- 
mentioned city as the scene of the nuptials are correct. A notice of 
the event, comprised in a dozen lines of Monstrelet’s chronicle, states 
that here “with the king were Rene, king of Sicily, and numbers of 
great lords and knights, the queens of France and Sicily, the 
dauphiness, and the daughter of René, whom the Earl of Suffolk had 
come with a splendid embassy to demand in marriage for the King of 
England. After a few discussions every thing was agreed on; but 
before their departure with the new quecn, a magnificent tournament 
was held, in which the Kings of France and Sicily, the Lord Charles 
d’Anjou, the Counts de Foix and de St. Pol, the Lord Ferry de 
Lorraine, and several other lords, tilted ; these feasts lasted eight days, 
and the ladies were most splendidly dressed.” The Lord Ferry of 
Lorraine, as he is here called, had recently married Margaret’s only 
sister, having eloped with her upon the occasion of this very tourna- 
ment, since a steady disinclination was manifested by the family to his 
long-projected suit; and the rebellous though forgiven pair accom- 
panied the Queen of England as far as Bar le Duc, where, we are told, 
“René and her mother took leave of her with floods of tears, and 
prayers for her welfare.” Two leagues from Nanci the King and Queen 
of France had previously parted with their niece, “with many tears, 
and recommended her to the protection of God; their grief was so 
great that they could not speak.” 

Although the marriage had taken place in the month of November, 
delays upon her transit from Nanci rendered it the end of March or 
the beginning of the following April before Margaret landed at Por- 
chester, whence, proceeding to Southampton, she was seized with a 
sudden and serious indisposition, which again protracted her meeting 
with her royal consort. According to Stow and others, Henry had 
been awaiting her at Southwick, where, on the 22nd of April, 1445, the _ 
marriage was personally solemnised ; the ring used on this occasion 
being made from one “of gold, garnyshed with a fayr rubie, sometime 
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‘yeven unto us by our bel oncle the Cardinal of Englande, with the 
which we were sacred on the day of our coronation at Parys, delivered 
unto Mathew Phelip to breke, and thereof to make an other ryng for 
the quene’s wedding-ring.”' It was here on the very spot of her 
marriage, that the youthful queen came first into contact with those 
troubled elements which were to render her life one long source of 
tempests and calamities. The court at this time was rent by the con- 
tending factions of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the king’s uncle, and 
the protector of the realm, and Cardinal Beaufort, the king’s great 
uncle. Each of these noblemen were anxious to ally the king so as to 
strengthen their own party. Gloucester had been in treaty with the 
Count of Armagne for his daughter, and, it is said, had gone so far as 
a betrothal ; but Cardinal Beaufort defeated his rival’s object by 
bringing to the young king’s knowledge, the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of Margaret of Anjou, niece of Louis XI., king of France. So 
much was Henry enamoured of the picture and the descriptions which 
he received of Margaret, that he hurried on the negociation with 
youthful precipitance, and even sacrificed for the accomplishment, the 
province of Maine, the key of Normandy, for which his father had 
shed so much blood. The Duke of Gloucester was, of course, highly 
incensed at the triumph of the measures of the Beaufort faction over 
his own, and in which Margaret was so innocently involved. Yet 
Gloucester, whose near relationship inferred a duc amount of courtesy, 
seeming to have forgotten his disinclination to the match in his desire 
to shew every mark of honour to his new sovereign, met her at 
Blackheath, and on the following Friday, May 28, conducted her in 
triumph to London, “attended (Stow says) by the mayor, aldermen, 
and sheriffs of the city, and the crafts of the same on horseback.” 
Another tournament completed the celebration of the event, which was 
distinguished by a costly magnificence and display hardly justified by 
the empty state of the exchequer on both sides, and somewhat in 
contrast with the scantiness of the youny queen’s personal wardrobe. 
“The natures of the late married couple were, if not opposite, 
sufficiently differing : the husband was of a womanish inclination, the 
wife of a manlike spirit; the king was humble, devout, spiritually- 
given, caring only for his soul’s health ; the queen was proud, ambitious, 
worldly-given, and not to be quieted, till, having brought the kingdom 
to be governed as she pleased, she might see herself free from rivals 
in the government. The Duke of Gloucester was no ways pleasing to 
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her, as well for that he had opposed her marriage—an injury not to 
be forgotten—as likewise that her husband, being long since out of his 
minority, was still governed by him as formerly when he was under 
age.”' This dissonance of taste and feeling, corroborated by every 
contemporary and subsequent writer, affords sufficient ground, even 
perhaps upon the soore of necessity, for the independence assumed 
by Margaret in public affairs from the outset of hercareer, without 
reference to the instigations of Beaufort, Suffolk, Buckingham, Somerset, 
and others, who, through her instrumentality, attempted to promote 
their own political and private schemes. 

So long as the secret article of the matrimonial negociation (which 
relinquished the province of Maine, “the bulwark of Normandy,”) 
remained undiscussed, the Marquess of Suffolk was lauded to the skies 
for the part he had taken in obtaining a queen for the nation who 
seemed likely to secure its admiration and regard; but though the 
obnoxious topic had been hitherto studiously avoided, the rapid 
approach of the conclusion of the truce enforced the necessity of 
fulfilling its conditions. It was evident to Beaufort and his party, that 
so long as Gloucester opposed the relinquishment of Maine, as a 
measure most impolitic and fraught with fatal issue to the best interests 
of the crown, there could be no prospect of success, and therefore the 
removal of this powerful opponent to his public plans, and the object 
alike of his undying hatred, even by the foul means of treachery and 
murder, did not appal the unrelenting cardinal. 

We readily avail ourselves of the discrepancies of historians upon 
this point to exonerate the queen from participation in so horrible a 
tragedy. Rapin, who in his eagerness to condemn her, forfeits all claim 
to impartiality, asserts that she “first encouraged the resolution ;” and 
Biondi surmises that by “ Gloucester’s death the queen thought to have 
established her authority.” The mind is indeed too fully awakened to 
a sense of the fell cruelty of some, “ who even on their death-beds play 
the ruffian,” not gladly to take refuge in every rational pretext from 
the supposition that revenge should ever so unsex the feminine cha- 
racter : in the case of Margaret, however, we have every presumption 
for her innocence, not only from the readiness of popular fury to 
involve the highest personages in the crimes of their subordinates, but 
also because it is admitted that her “ usual activity and spirit made the 
public conclude that the duke’s enemies durst not have ventured upon 
such a deed without her privity.” In fact, by no means a favourable 
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writer is compelled to acknowledge, that if Margaret connived at the 
murder she must have evinced an “ignorance in things to come,” 
strangely at variance with her characteristic foresight, for this act 
“threw her headlong upon those evils which with the price of her own 
blood she would willingly have redeemed ;” and by it she “ lost all that 
she could lose, her life excepted, her husband, son, and kingdom.” 
The prejudice, however, of political partisanship caused the sentiments 
of the public to run strongly against the queen, and the stigma affixed 
to the plotters of the duke’s death became indelible, no less from the 
excellence of the victim, than from the treachery of the crime. It was 
at first deemed advisable to lure the duke to his destruction by specious 
overtures of friendship, which, inducing his distrust, might urge him to 
compromise himself by some undisguised act of retaliation. But this 
plan failing through the probity of his own conduct and intentions, 
in the second year of the queen’s marriage a parliament was called, 
first at Cambridge and afterwards at St. Edmundsbury (in preference 
to London, where Gloucester’s popularity would have protected him), 
and shortly after his appearance there he not only found himself 
accused of high treason, but discovered that the king’s mind had been 
so abused to his prejudice, that, without being permitted an opportunity 
of exculpation, he was committed to close confinement, nor even 
suffered to retain his usual attendants. Seventeen days afterwards he 
was found dead in his bed ; and though the public exposure of his 
body—the plausible evidence of his having sustained no violent end— 
was resorted to (an act so successfully tried in former cases, but of 
itself sufficient to excite suspicion), the universal belief that he had 
been murdered remained unshaken ; which conviction acquired strength 
from the circumstance of the sudden decease of his arch-enemy Beau- 
fort, “a prelate much more proper for the world than the Church,” 
only eight weeks subsequently. 

Crime is from its very nature short-sighted, and the enemies of the 
Duke of Gloucester soon experienced this truth by the influx of results 
inimical to their wishes and anticipations. So long as the duke, the 
heir presumptive to the crown, continued alive, the popular voice 
would have been too strongly in his favour to admit of the pretensions, 
however well founded, of another; but as his death removed an 
important safeguard from the reigning monarch, so it encouraged the 
Duke of York, descended from a branch senior to the house of Lancaster, 
to an indireet attempt upon the succession, by securing an extensive 
imterest in his claims, although not appearing personally on the scene. 
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To increase also the national discontent, Edmund, Duke of Somerset, 
who had been some time since appointed governor of Normandy, was 
obliged to dismiss the greater portion of his troops from want of 
pecuniary supplies; and Charles of France, by a diligent employment 
of the period of the truce, having collected and disciplined fresh forces, 
renewed the war with England, with the success which might have 
been anticipated. This and a complication of other circumstances 
conspired to render the childless queen of England apparently devoted 
to the interests of her own relatives in France, and at the same time 
careless of those at home; and the unfavourable impression, studiously 
fomented by the duke’s party, drew upon Margaret daily increasing 
odium and mistrust. Suffolk, advanced by the queen to the rank of 
duke, was branded with the appellation of “the favourite; ” and it was 
complained that the council had been filled, at his suggestion, by her 
partisans, under the king’s authority, without the smallest consideration 
of their fitness for the posts to which they were promoted, until the 
general tumult reached its acmt upon the expulsion of the English 
from France, and the entire loss of possessions. some of which had been 
united to the crown of England for a period of three centuries. 

The Duke of York had meanwhile been removed from the more 
public arena, and sent to quell a rebellion m Ireland; and here not 
only did he distinguish himself by the skill and credit of his adminis- 
tration, but “so assuaged the fury of the wild and savage people, that 
he won such favour among them as could never be separated from him 
and his lineage.” Richard, a prince of valour and abilities, “of a 
prudent conduct and mild dispositions” added to the dangerous 
popularity such qualities inspired, was likely from his wealth and 
connexions to prove a most formidable opponent. The former resulted 
from the union of many successions, “those of Cambridge and York on 
the one hand, with those of Mortimer on the other, which last inheritance 
had been before augmented by an union of the estates of Clarence and 
Ulster with the patrimonial possessions of the family of March.” His 
duchess was a Neville, daughter of Ralph, Earl of Westmorland, a 
house whose influence was hourly increasing ; and the Earl of Devonshire, 
the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Cobham, with many others, were already 
prepared to unite with its nobles in espousing the Yorkist cause. 

The commencement of the year 1450 saw the popular commotion 
reach its height, and Suffolk, who could expect but little sympathy 
from the aristocracy, ill brooking, in their sensitiveness of hereditary 
pride, the exaltation of a merchant's grandson to the highest honours 
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in the realm, seemed blindly resolved to brave the universal 
hostility so speedily to issue in its fall. This once determined upon, as 
common in such cases, no pause was allowed for reflection upon the 
honour or humanity of the means. Nevertheless, the queen’s power, 
so decisively used in his behalf, rendered the accomplishment of Suffolk's 
ruin no easy task; for Margaret spared not endeavours to secure his 
safety, but herself suggested his temporary banishment, and furthered 
his escape to France. Low terribly her efforts were frustrated appears in 
the end of the unfortunate duke. At the moment when he imagined 
himself safe, perhaps from superstitious reliance upon the verity of a 
prediction which had declared that he should die in the Tower, le was 
intercepted near Dover, by emissanes sent to destroy him, in a vessel 
called “St. Nicholas of the Tower,” Ins head was struck off and his 
body thrown into the sea; neither do we find that “any inquiry was 
made after the accomplices in this atrocious deed,” though we may 
well conceive that Margaret deeply deplored the loss of this her first 
English friend, devoted to her, as was also his duchess, and that she 
was unrelaxingly, though silently, meditating schemes of vengeance 
towards the perpetrators, well known, though at present beyond her 
reach. 

She was, nevertheless, also meditating schemes of advantage to 
the nation. She commenced the foundation of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, which was dedicated by the royal foundress to her patroness, 
St. Margaret, and St. Bernard. She also endeavoured to introduce 
manufacturers of woollen and silk goods, and had peace been her lot, 
there is little doubt that she would have proved one of the most able 
public-spirited queens which England has ever possessed. 

Hitherto the popular tumults incident upon the previous events 
had been suppressed with comparative ease, but the insurrection of Cade, 
formidable from the secret connivance of the Duke of York, added to a 
pestilence which broke out about this time, “swallowed up all concern 
for France, in the commotion which afflicted England, and shook the 
throne of Henry.” The king, accompanied by his consort, had gone out 
to meet the insurgents, but, dreading carnage, was only too glad to 
avail himself of the news of their retreat to relinquish the command 
and retrace his steps to London. This conduct inspired the rebels with 
fresh courage, and the result was a success over the royal troops, which 
induced the council to urge the precipitate flight of their majesties to 
Kenilworth ; nor was peace restored, until, by the intervention of 
Kempe, Archbishop of York, and chancellor, certain conditions had 
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been allowed to the rebels, prior to their laying down their arms and 
the death of Cade, who was subsequently killed, which conditions 
Margaret, with ill-advised laxity of honour, afterwards attempted to 
infringe. 

The Duke of Somerset succeeded the unfortunate Suffolk in power 
with the council and credit with the queen, who, lately thrown upon 
her own guidance and responsibility, could scarcely have made a more 
unfortunate selection of her future adviser. His losses in France, 
added to his quarrel with the Earl of Warwick, rendered her favour, 
which she avowed so recklessly as to incur much bitter comment and 
censure, a sure means of attracting powerful opposition to their united 
plans ; in fact, the position of affairs at this juncture was so critical as 
to induce an open and speedy rupture, when, upon York’s return from 
Ireland, the king, by advice of his wife, opposed his landing, and 
absolutely compelled him to effect his purpose at another port, whence, 
hastening to London, he shortly afterwards appeared in arms at the 
head of 10,000 men. Tho impending storm was averted by Henry’s 
concession to York’s principal requisition, namely, the committal of 
Somerset to the Tower, who, instead of being at once arrested, was, by 
the queen’s contrivance, secreted behind the arras in the king’s pavilion, 
during the latter’s interview with his rebellious subject, whence, unable 
to bear tamely the contumelious terms in which his rival upbraided 
him to the sovereign, he rushed forth and confronted his accuser, to 
the latter’s great amazement, and the sad discredit both of Margaret 
and the king. The scene terminated in the Duke of York’s arrest ; 
but Henry, feeling himself still sufficiently powerful in the realm to 
prevent further mischief, permitted him to retire to his castle of 
Wigmore, on the borders of Wales, leaving Somerset to enjoy unopposed 
the queen’s blind partiality. 

At this time was it, when threatened by all the sad disasters of 
civil war, and smarting under the loss of Guienne, and its attendant 
bloodshed in France, that Margaret became a mother ; but the birth 
of this first, and, as it proved, only child, was regarded with no pleasure 
by the nation, and seemed fated to be the augury of fresh misfortunes 
to its parents; occurring simultaneously with the illness of the king, 
who fell sick at Clarendon, in Wiltshire, and shortly after confirmed — 
the fears of his friends by evincing decided mental aberration. These 
circumstances probably induced the Duke of York to relinquish at once 
all disguise, and to assume a more determined position: he is said to 
have cast doubts upon the legitimacy of the infant prince, which 
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probably he himself in sincerity did not entertain. At all events, the 
appearance of young Edward removed the last scruple in asserting his 
claim to a crown, which he might patiently have awaited until the 
death of the sickly monarch, but would not calmly surrender to the 
present unexpected succession. Queen Margaret was not yet twenty- 
four years of age when this her only child was born. The hapless 
prince was born on the 13th of October, 1453, at Westminster, to 
which palace his royal sire had been removed, and was lying utterly 
incapable of recognising the intelligence of an event, which he otherwise 
might have looked upon as 





me the rainbow of his future yoars,” 


in the midst of darkness and sorrow. 

But the king’s malady was productive of serious political embar- 
rassment to the queen and her partisans, besides the infliction of 
domestic distress ; for, unsupported by the shadow of Henry’s authority, 
which hitherto had sanctioned all her measures, Margaret was com- 
pelled to yield a tacit consent to those laid down for her, in the impri- 
sonment of the Duke of Somerset and the appointment of York as 
protector. In fact, the former was “arrested in the queen’s greate 
chamber,” and sent to the Tower, where, as Stow quaintly observes, 
“he kept his Christmas without great solemnity.” York, meanwhile, 
“ bearing all the rule, governed as regent ;” but when all for a period 
appeared lost, the king unexpectedly “recovered, caused the Duke of 
Somerset to be sct at libertye, and preferred him to be captain of 
Calais, wherewith not only the Commons, but many of the nobility, 
favourers of Richard, duke of Yorke, were greatly grieved and offended, 
saying that he had lost Normandy, and would lose also Calais.” ! 

York, from the contrariety of occurrences to his wishes, and foiled 
in his last expedient for preserving peace, hurried by his party into 
measures which his own moderation reprehended, after an unsuccessful 
attempt at the arbitration of his quarrel with Somerset, retired into 
Wales, and employed himself in raising an army, soon to strike the 
first blow in the memorable contest between the rival Red and White 
Roses, which plucked from the bosom of the isle “the pale and maiden 
blossom”—peace, and “incarnadined” the green fields of England with 
the blood of her noblest children. 

After the battle of St. Alban’s, which was fought on the 23rd of 
May, 1455, and lasted but an hour, the king was taken prisoner by the 
Duke of York, and, having sustained a slight wound, was conducted 
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with much care to London; while the death of Somerset, who, with 
Lords Clifford, Strafford, and Northumberland, fell in this action, 
would have apparently dissipated the expectation of a successful 
endeavour to regain power, to one less energetic than the queen. The 
engagement itself was indeed a signal warning of the disasters of 
future conflicts. It was the “first blood spilt in that fatal quarrel, 
which was not finished in less than a course of thirty years, which was 
signalised by twelve pitched battles, which opened a scene of extraor- 
dinary fierceness and cruelty, is computed to have cost the lives of 
eighty princes of the blood, and almost entirely annihilated the ancient 
nobility of England.” 

Thwarted, however, in her military manceuvres, and for a time 
subjected again to the restriction of the Duke of York’s authority, who 
resumed the protectorship on the king’s relapse, Margaret, to all 
appearance absorbed in her devotion to her husband and son at 
Greenwich, employed her energies secretly, and, as it appears, with 
success, in promoting division in the council, and neutralising by every 
obstacle in her power the efficiency and fulfilment of her opponents’ 
plans. With Henry, son of the late Duke of Somerset. as her newly- 
established counsellor, whose ardent desire to revenge his father’s 
death rendered him a ready coadjutor in her resolute policy, it is not 
astounding that in the beginning of the year 1456 we find York again 
removed from office, and the queen availing herself of Henry’s partial 
recovery to address letters, “ under the privy seal,” to York, Salisbury, 
and Warwick, requesting their immediate presence, as if on affairs of 
state, but in reality to get them into her power. The court was at 
this time in Coventry, whither Margaret had removed with the king, 
not thinking the latter safe in the capital ; but by good fortune the 
three peers, who had already so far obeyed the writ of summons as to 
have commenced their journey, were warned by private emissaries of 
their danger, and withdrew with the greatest despatch, each to his 
safest place of retreat. “The queen was extremely vexed at this 
disappointment, but her comfort was that she had separated the three 
lords, and so rendered them less formidable to her.” Meanwhile the 
French and Scots taking advantage of the quarrel to invade the 
kingdom, she, in alarm, was this time sincere in her desire for domestic 
amity, to secure the king’s and her own safety, and to present 
unanimity of counsel in resistance to the common foe. 

For this purpose, and by means of ecclesiastical influence, a public 
reconciliation took place, the speciousness of which was betrayed by 
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the pomp employed in its demonstration. There is something almost 
farcical in the parade with which the belligerents made their triumphal 
entry into London ; the queen for once so far forced to “digest the 
venom of her spleen” as to walk hand in hand with the Duke of York, 
though the amount of real cordiality between them was speedily 
evinced by a trivial quarrel amongst the subordinates, sufficing to 
induce a renewal of hostilities, and tu urge the procuring by Margaret 
of an order to arrest Warwick, the special object of her unconquerablo 
hate. Of this, however, the carl again received timely warning, and 
escaped to his government of Calais, which, “as it gave him the com- 
mand of the only regular mulitary force maintained by England, was 
of the utmost importance in the present juncture .”' but the queen 
did not relax her efforts in raising troops ; on the contrary, at tho 
battle of Bloreheath, in the summer of 1459, Ilenry being too ill to 
assume the command, she, if not actually on the field, was sufficiently 
near to act as the presiding spirit of the fray. In fact, disaster seemed 
only to elicit fresh resources of energy and resolution ; and upon the 
flight of the royalists we find her, after her return to Coventry, rallying 
her adherents with such success as tu be able, in seven months, again 
to take the field against the rebels, to whom she offered terms. 
Fortune here appears to have favoured the queen's assumption of tho 
entire management of the war; and with the troops she had by her 
own perseverance collected, she pressed the insurgents so vigorously as 
to force the Duke of York, with his second son, Edmund, earl of Rut- 
land, to fly to Ireland, whilst the eldest, the Earl of March, followed 
Warwick to Calais, there to remain until the ensuing year, when they 
both returned to London, re-ammated by some recent naval successes, 
and found themselves possessed of sufficient strength to hazard the 
battle of Northampton. Neither was Margaret less desirous for the 
engagement, which occurred July 10th, 1460 ; though, notwithstand- 
ing her personal presence and direction, treachery assisted the banner 
of the White Rose, several of her most gallant adherents were slain, 
and her royal husband a second time taken prisoner, having remained 
with characteristic placidity in his tent. 

Immediately upon his return to London, the Duke of York, employ- 
ing the king’s name, convened a parliament, at the opening of which 
he “sate himself down in the king’s chair, under the cloth of state, 
where, after having sate awhile, he told them a long rabble of reasons 
why he had sate down in that place, that by the law it was due unto 
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him ; and being desired to go visit the king, he said, God excepted, he 
knew no superior.” This account seems to imply that the duke’s 
deference to his sovereign, hitherto so uniformly demonstrated, was 
somewhat lessened by exasperation ; but at all events, Margaret, aware 
that she could expect but little forbearance, rather than confide in the 
magnanimity of her enemy, fled to Durham, whence, with only eight 
persons, she passed into Wales, and subsequently into Scotland. Here, 
tidings shortly after reached her, that Henry had formally conceded 
his own son’s right to the succession of the throne in favour of the Duke 
of York and his descendants; yet even this, the bitterest intelligence to 
- A princess, whose declining head, 
Like to a drooping hly after storms, 


Had bowed to her foes’ fect, and played the slave 
To keep her husband's greatness unabated,”— 


tidings full of anguish, sent by him who might at least have learned 
from her heroism to defend the claim of the hapless scion of royalty, 
now an exiled wanderer from his sire and heritage, in the helplessness 
of childhood,—failed to quench the fire of Margaret's indomitable 
spirit; and supplying, by the zeal of a mother’s fondness, her husband’s 
infirmity of purpose, she set about the levy of new subsidies in Scot- 
land, where she experienced less difficulty than might have been anti- 
cipated. An obstacle was attempted to her designs in the shape of an 
order from the king to join him without delay, but recogmsing York 
as the originator of this manceuvre, she obeyed the mandate by march- 
ing into England at the head of between eighteen and twenty thousand 
men. 

A surprisal so sudden took the duke utterly at a disadvantage ; 
yet, under the impulse of an obvious necessity, he hastened to check 
her warlike majesty’s advance, with about five thousand men, the only 
force available at this critical emergency. Upon the discovery of his 
inability to cope with his threatening foe, he retired to Sandal Castle, a 
fortress strong enough to defy siege, wherein he determined to await 
fresh succours ; but, alas! he was doomed to experience the truth that 
the tongue is sometimes a sharper weapon than the sword, and that a 
woman’s taunts pierce through armour which might defy the thrusts of 
the steel. Secure in her superior numbers, Margaret resolved to force 
her adversary from his entrenchments, and, marching her troops under 
the castle walls, assailed the duke in terms of such bitter contumely, 
and with such sarcastic reflection upon his cowardice in fearing to face 
a woman, that, exasperated beyond all prudence, he sallied from the 
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gates and soon found himself overwhelmed by the vast disproportion 
of an enemy, whose advantage was augmented by an ambush pre- 
viously prepared by the queen. The struggle was neither dubious nor 
protracted ; in less than half an hour two thousand Yorkists, with 
their leader, lay dead on Wakefield Green ; and so fiercely were the 
passions of the combatants inflamed, that even after the ongagement, 
when Aspill, the late duke’s chaplain, endeavoured to save the life of 
the young Earl of Rutland, lis pupil, by declaring his parentage to 
Lord Clifford, the latter “ struck his dagger ito the boy’s heart, and 
went on his way rejoicing at the most barbarous and inhuman revenge 
that ever cruel man took.” It was this relentless soldier, whose strong 
political partisanship was aggravated by the recollection of his father's 
death at St. Alban’s, who brought the head of York to the queen 
placed on the point of a spear and crowned with a paper diadem, say- 
ing, “ Madame, your woe 1s done; here is your king’s ransom.” 
Margaret is said to have been at first shocked at the bloody sight. 
She averted from it her cyes, pale and trembling: but, anon, at the 
memory of the insults and wrongs which he had heaped upon her and 
hers, how he had sought to dishonour her name, and to annihilate 
her race,—she laughed loud and hysterically, and commanded the 
head to be placed over the gates of York. Salisbury was executed by 
the queen’s command on the followmg day, and his head placed beside 
that of the Duke of York, which was still surmounted by its paper 
crown, “in derision of his pretended title.” This further cruclty was 
equally needless as excessive, since the unhappy carl, already lan- 
guishing from the effects of a wound, would scarcely have survived to 
endure the threatened horrors of captivity, but with blind fury Mar- 
garet “disgraced her triumph, and that of the house of Lancaster,” 
by such acts as these ; and “spent her time in the execution of her 
prisoners, instead of improving the victory by rapid advances towards 
the capital.” But the season of retaliation was not long procrastinated, 
for upon her army’s march from the north, the queen herself com- 
manding one division, and the Earl of Pembroke, the king's half- 
brother, the other, the latter was met at Mortimer’s Cross by the Earl 
of March, now become Duke of York, and the defeat of the royalists 
presented an opportunity too readily embraced for the exercise of 
sanguinary reprisals, Margaret appears to have been more successful, 
and St. Alban’s was a second time the scene of a fierce engagement, 
which terminated in her favour, notwithstanding that Warwick, the 
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It may be supposed that the separation of the royal pair since 
the king’s capture at Northampton rendered this victory doubly 
acceptablo— its result was their reunion. Warwick had brought the 
king along with him in his escape; but of this the queen was not 
aware till his faithful attendant ran to Lord Clifford’s quarters te 
announce the fact. They met in the tent of Clifford, with the most 
lively demonstrations of affectionate joy, and the king, at his consort’s 
desire, conferred the dignity of knighthood upon “ their sonne, Prince 
Edward, and thirty more of them who had valiantly behaved them- 
selves in the battell ;” yet could neither the dictates of her gentler 
nature nor the promises of her lord avail to induce her to relinquish 
her unfeminine resolves, and on Ash-Wednesday, in defiance of Henry’s 
personal protection, the execution of Lord Bouville and Sir Thomas 
Kyriel took place, as we read, even before her eyes, and in presence 
of the youthful prince ! 

Events had by this time assumed such an aspect that it was 
clearly impossible to insure peace by the temporary success of either 
party, and hence, in the very moment of its triumph, Edward of York 
was rapidly advancing towards the royal army, which, to the last 
degree licentious and undisciplined, was in no condition to oppose him. 
Urged by these circumstances, and hopeless of enlisting the Londoners 
in her service, already so offended at the insulting tone with which she 
demanded provisions for her soldiery, and at the depredations of her 
northern cavalry, as to close their gates against her, the queen was 
once more compclled reluctantly to retreat, leaving the field open 
to the victorious Edward. This trial of hope deferred was shortly 
afterwards bitterly augmented by intelligence that the latter on 
entering the metropolis had been received with acclamation by the 
people, who, upon Warwick’s public demand which they would 
acknowledge as their king, Henry or young Edward? with every 
demonstration of universal consent, proclaimed the representative ot 
the house of York by the title of Edward the Fourth. 

The newly-made sovereign was soon called upon to maintain his 
assumed prerogative against a foe whom experience had already 
proved unlikely to relinquish her rights without a struggle, but who, 
like Antzwus, seemed to gather fresh vigour from each successive 
prostration, Scarcely had a week elapsed before he heard that the 
indefatigable queen, at the head of sixty thousand men, was anxiously 
awaiting him near the scene of her former success in Yorkshire ; but 
the White Rose was now the object of Fortune's fickle favours, and 
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Nature herself seemed to conspire to complete the ruin of the unhappy 
Henry, by annihilating the last hope of his energetic consort. A 
storm of sleet driving full in the faces of the Lancastrians, decided the 
contest of Towton. In vain were their arrows spent upon the ground 
lately occupied by their opponents, who, under cover of the snow, had 
retreated from beyond their range. Incapable of further attack, by the 
exhaustion of their weapons, these last were returned upon them, and 
they were literally cut to pieces, “many being slain with their own 
shafts, picked from the field.” Upon receiving the account of this 
signal defeat, Henry and Margaret, possessed now of no refuge in the 
country, of which they were become but nominally the sovereigns, 
hurried with the Duke of Exeter to Scotland, where they were 
permitted for a short time to repose, the English reigning monarch 
contenting himself with passing a bill of attainder upon each several 
member of the exiled royal family. This was also catended to many 
of the noblest of their adherents, and the dethroned princes had soon 
to expend bitter and unavailing regrets upon the fate of those tried 
friends in their adversity, whose devotion to the interests of their 
fallen house was terribly to be expiated on the scaffold. 

If forbearance towards her captive adversarics be a quality of 
heroism which Margaret needed, her pre-eminent magnanimity in 
misfortune justly entitles her to the appellation of a great queen ; and 
it is difficult to express adequately our admiration of the fortitude 
and perseverance with which, at this dark period of her history, she 
endeavoured to obtain aid from Scotland, with every counter-influence 
employed against her. Not only had she to buy the assistance she 
required by the cession of the town of Berwick, a measure which added 
immensely to her unpopularity in England, and the betrothal of her 
son to the sister of James, but to procced alone to France, there to 
solicit further supplies of men and money from her first cousin Louis, 
who had succeeded his father, Charles the Seventh. It was no new 
trial to the forlorn queen to venture upon this difficult mission, 
unsupported but by its great purport, the restoration of her husband's 
rights. She had ever been the one to decide, and to a mind now 
cognisant of its own intrinsic power, action, ever preferable to apathy, 
assumed its fullest scope when unfettered by the opinions of others. 
But for her son she might have resigned the stake for which she so 
ardently played, and retired with contentment to the privacy more 
congenial to her mild and saintly spouse; but with the powerful 
incentive, not of Henry’s right alone, but that of the anticipated line of 
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his successors, indifference on her part would have been reprehensible, 
even if such a nature as hers could have affected it. Accompanied, 
therefore, by her son, the precious object of her fondest interest, she 
quitted at once for the Continent. 

Still in the prime of that extraordinary beauty which had ever 
rendered her remarkable, and appealing, in the eloquence of forsaken 
sorrow, to the sympathy and gallantry of her countrymen, Margaret, if 
she obtained not all she desired, yet received ample proof that the 
fascinations of her youth remained unimpaired by misfortune. She 
was in this emergency first indebted to the gratitude of a French 
merchant to whom she had rendered a service at her father’s court. 
He happening to be in Scotland at this time, when, beside her other 
distresses, she was totally destitute of money, nobly not only supplied 
her with funds, but with a vessel to carry her to France. The Duke 
of Bretagne next guaranteed his aid, while a former friend, the gallant 
and romantic Pierre de Brezé, count de Varennes, grand seneschal of 
Normandy, offered her his fortune and sword, and raised a body of 
men-at-arms in her service. Margaret somewhat imprudently, by her 
too evident gratitude to this heroic supporter, offended other partisans, 
and though slie succeeded with Louis so far as to procure a loan of 
money, with two thousand troops, yet it is quaintly observed that the 
monarch, in giving the command of them to De Brezé, wished to 
insure the count’s destruction, who, though preserved, certainly proved 
a most unfortunate ally. The queen’s fleet sailed, and, appearing off 
Tinemouth, many of the ships were driven on shore near Bamborough 
by astorm. “The French took shelter in Holy Island, where they were 
attacked and beaten by a superior force, De Brezé himself narrowly 
escaping in a fishing-boat to Berwick.” 

Another but too common evil incident to the unfortunate occurred 
in the desertion of many from her standard, who did not resume their 
allegiance until some trifling successes had reassured them. Amongst 
these were Ralph Percy, brother to the Duke of Northumberland, 
together with Somerset, and Exeter, who had been recently pardoned 
by Edward. But the faint hopes engendered by their return were but 
expiring throbs in the existence of a royalty from which vitality had 
already flown. The defeat of the Lancastrians by Lord Montague on 
Hedgley Moor was rapidly succeeded by the battle of Hexham, and 
extinguished for the present all prospect of retrieval. Sir Humphrey 
Neville, with the Lords Hungerford, De Roos, and the perjured Somerset, 
were immediately beheaded ; Percy fell in the battle, with his last breath 
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rejoicing at his return to loyalty in the remarkable exclamation, 
“TI have saved the bird in my bosom.” Margaret, after an absence of 
five months had herself only reached England again as by miracle. 
The storm which had cast her fleet on the coast of Bamborough had 
left only herself, her son, and De Brezé safe on the shore. They had 
escaped in a fishing-boat. The fleet and money which now were lost 
had been procured as with her life-blood. The wily French king 
loth to offend Edward the Fourth, now on the ascendant, and yet 
desirous to take advantage of Margaret's distresses, would only consent 
to advance these supplies on condition that Margaret conceded Calais 
to him. This was another of those acts which, in desperate circum- 
stances, the queen was driven to, and which were made by her 
enemies to tell so much against her with the people. 

After her perilous escape, Margaret concealed herself and her son 
in the forest of Hexham, where the scene of her meeting with the 
robber occurred, familiar to our earliest associations; the gallant bandit, 
according to the historical narrative, attending the illustrious fugitives 
“ willingly, and conducting them in safety toward the sea-shore, whence 
they arrived at Sluys, and afterwards went to Bruges, where they were 
received most honourably. At Bethune a body of the Duke of 
Burgundy’s archers met and escorted them to St. Pol; and, indeed, 
the treatment Margaret experienced from this prince was so opposed 
to the feelings she entertained for him, that it is said she repented 
much, and thought hersclf unfortunate that she had not sooner thrown 
herself on his protection, as her affairs would probably have prospered 
better.”! We may hope that similar examples of honourable commi- 
seration alleviated in some degree the seven long years of subsequent 
separation from her husband, which she passed while devoting herself 
to the education of her son, who now, under the instruction of Sir John 
Fortescue, was becoming an interesting and attractive youth, capable 
of cheering the weary exile, by the promise of a perpetuity of his 
father’s virtues without the imbecility which obscured them. 

The hopes, however, which still slumbered in her own breast 
Margaret sedulously strengthened in her son, neither calculating the 
probability of a fatal issue to herself, nor to him whom they were to 
consign to an early grave, while they accelerated his father’s death. 
The year 1469 saw these too precarious visions assume a tangible form. 
Constantly informed by her emissaries of the state of England, where 
many continued their correspondence with.the banished consort of the 
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house of Lancaster, despite King Edward’s efforts to secure their 
attachment ; it was reserved, in the strange fabric of her fate, for the 
queen’s bitterest enemy now to weave the most critical tissue of her 
destiny. The Earl of Warwick, whose quarrel with the house of York 
has been variously accounted for, but whose anger might alone be 
justified by the treatment he had received from the king respecting 
Edward’s marriage with Bona of Savoy, sister to the French queen, 
quitted the English court in disgust, and applying to Louis of France, 
so far gained his co-operation, that Margaret was, the following year, 
sent for from Angers, where she had latterly resided, and after some 
difficulty persuaded to give him a mecting. It is fruitless to investigate 
the motives of either party for the reconciliation itself, or for the 
restoration of mutual confidence. That Warwick should marry one 
daughter to the Duke of Clarence, the reigning king’s brother, yet 
negociate a union for the other with the heir of Lancaster, whose 
interests he was tlius solemnly pledged to promote, appears to the last 
degree inexplicable. Doubtless consistency was not the virtue of the 
age! Were any letters of Margaret extant, a clue might be afforded 
in this labyrinth of history ; as it is, we have only to record the bare 
facts of the mecting and the reconciliation, followed by Margaret’s 
consent to Warwick for the alliance between their children. The fair 
and unfortunate Anne Neville was married to the Prince of Wales in 
August, 1470; and Warwick, upon the completion of the ceremony, 
sailed for England, there to enkindle again the flame of war, which had 
so long devastated ler green vales. Under the joyous excitement of 
the earl’s commencing success, and the prestige of its continuance 
afforded by tidings of Henry’s emancipation, the queen, with the young 
married pair, the bride’s mother, the prior of St. John. and as large an 
armament as King Louis and her father could afford, set forth from 
France in the following February. But again was the stormy passage 
she encountered the sad presage of the fatal welcome awaiting her 
advent to the land of her adoption and misfortunes ; and hardly had 
she touched the shore when intelligence was brought of the disastrous 
action of Barnet, the deaths of Warwick and Montague, and the recap- 
ture of the wretched Henry. The sudden transition from joy to the 
abyss of hopelessness was too much even for the iron spirit which had 
stood unshaken, nor shown a sign of weakness, under trials which 
might have made the sternest natures quail: her suffering was so 
intense and appalling, that “she fell down as if pierced with an arrow.” 
For a space her energies seemed paralysed for ever, her courage 
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vanished—her hopes, her fears, at an end! There is a point at which 
anguish becomes temporarily its own remedy, and insensibility is the 
anodyne of speechless sorrow. This solace was hers ! 

It had been well for the unhappy queen if she had never awakened 
from her swoon of despair, or re-opened those eyes, fated so soon to 
rest upon a scene of woe unexampled even in her calamitous carcer. 
After a short sanctuary at Beaulieu, in Hampshire, upon the receipt of 
the adherence of several lords, she once more set forth with many 
misgivings for “the prince her son’s safcty,” whom she vainly urged to 
retire to France, and, arriving at Bath, there assembled her friends 
with the wreck of the army of Warwick. On the 27th of April, 
thirteen days after the battle of Barnet, Edward, who had again 
publicly proscribed herself and her partisans, sct off in pursuit of the 
queen’s army, with which he came up at Tewkesbury, Gloucester 
having refused to open its gates upon her approach. Occupying a 
position most advantageous to her enemy, inferior in strength, and 
subject to the treachery or cowardice of one of her generals; with an 
army commanded by the prince her son, whose courage was ncutralised 
by inexperience, Margaret witnessed on this her last battle-field the total 
dispersion of her faithful but diminished adherents, and, together with 
her son, was dragged to the tent of her ungenerous and exaspcrated foe. 

Shakspeare has vividly portrayed the harrowing circumstances of 
this young prince’s death, killed in cold blood before the eyes of his 
agonised mother, who survived to endure the miseries of imprisonment, 
after tasting, what to her spirit must have been worse than death, the 
disgrace of a public entry into London in the train of her conqucror, 
her wretchedness arriving at its climax in the dark and mysterious 
tragedy of her husband’s murder. This murder was perpetrated tho 
very night that Margaret herself was consigned to the Tower. There 
for five years Henry had been imprisoned. But it was now necessary 
to the usurper that the public should be convinced that the deposed 
monarch no longer existed. Therefore, according to Leland, that night, 
between eleven and twelve o'clock, Gloucester, afterwards Richard 
the Third, and divers of his men, assassinated the helpless and meek- 
spirited king. The next day his bloody corpse was exposed to public 
view in St. Paul’s. It was then conveyed silently up the Thames by 
boat to Chertsey Abbey, where it was interred. 

It was scarcely to be wondered at, that, though no longer formidable 
to the reigning family, Margaret should have been subjected to a 
rigorous confinement ; but by degrees this was considerably relaxed, 
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and at the conclusion of the year 1475, the first instalment of her 
ransom being paid, she departed from her prison in Wallingford Castle, 
where she had been under the care of the Duchess of Suffolk, grand- 
daughter of Chaucer the poet, and sailed for France. It is a matter of 
question how much ot credit for her delivery belongs to her father’s 
affection, or to the liberality of her selfish cousin Louis, who has been 
generally supposed to have effected it. King Edward was at this time 
negociating a marriage between Elizabeth of York (formerly offered to 
Prince Edward of Lancaster) and the dauphin, when the ransom of 
Margaret was arranged. The King of Sicily entered into engagements 
with the King of France, that the county of Provence after his decease 
should revert to the latter, and be united for ever to the crown, in 
return for which she was released, and joined her father in the cession. 
Du Clos, however, affirms that “on the 7th of March, 1476, she 
renounced all her claims to the county in favour of the king ; this was 
two months before the treaty with King René was concluded,” and 
between four and five months after she had quitted England. The 
first instalment was paid in November, 1475, the last in March, 1480, 
the whole sum being 50,000 crowns. 

Within a mile or two of Angers, in a castle belonging to King René, 
were spent many of the closing years of one who, in the solitude of her 
undisturbed retreat, could indulge to the full the melancholy remi- 
niscences of her eventful life, absorbed apparently in the past, and with 
affections too exhausted to allow of any interest in the future. On the 
death of her father, Margarct surrendered all the claims on Louvaine, 
Anjou, Provence, and other territories, which the death of her elder 
sister and children might give her, to Louis the Eleventh, for a pension 
of six thousand livres, which, however, was very badly paid. She then 
retired to the house of a faithful officer and friend of her father’s, 
Francis Vignolles, lord of Moraens. In his chateau of Dampriérre, 
near Saumur, she breathed her last two years afterwards. She had 
outlived most of the family of her father and his many brothers, as 
well as her own. Her terrible afflictions had so changed her whole 
appearance, that from the most beautiful woman of her time, she was 
become awful to look on. Her eyes with constant weeping were 
sunken, dim, and perpetually inflamed. The deaths of many noble 
persons of both sexes rendered the same year (1482) memorable ; yet, 
though several amongst these exceeded the period of her own existence, 
fifty years, it is certain that no “storied urn or record” of her contem- 
poraries comprehends an equal amount of fame or vicissitude as attach 
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to her, whose resting-place is distinguished by no monument save the 
venerable pile of Angers Cathedral, where she was entombed. 

Hume says of her that she was “an admirable princess, but more 
illustrious for her undaunted spirit in adversity than for her moderation 
in prosperity. She seems neither to have enjoyed the virtues nor 
been subject to the weaknesses of her sex, and was as much tainted 
with the ferocity as endowed with the courage of that barbarous age 
in which she lived.” Yet, when we consider the uncertainty, which to 
an extent greater than at any other time envelopes this portion of 
English history, how vague and contradictory, above all, how partial, 
are the records of the Wars of the Roses !—an obscurity more remark- 
able in that it “falls upon us just on the eve of the restoration of 
letters, and when the art of printing was already known in Europe,” 
surely we may allow admiration for some of the events of her life, and 
pity for them all, to preponderate over the censure which her charac- 
teristics would probably seem less to merit, if more accurate sources of 
information as to motives were available. 


ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, 


QUEEN OF EDWARD THE FOURTH. 


ELIZABETH WOODVILLE—whose rise from the poor and destitute widow 
of John Grey, son of Lord Ferrers of Groby, to the throne of England, 
excited no small degree of astonishment and some displeasure, not 
only in the nation at large, but in certain high quarters—was born 
about the year 1431, at Grafton Castle. 

It seemed as if love had resolved to do more than strike a balance 
in the fortunes of the family by thus elevating Elizabeth as many 
degrees above the station that Fate seemed to have assigned her, as 
he had caused her mother to descend below the high estate which her 
birth and her first marriage gave to her. A princess of the house of 
Luxemburgh, this lady became the wife of the Duke of Bedford ; and 
some time after his death, captivated by the attractions of Richard 
Woodville, a squire of Henry the Fifth, and considered the handsomest 
man in England, she married him privately, and was for some years 
his wife before the secret transpired. Notwithstanding this mésalliance, 
and her indifferent circumstances,' the Duchess of Bedford could not 
but maintain a certain influence in the kingdom, of which, on the ~ 
deaths of the queens Katherine and Joanna, she became, for some 
period, the first lady. Through this influence, and the assistance of 
Cardinal Beaufort, her husband was raised to the rank of baron and 
afterwards Earl of Rivers. 

As soon as Elizabeth, her eldest daughter, became of an age to fill 
such an appointment, she was named maid of honour to Margaret of 
Anjou, with whom her mother was in great favour. Here she made a 
conquest of the heart of Sir Hugh Johns, a brave but fortuneless 
adherent of Richard, Duke of York, who, however, held his penniless 


1 Which were, at one time, particularly distressed ; as, on the discovery of her second marriage, 
her dower was forfeited, but, on her petitioning parliament, subsequently restored. 
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follower in such high esteem that he particularly recommended him, 
by letter, to the fair Elizabcth, as did the Earl of Warwick ; but 
whether it was the purse or the person of the suitor that did not meet 
her approbation (and the after-career of the lady leads us to suspect 
that the state of the former was likely to have no small influence in 
her decision), the young knight received little favour at her hands, and 
was, after some deliberation, finally rejected. Not very long after, 
she accepted the proposals of John Grey, son and heir of the wealthy 
and powerful Lord Ferrers of Groby ; thus securmg what appeared to 
all a most advantageous and desirable alliance in every point of view, 
he being highly spoken of personally, as well as for the position he 
occupied, and being a staunch adherent of the Lancastrian cause, 
which, of course, gave her additional favour with her royal mistress, 
At this period, 1452, Elizabeth was about twenty-one ycars of age. 

The father of John Grey dying in the year 1457, he became Lord 
Ferrers ; but owing to the distracted state of the country, for the war 
of the Roses was then at its height, he was obliged to remain at his 
post as commander of the queen’s cavalry, instead of taking his place 
in the House of Peers. 

Elizabeth followed her husband in one or more of his campaigns, 
and is said to have acted, on a certain occasion, as a spy in the camp 
of Warwick, whither she was sent by Margarct of Anjou under pretext 
of requesting some personal favour for herself, the carl being known to 
entertain a considerable regard for her, notwithstanding her preference 
of the Lancastrian champion to the suitor he had so strongly urged 
her to accept. But this life of turmoil and anxiety, harassing and 
distressing as it must have been to a court-bred beauty, was soon to be 
succeeded by a far heavier state of suffering ; for at the second battle 
of St. Alban’s her gallant husband, who had mainly assisted in 
obtaining the brilliant but fleeting triumph of his party, was so severely 
wounded that he died shortly afterwards, on the 28th of February, 
1461, leaving her a desolate widow with two sons, who, out of revenge 
for the part their father had taken against the Yorkists, were deprived 
of their patrimony of Bradgate, where they were born, and were living 
with their mother in retirement and poverty when Edward the Fourth 
ascended the throne. 

The reconciliation between the Duchess of Bedford and the king 
occurred some considerable time before Edward wooed, or had probably 
even seen her daughter ; as in the first year of Edward’s reign he not 
only paid the duchess the annual amount of her dower, but added 1002. 
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in advance. Still, it is clear that the duchess had not been able to 
obtain equal redress for the wrongs of Elizabeth, whose first interview 
with the young monarch, however, seems to have been sufficient to 
captivate a heart never able to resist the power of beauty. This 
romantic rencontre is recorded as having taken place under the 
following circumstances. 

Elizabeth learning that the king was to hunt on a certain day in 
Whittlebury Forest, close to Grafton Castle, whither she had retired 
when deprived of her sons’ inheritance of Bradgate, she resolved to 
seize this occasion of pleading for their rights with the sovereign. 
Accordingly, taking her boys, she stationed herself at the foot of a 
huge tree—which is still standing, and bears to this day, among the 
people of Northamptonshire, the name of the queen’s oak—and waited 
till the king should pass, when, throwing herself at his feet, she pleaded 
so urgently that the paternal inheritance of her children should be 
restored to them, that Edward, overcome no less by her beauty than 
by her entreaties, not only accorded her request, but yielded his heart 
a captive to the lovely supplicant. 

Unaccustomed to woo m vain, the monarch, whose personal 
advantages were as striking as his position was brilliant, deemed that 
he would find but little difficulty in obtaining the fair object of his 
passion on his own terms; but Elizabeth, whose coolness of head and 
heart enabled her, through the whole of her career, to steer clear of the 
dangers to which so many of her sex, similarly situated, would have 
fallen victims, lost no time in making the king understand that it was 
only as his wife that he might ever hope to possess her. 

This unforeseen opposition, as might be expected, still increased 
Edward’s passion, and after a struggle of no very long duration, he 
resolved, at all hazards, to make her his on the only terms she would 
accept. Accordingly, in the year 1464—as Fabyan relates, though 
there are many conflicting opinions as to the date of the event—the 
marriage was secretly performed at the town of Grafton, after which 
the king went to spend some days at Grafton Castle, as if on a 
friendly visit to Lord Rivers, the father of Elizabeth. 

This union could not, however, be very long kept secret; and 
among the many malcontents made by the discovery of it, none 
exhibited such bitter displeasure as the Duchess of York, mother to 
Edward, who having assumed all the state of a queen previous to the 
ruin and death of her husband, now saw herself compelled to yield 
precedence to the daughter of a lowly squire. This lady, daughter of 
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Neville, earl of Westmorland, and granddaughter, by her mother, of 
John of Gaunt, was equally remarkable for her beauty and unconquer- 
able pride. Furious, therefore, at what she conceived to be a deyra- 
dation alike to her son and herself, she left no art untried to 
induce him not to acknowledge Elizabeth as his queen; but all her 
efforts were vain. Edward, over whose mind the sober judgment and 
cool discrimination of his wife had obtained as firm an ascendancy as 
her beauty had over his heart, was not to be turned aside from his 
purpose by the arguments of his mother; and on the 29th September, 
1464, at the palace of Reading, Ehzabeth Woodville was declared by 
Edward to be his wife, after which she was pubhely acknowledged as 
queen at the abbey church of that town, and there received the homage 
and congratulations of the assembled nobles. 

This event was followed by a series of the most brilliant fetes and 
tournaments, in which the gallant and gifted Anthony Woodville, 
second brother to the queen, acted a most couspicuous part. Indeed, 
Elizabeth took care that none of her own family should remain in the 
background, and she lost no time in marrying all her brothers and 
sisters to the greatest and wealthiest matches in the kingdom— 
a proceeding which excited much displeasure among the ancient 
nobility of the realm 

In order to make Ins marriage appear less unequal, Edward was 
most anxious tu prove his wife’s descent from the house of Luxemburgh ; 
a connexion Which her mother’s union with Woodville had induced the 
princes of that line to bury in oblivion, if not absolutely to disavow. 
To effect this purpose, therefore, he sent an embassy to the Comte de 
Charolois to use his influence to prevail upon some of Elizabeth’s 
kindred to attend her coronation, and acknowledge their relationship 
with her. As the squire’s daughter was swallowed up in the Queen 
of England, no objection was made to the fulfilment of this request ; 
a favourable answer was immediately returned to the king's application, 
and the Comte Jacques de St. Pol, great uncle to the queen, attended 
by a band of a hundred knights, with their retainers, arrived in England 
a few days previous to the coronation. 

Elizabeth was crowned at Westminster in the month of May, 1465, 
with all possible magnificence ; and the efforts made on this occasion 
by herself and her royal spouse to conciliate the good-will of their 
subjects, by various acts of favour and condescension, won them over 
to a certain degree to look with more satisfaction on a match that had 
previously excited no small portion of displeasure and discontent ; and 
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when, in the following year, a princess was born, their policy in 
choosing the child’s grandmother, the Duchess of York, for one of the 
sponsors, succeeded in soothing her violent disapprobation of her son’s 
choice. But one implacable enemy was made whom no attempts at 
conciliation could win—the Earl of Warwick; and though at this 
precise period his animosity was not yet developed, as is shown by the 
fact of his standing godfather to this princess, it was at no distant 
time fully called forth by various circumstances,—among others, that of 
the queen artfully succeeding in marrying the heiress of the Duke of 
Exeter to her eldest son by her first husband, when Warwick had set 
his heart on securing her for his nephew, George Neville. 

It has been stated also, by some historians, that Edward had 
ventured to offer an insult to the daughter of Warwick—the very person 
whom the ambitious earl had from her childhood hoped to see his bride, 
until the accession of Elizabeth Woodville to that dignity dealt the 
deathblow to these aspirations. 

And now a storm, which had long been gathering and gaining 
force, began to burst forth. Robin of Redesdale, reported to have 
been a noble outlawed for his exertions in behalf of the house of Lan- 
caster, with a large body of insurgents, fought and conquered the royal 
troops at Edgecote, in Yorkshire ; and finding Lord Rivers, against 
whom the people entertained a furious indignation in consequence ot 
his having, in his capacity of Lord Treasurer, tampered with the coin, 
they dragged him and his son John from their place of concealment in 
the forest of Deane, and led them, in the names of Warwick and the 
Duke of Clarence, to Northampton, where they beheaded them without 
even the form of a trial (1469). But even this was not sufficient to 
satisfy their thirst for vengeance on the queen’s family ; for an accusa- 
tion of witchcraft was brought against her mother, who with some 
difficulty escaped the fearful doom intended for her. 

No sooner did the intelligence of these outrages reach the ears of 
Edward than he resolved to set off in person to quell the insurgents 
and restore order ; but on his reaching the north he was seized by his 
powerful and implacable enemy, Warwick, and confined in Warwick 
Castle, where he was induced to enter into negociations with the earl 
for the marriage of his infant daughter with George Neville. From 
this place he was conveyed, strictly guarded, to the seat of the Arch- 
bishop of York, brother to Warwick, and, after a short stay, succeeded 
in escaping to Windsor, whence he went at once to London to 
rejoin the queen, who had remained there, surrounded by faithful and 
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devoted subjects, as all the inhabitants of the metropolis had continued 
to be. 

And now the tide of fortune turned for a while : Warwick and 
Clarence in alarm fled to France, but Anthony Woodville, who com- 
manded the royal fleet, succeeded in taking possession of all their ships, 
with the exception of that which contained them and their families. 

Edward now proceeded to give battle to the rebels, but soon 
discovered that little confidence was to be placed in his own troops, for 
on Warwick returning to England they offered to surrender the king 
to him; Edward, however, obtaining secret intelligence of their 
intended treachery, fled in the night-time, and, attended by a fow 
faithful adherents, embarked at Lynn, in Norfolk. 

At this period, Elizabeth, who had been lodged by Edward in the 
Tower for security, taking alarm at the increasing dangers which 
surrounded her, abandoned her intention of weathering the storm there, 
and, accompanied by her mother, her three daughters, and her devoted 
attendant, Lady Scrope, she fled to the Sanctuary at Westminster, a 
gloomy and dismal abode, without one of the comforts which her situ- 
ation, for she was again about to become a mother, rendered doubly 
necessary. Such was the condition to which the unfortunate queen 
and her party were reduced, that, had not a butcher charitably sup- 
plied them with meat, they must have been starved into surrendering 
themselves to their enemies. 

And here in this wretched spot did the heir to England’s throne 
come into the world, on the lst November, 1470, and but for tho 
chance assistance of a midwife, who, happily, was in the Sanctuary at 
the time, the unfortunate Elizabeth and her infant son would have 
been utterly destitute of proper attendance in this hour of pain and 
peril. Soon after his birth the little prince was baptized, with the 
utmost privacy and simplicity, at Westminster Abbey ; the Abbot of 
Westminster, the Duchess of Bedford, and Lady Scrope standing 
sponsors. He was named Edward, after his father. 

From this period until the month of April following the queen 
remained, shut up in the Sanctuary, when the king, who had landed in 
England in March, and had, almost unopposed, made his way to the 
capital, which instantly surrendered to him, came to release her from 
her long and painful imprisonment, for such in fact it was. Great was 
his joy once more to behold her, and to greet his first-born son; and 
nobly did he reward the few friends who had faithfully assisted her 
during the dark and disastrous times she had gone through. 

From the Sanctuary, Edward carried his wife and children to 
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Baynard Castle, a place of enormous strength, where she remained 
until the fortunes of the house of York were assured by the battle of 
Barnet, and the deaths of Warwick and Montague : but all danger for 
her was not yet over ; for being lodged in the Tower, previous to the 
battle of Tewkesbury, it was, during the king’s absence, threatened by 
Falconbridge ; but Anthony Woodville repelled the impending danger. 

The sun of fortune smiled once more on the house of York. The 
royal pair, long separated by misfortune and hardship, now resolved to 
enjoy the pleasures of peace and prosperity ; and feasts, banquets, and 
amusements of all kinds took the place of mourning, alarm, and 
distress. Edward, who was not in general wanting in gratitude to 
those who had aided him in misfortune, rewarded those who had been 
kind to his queen while in the Sanctuary, and also invited to his court 
Louis of Bruges, governor of Holland, who had received him most 
kindly the previous year ; and this guest the king treated with the most 
princely hospitalitv, and created Ear] of Winchester. 

In the year 1477, the queen’s second son, Richard, Duke of York, 
then five years old, was married to Anne Mowbray, heiress of the 
Duke of Norfolk, a child barely three ; but neither youth nor age were 
considered any obstacles by Elizabeth where wealth and ambition were 
concerned, as was cvinced in the marriages she made for some of her 
brothers and sisters in the beginning of her reign. 

About this period, the Duke of Clarence, to whom Edward had 
certainly behaved with extreme magnanimity, after his ungrateful and 
rebellious conduct to himself, and violent animosity to his beloved 
Klizabeth, began again to show symptoms of discontent and disaffec- 
tion, and soon proceeded so far as to make an accusation of sorcery 
against the quecn. This was the second charge of a similar nature 
that had been got up, in order to shake her hold on the heart of her 
husband, and ruin her in the eyes of the people. It was a charge 
grounded on the absurd vanity of her mother’s family, the Princes of 
Luxemburg, having their descent from the “Fair Melusina,” a water- 
nymph, well known in the popular literature of Germany. Clarence 
had already too deeply injured her to be forgiven ; and when at last, 
forgetting prudence, gratitude, and decency, he one day rushed from 
the council-chamber, and with the most violent expressions abused both 
his brother and the queen, it is little to be wondered at that Elizabeth, 
when informed of the circumstance, should fan the fame already excited 
in Edward’s heart against the weak and wicked Clarence. Accord- 
ingly, without delay the duke was arrested, tried, and condemned to 
death ; but while the king hesitated before putting the sentence into 
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execution, he was confined in the Tower, where, with what intention 
it is difficult to decide, a butt of malmsey, his favourite beverage, was 
introduced. 

Since the death of his wife, Isabel, Warwick’s elder daughter, to 
whom he was warmly attached, Clarence had taken to a constant habit 
of intemperance, to cause forgetfulness of the grief ho had not sufficiont 
manliness to bear with fortitude ; and it is probable that he fell a victim 
to this degrading vice; for shortly after his imprisonment he was 
found dead, with his head hanging over into the butt, as he had 
doubtless fallen when overcome by intoxication, the fumes of the wine 
and the unnatural position completing the catastrophe which the 
inordinate drinking had already begun. 

But little of interest is recorded relating to the queen from this 
period until the fatal event that left her a second time a widow, 
exposed to the malignity of her numerous enemies. Edward, who in 
his prosperity had abandoned himself to a hfe of pleasure and excess, 
and though still considerably under Elizabeth’s influence, had for tho 
time devoted himself to the beautiful and ill-fated Jane Shore, began 
to suffer from the bancful effects of a course of dissipation and indul- 
gence; and an intermittent fever, which baftled the skill of all the 
physicians called in to attend the monarch, put a period to his existence 
in the month of April, 1483. Ilis body les interred in St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor. 

And now began for the unfortunate Elizabeth a series of misfortunes 
such as might well excite the comnuscration of even those whum her 
ambition and want of beart had turned against her. 

The first terrible blow that struck her was doubly agonising, from 
being aimed at the most vulnerable point, her maternal affection ; for 
Elizabeth, though cold as a friend and as a wife, which is evidenced 
by the philosophical composure with which she endured her husband's 
constant infidelities, was certainly fondly devoted to her children and 
her family. This crucl stroke was the arrest of her son, the young 
king, on his way from Ludlow Castle to London, by his uncle, the 
Duke of Gloucester. The queen’s maternal instinct, vaguely foreboding 
some danger for her son, though certainly not from such a quarter, as 
the wily Gloucester had, on his brother’s death, written to her in the 
kindest and most sympathising tone, had induced her strongly to 
urge the propriety of having him escorted on his journey by a powerful 
armed force; but this desire was insolently overruled by Tastings, 
who saw in the plan only a wish of further advancing and securing the 
influence of the Woodvilles ; and the queen, with tears ear gloomy 

a : 
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predictions, gave up the point. Bitter as was the agony she expe- 
rienced at learning the fatal confirmation of her forebodings, she yet 
had the presence of mind to recollect, that so long as she could retain 
in her own custody her younger son, the Duke of York, the life of 
Edward was safe, and, without losing a moment, she once more fled 
for refuge to the Sanctuary, and took up her abode at the abbot’s 
palace with the boy and his sisters. 

There she was immediately visited by Archbishop Rotherham, lord 
chancellor, who delivered to her the great seal, declaring that if any 
other than her elder son were named king, they, Hastings, himself, 
and the rest of the loyal party, would, on the morrow, crown the 
young Duke of York. It is said that he afterwards took alarm at what 
he had done, and, fearing the increasing power of Gloucester, induced 
the queen to restore the great seal. 

On the 4th of May, the young king was brought to London by his 
uncle, who treated him with every mark of homage and respect before 
the people, and lodged with the Bishop of Ely, whence, in order to 
have him more completely in his own keeping, the crafty Richard had 
him removed to the Tower. He then resolved to leave no effort 
untried to obtain possession of the person of the Duke of York, and 
even contemplated taking him by force from the Sanctuary, if his 
mother refused to deliver him up ; but the Archbishop of York under- 
took to induce her to resign her son, by the most solemn promises that 
the child should be in as safe keeping as her own. 

At last, after long hesitation and with great misgivings, the unfor- 
tunate queen was prevailed upon to yield up to them her remaining 
son, and, weeping bitterly, with kisses and blessings they parted, to 
meet no more on earth. The little duke was taken at once to the 
Star Chamber, where the monster Richard hailed him with all appear- 
ance of affection and respect ; and he was then sent to rejoin the young 
king at the Tower. 

The next affliction that visited the wretched Elizabeth were the 
murders—for they can be called by no other name—of her brother, 
Anthony Woodville, and her son, Richard Gray, who were executed at 
Pontefract. She was then, at the council-table, accused by Gloucester 
of sorcery, and of having, in league with Jane Shore, withered his arm, 
which he showed to the persons present, all of whom were aware that it 
had, from his birth, been in that condition. Hastings, he declared, was the 
aider and abettor of these “ witches ;” and, on his attempting to deny 
the charge, he had him dragged forth into the yard of the Tower, 
and beheaded on the spot. Notwithstanding these violent measures, 
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Gloucester did not yet venture to throw off the mask ; for, evon while 
gradually removing the persons who, like Hastings, were sincercly 
devoted to the rightful heirs of the throne, he continued to make pre- 
tended preparations for the coronation of Edward the Fifth ; but shortly 
after the murder of Hastings, a petition, got up by Richard’s 
party, was presented in parliament to exclude the sons of Edward 
the Fourth from the succession, declaring that the marriage 
between him and Elizabeth was illegal, and the children conse- 
quently illegitimate ; and no sooner was this petition presented than 
Richard caused himself to be proclaimed king, which was done in 
June, 1483. 

The murders of the young princes, the details of which are too 
circumstantial, and the corroborative evidence, since produced by the 
discovery of the bodies in the Record Office, which was formerly the 
Tower Chapel, too strong to leave a reasonable doubt as to their 
authenticity, were perpetrated shortly after, and Richard began to 
breathe more freely. 

It is little to the credit of the queen and of her daughter Elizabeth, 
that after the usurpation of Richard, and his murder of the two sons of 
the queen—the two brothers of the princess, these ladies were anxious 
to ally themselves to the tyrant and murderer by marriage. Elizabeth 
was extremely and even revoltingly anxious for the death of Anne, 
Richard’s queen. In a lettcr to Howard, Duke of Norfolk, sho called 
Richard “her joy and maker in this world—the master of her heart 
and thoughts.” She expressed her surprise that the queen was sv long 
in dying, adding, “ Would she never dic ?” 

These are melancholy exhibitions of human nature. The Queen, 
Anne of Warwick, died ; but Richard, deterred by powerful political 
motives, declined marrying Elizabeth. 

The queen, whose maternal anguish, or, perhaps, rather ambition 
threatened to destroy her, was constantly visited in the Sanctuary by 
a physician, who, being also a priest, found frequent opportunities of 
conferring with her in secret ; and, through him, negociations were 
commenced between her and Margaret Beaufort, which terminated in 
Elizabeth’s consenting to recognise Margarct’s son, Henry, Earl of 
Richmond, the last of the Lancastrian line, as king of England, on his 
marrying her daughter Elizabeth, and finding means to disposscss 
Richard of the throne. 

The failure of the insurrection of Buckingham, who, disgusted with 
some act of the usurper, had taken up arms against him, and was 
joined by Dorset, the queen’s eldest son, and her brother Sir Edward 
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Woodville, threw her once more into utter despair, and in 1484 she 
was compelled, partly through fear of starvation, to surrender herself 
and her daughters into the hands of Richard, under a solemn oath, 
taken in presence of the council and the city authorities, that their 
persons should be secure. 

She was then placed under the actual custody of Nesfield, a squire 
of the body to Richard, to whom an annual sum was allotted for her 
maintenance as a private gentlewoman. There she remained until the 
successful revolution that placed Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, on 
the throne, with her daughter Elizabeth as his partner of it. 

Notwithstanding what has been said of Henry the Seventh’s harsh 
and unfeeling conduct to his mother-in-law, no proof of this exists ; 
while, on the contrary, it is recorded, on the best evidence, that a 
month after the marriage of her daughter to Henry the Seventh, she 
was put into possession of the dower palaces of Waltham, Farnham, 
Maplebury, and Baddow, besides a pension of two hundred pounds per 
annum ; to which was added, in 1490, an annuity of four hundred 
pounds. The assertion that she fell into disgrace with the king for 
abetting the schemes of the Earl of Lincoln and Lambert Simnel—the 
one appointed by Richard the Third to usurp the place of her own 
children on the English throne, the other the supposed son and grand- 
son of her bitterest enemics, Clarence and Warwick—seems really too 
absurd to be credited, and is indeed disproved by the fact that she 
appeared at court on several occasions afterwards, and was chosen by 
Henry as godmother to his first-born son. 

It appears that the king, wishing to establish a firmer league with 
Scotland, conceived the singular plan of making up a marriage between 
the queen dowager and James the Third ; but the death of the young 
monarch, who was many years the junior of his proposed wife, put an 
end to the scheme. 

About the year 1490, Elizabeth retired into the convent of Ber- 
mondsey, where, being seized with a fatal illness, she made a will. In 
this will, dated April 10, 1492, a copy of which is given in Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s “Memoir of Lady Jane Grey,” the great-great-granddaughter of 
this queen, she earnestly requested that she might be buried, as simply 
and unostentatiously as possible, beside her husband at Windsor ; 
and she shortly after expired, surrounded by her daughters. Thus 
ended the eventful and melancholy career of Elizabeth Woodville, who, 
whatever may have been the defects of her character, certainly, by her 
cruel misfortunes, commands more the pity than the censure of 
posterity. 


ANNE OF WARWICK, 


WIFE OF RICHARD THE THIRD. 


Anne of Warwick, the subject of this memoir, was desconded. from 
some of the most wealthy and powerful of the English nobility. 

Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, her grandfather, was of that 
numerous and extraordinary family of the great Earl of Westmoreland, 
each of whom took a prominent part in the annals of this country 
during that eventful period, the fifteenth century. The father of Anno 
Neville was the far-famed Richard Neville, Karl of Warwick, the son 
of the Ear] of Salisbury, whom the chroniclers of that day distinguish as 
the “ king-maker,” and “the most potent carl that England ever saw.” 
He became Earl of Warwick, and took the name of Beauchamp in right 
of his wife. 

On the maternal side the ancestors of Anne Neville (for that was 
her family name) were not less illustrious. Jfer mother, Anne, was 
daughter to the great Earl of Warwick, so renowned in the wars of 
France in the reign of Henry the Sixth. This carl had but one son 
and one daughter, both of whom he allied to the house of Salisbury in 
marriage. His son was Henry Beauchamp, the chief favourite of the 
Lancastrian king, who conferred upon him cvery possible dignity, 
making him Premier of England, Duke of Warwick, and King of the 
Isle of Wight. But this accomplished nobleman died at an early age, 
and his infant daughter did not long survive him, and after her death, 
Anne, the sister of Duke Henry, came into possession of the family 
estates, and her husband, the son of the Earl of Salisbury, assumed, in 
her right, the title of Karl of Warwick. 

The Countess of Warwick had but two daughters, named Isabella 
and Anne, and both of them were, like herself, destined to experience 
many vicissitudes and misfortunes in those rebellious times. But more 
peculiarly was it the fate of the younger of these, Anne of Warwick, 
to be a child of sorrow. This lady was the first who bore the title of 
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Princess of Wales, and she was the last queen of the race of Plan- 
tagenet. Yet we find some difficulty in tracing her eventful history, 
in its extremes of prosperity and adversity, and blended as it is with 
the annals of party strife. 

Anne Neville was born in the castle of Warwick in the year 1454, 
just at the commencement of the civil war between the Yorkists and 
Lancastrians, in which her father took so prominent a part. At first 
the Earl of Warwick was the chief supporter of the Duke of York and 
his party ; and it was mainly through his influence that Edward, Earl 
of March, the son of the duke, became King of England. Owing to 
these circumstances, Anne of Warwick, as tradition tells us, became 
in her youth much associated with her cousins of the house of York, 
the youngest of whom, Richard, entertained for her a strong and 
ardent affection. But he was not the object of the early choice 
of this princess. Nor was this very surprising ; for this duke, who, 
upon his brother’s accession, obtained the title of Duke of Gloucester, 
was deformed in person. “ At his nativity,” says Rous, a contempo- 
rary, “the scorpion was in the ascendant. He came into the world 
with teeth, and with a head of hair reaching to his shoulders. He was 
small of stature, with a short face and unequal shoulders, the right 
being higher than the left.” The hateful qualitics of his mind were even 
less likely to win upon the regard of the gentle Anne, who from the first 
seems to have looked upon him with feelings of aversion and dread. 

Warwick had united his eldest daughter, Isabella, to George, Duke 
of Clarence, the brother of Richard, for the purpose of attaching him 
to his interests, at the time when, withdrawing in disgust from the 
court of King Edward, where he felt he had been treated with unde- 
served neglect and indifference, he had resolved to revenge himself. 

The deep-seated resentment of the earl did not immediately manifest 
itself ; but its aim was sure, and every step he took was certain in its 
progress and effect against the Yorkist king, as it had been previously 
in his favour ; and yet the king himself did not suspect the evil which 
was working against him, but even employed the earl and his son-in- 
law to levy troops in his support. These were to have been employed 
against some insurgents in Lincolnshire, where a rebellion had broken 
out ; but the discontented lords used the troops which they assembled 
in their own interests. The star of Edward was, however, destined 
to be in the ascendant, and the lords Warwick and Clarence were 
compelled to abandon the kingdom. In their flight they carried with 
them both the daughters of the Earl of Warwick. 
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The town of Calais had ever been favourable to the Earl of Warwick, 
who had placed over it, as deputy-lieutenant in his absence, a Gascon 
named Vauclere, in whom he had great confidence. To Calais, there- 
fore, the fugitives bent their course ; but great was their surprise, upon 
their approach, to be saluted by a cannon-ball, and to meet with an 
obstinate’ resistance. All they could procure was a little wine for 
the relief of the duchess, who, on board the ship, had just given birth 
to a son, destined from his first entrance into the world to inherit the 
misfortunes of his parents. The messenger of Vauclere, however, 
informed the Earl of Warwick that he was still devoted to his service ; 
but that he had acted in this manner to prevent the carl entering 
the town, which would have been attended with great danger. 
He assured him, however, that he might still rely upon his fidelity ; 
on which, the earl steered to Dieppe, where the two ladies were 
safely landed ; and they afterwards proceeded to Amboise to mect the 
King of France, who gave them a favourable reception. 

This monarch during thcir stay sent for the unfortunate Qucen 
Margaret of Anjou, who had at this time been residing at the court of 
her father, King René, at Angers. The Lancastrian queen was the 
mortal enemy of the Earl of Warwick, not only on account of the favour 
he had shown to the party of the Yorkists, but also for the personal 
indignities he had cast upon herself and her husband, the meek monarch 
Henry the Sixth. The Earl of Warwick no less hated Queen Mar- 
garet ; but at this time a stronger passion prevailed, ono that 
overruled every other,—it was revenge against King Edward; and 
to gratify this he was willing to forget every other cnmity. 

By advice of the French king, both partics agreed to forget their 
former animositics, and by uniting their interests, and making one 
common cause, to raise again the standard of King Henry, and effect the 
downfall of Edward the Fourth, an object which both carnestly desired, 
but which neither could effect without the other. The King of France, 
too, had his share in this matter ; for he sought, by the revival of the wars 
in England, to prevent King Edward from interfering with foreign affairs. 

The terms of the agreement were, that the Duke of Clarence and 
the Earl of Warwick should endeavour to restore Henry the Sixth to 
the throne; that they should afterwards be allowed to rule the 
kingdom during the king’s life and his son’s minority ; and that, to 
confirm this unlooked-for agreement, the Prince of Wales should marry 
the youngest daughter of the Earl of Warwick. The young Edward 
was accordingly united to Anne of Warwick, and thus by the marriage 
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of his two daughters, the earl became equally allied to the two rival 
houses of York and Lancaster. 

There were many severe struggles in the breast of the unfortunate 
Queen Margaret, before she could consent to the marriage of her 
beloved son with the daughter of her greatest enemy, and during 
twelve days she obstinately persisted in maintaining her refusal. But 
her scruples were at length overcome by persuasions on all sides, and 
moreover, it is probable, that when the earl for political reasons offered 
the hand of his daughter to the heir of Lancaster, it was willingly 
accepted by him ; and this union, which was based on mutual affection, 
was not less agreeable to the Princess Anne, who has been described as 
superior to her sistcr, the Duchess of Clarence, but whether in the 
accomplishments of the mind, or in the nobler qualities of the heart, is 
left to conjecture. 

Prince Edward was at this time only in the nineteenth year of his 
age; he was both handsome and accomplished, and had been well 
instructed under that learned preceptor, Fortescue, who was at one 
time Chancellor of England. No wonder, therefore, that the Lady 
Anne, now in her seventeenth year, should show a marked preference 
for the Lancastrian prince, in whom she must have perceived a lively 
contrast to her former lover, the Duke of Gloucester. This unexpected 
marriage was celebrated immediately in the presence of Queen Margaret, 
the Earl of Warwick, the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, and the King 
of France and his court. It took place at Angers, in August, 1470. 

There are some writers, however, who affirm that only the contract 
for this union was signed, and that it was never the intention of Queen 
Margaret that it should take place. Certain it 1s, that the disastrous 
events which succeeded must have rendered the solemnisation of this 
marriage impossible at a subsequent period, and very brief indeed must 
have been the happiness of the Lady Anne, who passed only a few 
months with the young prince the object of her choice. It was but 
that short period intervening betwecn the day of their marriage and 
the battle of Tewkesbury, which took place on the 4th of May in the 
following year. 

Anne of Warwick, in the picture -efore us, appears as in her 
happiest hours, when the bride of the young Prince Edward, the heir 
of the English throne. In that fair and intelligent countenance, hope 
and joy are blended, with a sweet and calm content, exhibiting that 
sunshine of the heart, which fate denied to her in the latter period of 
her life, when she shared the regal honours of the blood-stained 
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Richard of Gloucester, her present husband’s murderer. Her expres- 
sion is that of innocence and peacc, forming a contrast with the 
tumultuous and perilous scenes she was destined to pass through ; 
and it grieves the heart to refiect, that a cloud must pass over that 
joyous countenance, and convert its sunshine into the darkness of 
despair: but extremes of prosperity and adversity wero the lot ot 
all who lived during this period of civil strife. The young Princess 
of Wales appears in her royal costume, bearing in her right hand the 
Order of the Garter. 

Prince Edward and his consort passed together into England with 
Queen Margaret, and after landing at Weymouth, learnt the dire 
intelligence of the fatal issue of the battle of Barnct ; of the desertion 
of Clarence, who had been previously gained over by King Edward, 
and of the apparent failure of all their hopes. 

It would be vain to attempt to depict the despair of the hapless 
queen, who had been detained by adverse winds from reaching England 
in time to unite her forces with those of Warwick. She took refuge 
with her son, the Princess Anne, and their small circle of adherents, 
first, in the Abbey of Cearn, and then in the Sanctuary of Beaulicu, 
where they were joined by the Duke of Somerset and many of their 
Lancastrian friends, who attempted to console the queen and revive 
her hopes. Although they succeeded in awakening her ardour for 
the last fatal struggle in the cause of the Red Rose, they found it much 
more difficult to prevail upon her to allow her son to join in this 
fearful contest. With the tender feelings of an affectionate mother, 
she pleaded, that he might be sent back to France, there to await in 
safety the result of this party struggle. She urged his tender years, 
and inability to render them any service in the coming fight, on 
account of his inexperience. But all her arguments were ineffectual ; 
they were overruled by the zeal and earnest representations of their 
friends, who desired that the prince should lead on their forces. 

It is perhaps needless to allude to the fatal termination of the ever- 
memorable contest between the houses of York and Lancaster. 

The English reader is well acquainted with the defeat of the 
Lancastrians at Tewkesbury in 1471; with the death of Somerset, 
Wenlock, and other chiefs, the cruel murder of Prince Edward, and 
the capture of the unhappy Margarct of Anjou. It is only necessary 
here to detail, as far as we are able, the fate of the hapless Anne of 
Warwick, who, by the event of the battle which secured the throne to 
King Edward, became a friendless and deserted widow. 
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One writer says, the Prince of Wales was with his consort after 
the battle, when he was discovered, and that both were hurried into 
the presence of the conqueror, who gave the command for the prince’s 
execution. It is more probable, however, as other chroniclers assert, 
that Anne was at this moment with her mother-in-law, Queen Margaret, 
and was with her conveyed to the Tower, whence Richard drew her in 
order to marry her. 

The triumphant King Edward led his captives to London. Amidst 
the cruelty which this monarch exercised after the battle, and all the 
details of the trials, executions and other matters, the historian has 
forgotten to narrate the fate of the Lady Anne of Warwick. Yet must 
the field of Tewkesbury have been a heart-rending scene to this young 
princess, who, of gentle birth as well as gentle spirit, had there to 
endure the murder of her beloved husband, the distraction of his 
fond mother, the misery of the defeated party of King Henry the 
Sixth to which she was attached ; and lastly,—and, perhaps, not the 
least to be feared,—the recognition, in the person of one of the victors, 
of her once hated lover, the Duke of Gloucester. Possibly this last 
emotion might have, at this time, superseded every other feeling. 

The death of the Earl of Warwick left his immense wealth at the 
disposal of the victors. Clarence claimed it wholly in right of his 
wife, Isabella, the carl’s eldest daughter, and he was resolved to remove 
the Princess Anne from his brother’s knowledge, for he had declared 
his intention of marrying her, and of dividing the earl’s inheritance 
with the Duke of Clarence. While the latter prince, in order to 
promote his own selfish ends, did all he could to prevent this union, 
the Princess Anne seconded his plans from her aversion to Gloucester, 
for whom she still felt the utmost abhorrence. 

She even submitted to hold the place of a menial in a family in 
London ; some assert it was that of a cookmaid, in which office she 
hoped to elude the search of her detested cousin. But in this project 
she failed ; and the Duke of Gloucester discovered her even in her 
disguise, and at once conveyed her to the sanctuary of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand ; nor did he desist from his purpose until he compelled her 
to bestow upon him her hand. 

Some irregularities existed in regard to the forms of this marriage, 
probably occasioned by the reluctant assent extorted from Anne, who, 
it was expected, would sue for a divorce ; and it was enacted by par- 
liament, that, in case the Duchess should obtain a divorce, the Duke 
should still keep possession of her property. Thus, the vast possessions 
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of the family of Warwick were divided between the two daughters of 
the widowed countess, who was left so destitute as to be compelled to 
seck an asylum in a convent ; and the once rich heiress of the noble 
house of De Spencer and of Warwick, by whose title the great earl, her 
husband, received his vast estates, was obliged to procure relicf in hor 
necessities by the use of her needle. 

The marriage of the Princess Anne to Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
took place at Westminster in the year 1473. Soon after the colebration 
of these nuptials, the duke carned his bride into Yorkshire, and 
fixed their abode at Middleham Castle. Here they both continued to 
reside during the lifetime of King Edward the Fourth ; and when we 
consider the political situation of Richard, as the governor of the 
northern counties, and his frequent contests with the Scotch, which 
often compelled him to take the field, we arc not, perhaps, wrong in 
supposing that he was not very often an inmate of his own halls ; and 
little doubt can be entertained, that the less he visited them the more 
cheerful and less unhappy was his disconsolate wife. 

During her stay at Middleham, the birth of her son, in 1474, had, 
however, opened a new source of interest in the breast of this lady, who 
bestowed upon her boy all that love and tenderness which had before 
been confined to her own heart. Yet she was not long permitted this 
solace to her grief. While still living at Middleham Castle, in 1476, 
she lost her sister, the Duchess of Clarence ; soon after which, as 
Duchess of Gloucester, she was called upon to take a part in public 
acts, which were far from being cither justifiable or excusable ; but we 
have reason to believe, from the few notices that have come down to 
us, that the actions, no less than the person of the infamous Richard, 
were her supreme abhorrence. 

King Edward was no more; and his immediate successor to the 
throne was only a child. Richard had resolved to place upon his own 
brow the regal diadem, and the remonstrances of Anne, had she even 
dared to utter them, would have been in vain, if not dangerous to 
herself. Richard was, as a friend, not casily led by any one, and still 
less likely to be turned from his guilty carcer by the tears and entreaties 
of a woman. 

By a series of crimes, of which history has preserved the record, 
and which have made Richard the Third a by-word of reproach in 
the mouth of posterity, he at length mounted his blood-stained throne, 
and required his queen to share with him his usurped and guilty 
honours. We have no reason for supposing that any of the crimes 
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of her husband ever had the sanction or approbation of Anne, and 
contemporary historians have declared that she did not participate in 
the plunder of those who dared to oppose the treacherous designs of 
the tyrant. Yet when we consider the character of Richard, it will be 
evident that any wish expressed by him would be received as a com- 
mand by the meck and powerless Anne. 

In obedience to the orders of the tyrant Richard, Anne proceeded 
to London preparatory to her coronation. On the 4th of July, 1483, 
Richard, who had already been proclaimed king, conducted his wife 
and her little son Edward with regal magnificence from Westminster 
to the Tower, and their child was on the same day created Prince 
of Wales. On the morrow the king and queen and the infant prince 
went in procession through the city, attended by the four thousand 
partisans of Richard, whom he had brought from the northern 
counties to overawe the citizens. On the 5th of July the coronation 
of Richard and his queen took place. It was attended with more than 
the customary splendour and pageantry, for indeed some of the 
preparations had been intended for the coronation of the heir of King 
Edward the Fourth, who with his brother had ere this been consigned 
to an untimely grave. The great magnificence of tlis ceremony 
was also intended to dazzle the people, and prevent them from 
directing their attention to the defective title of Richard. Without 
entering into all the details, it may suffice to say that no point of 
ceremony was allowed to be omitted ; and as it seems to have struck 
Richard that he had given deadly cause of offence to the Yorkists, 
he appeared on this occasion anxious to show the utmost court to the 
Lancastrians, in order to bind them to his interests. But in this he 
signally failed, and such was the attachment of the people to that 
illustrious line, that they preferred a collateral branch of that house, to 
a direct descendant of the house of York. 

On the day of coronation King Richard and his queen came from 
Whitehall to Westminster, where they walked barefoot to King 
Edward’s shrine preceded by the clergy, bearing crosses, and the 
great officers of the household, bearing the regalia. After making 
their offerings, they proceeded to the high altar, where they were 
crowned by Cardinal Bouchier, and then returned to Westminster, 
where a splendid feast had been prepared for them. Queen Anne, 
upon her coronation day, was more regally accoutred than any of her 
royal predecessors. Amongst the items upon record, we find twenty- 
seven yards of white cloth of gold, for the queen, for a kirtle and 
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train, and a mantle of the same, richly furred with ermine. In this 
dress she rode in her litter from the Tower to the palace of West- 
minster. Still more splendid were her coronation robes, which wero 
all of rich purple velvet, furred with ermine, and adorned with rings 
and tassels of gold. She wore a golden circlet with precious stones 
upon her head, and thus attired she walked under a canopy, at cach 
corner of which was a bell of gold. On each side of her walked 
a bishop, and her train was borne by my lady of Richmond. 

After the coronation the queen and her son resided at Windsor 
Castle. They then went on a progress, in the course of which they 
made a long stay at Warwick Castle, and here the king joined thom. 
Thence they proceeded to York, where they were recrowned, and the 
formal investiture of their son Edward, as Prince of Wales, took place. 
After the coronation, Queen Anne walked through the streets of that 
city holding the little prince by the hand, while on his head he wore 
the demi-crown appointed for the heir of England. 

While enjoying his festivities at this place, Richard was hastily 
called away to suppress a rebellion headed by the Duke of Buckingham. 
Queen Anne accompanied him, sending her son to Middlecham Castle, 
and there Prince Edward expired in March, 1484, in a manner not 
explained. The king and queen were at Nottingham Castle when their 
son died, or, as it would appear, lost his life ; for the family chronicler 
terms it “an unhappy death.” This blow struck to the heart of the 
queen, for in her boy all her hopes were centred. She was incon- 
solable, and yielding herself up to grief, she soon after fell a victim to 
her maternal love. 

Whether Richard ever intended to divorce her, it is impossible 
to say. The declining health of the queen, however, gave but too 
sure an indication of her approaching dissolution, and her end was 
hastened by the most startling rumours. Once she was informed 
that her death was determined on by the king, but when in her 
agony she appealed to her husband, to know “what she had done to 
deserve death ?”° Richard soothed her with fair words and smiles, and 
bade her “be of good cheer, for, in sooth, she had no other cause.” 
Again the queen was told that the king was impatient for her death, in 
order that he might marry his niece, Elizabcth of York. To this tale she 
gave no credence, but received this young princess with her four sisters, 
with all honourable courtesy, at court upon the occasion of the Christmas 
festivals, which were kept with great state in Westminster Hall. 

The queen’s health continued to decline, and at length, worn out 
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with affliction and sorrow, she expired upon the 16th of March, 1485, 
at the palace of Westminster, at the early age of thirty-one. 

On the day of her death there happened the greatest eclipse of the 
sun that had been known for some years, which probably added to the 
excitement against Richard, who was supposed by some to have 
murdered his queen. But there is not much foundation for this 
opinion ; rather let it be believed that when Richard followed to the 
grave the remains of his unhappy queen, who had been his companion 
in childhood, the tears which he then shed were those of sincere regret. 

Anne of Warwick was interred with regal splendour near the altar 
at Westminster, not very distant from the spot now occupied by the 
tomb of Anne of Cleves, but no monument has been raised to show 
where the remains of Richard’s queen were deposited. 


ELIZABETH OF YORK, 


QUEEN OF HENRY THE SEVENTH. 


ELIzaBETH OF YORK was the first offspring of Edward the Fourth and 
Elizabeth Woodville, whom his romantic passion clevated to a throne. 
She was born at the palace of Westminster, in 1466, and was as 
warmly welcomed by her parents as if a prince had been granted 
them. Their satisfaction was not, however, shared by their subjects, 
for in the troubled times in which she first saw the light a male 
successor to the throne was felt by the people to be necessary to the 
maintenance of its strength and dignity, both much endangered by tho 
marriage of her parents and the evils 1t entailed. Two more daughters 
followed Elizabeth, to the great discontent of the people; nor was it 
until they had despaired of a male heir to the crown that one was 
granted. A year after the birth of Elizabeth her father had embroiled 
himself with the all-powerful Earl of Waiwick, by the resumption of 
the manors of Penley and Widestone, formerly possessed by his brother 
George, archbishop of York ; and by depriving him of the seals, which 
he bestowed on Robert Stillington, bishop of Bath, whom he made 
Chancellor of England. The grants conferred on Warwick and his 
brothers, and particularly these last, though of great importance, were 
well merited, and the resumption of them being considered as acts of 
ingratitude, indisposed many towards the king, who could ill affurd the 
loss of any portion of his popularity at that crisis, when the exactions 
of the queen and the vast favour shown to her family caused such 
general dissatisfaction. 

From the commencement of the acknowledgment of his marriage, 
Edward had been incited to ill-will against Warwick and his brothers 
by the Woodvilles, or Widevilles, as they were then called, the family 
of the queen, who, jealous of the influence of Warwick with the king, 
sought all means in their power to diminish it. In 1468, Warwick 


was accused, on the hearsay evidence of a mean person, of favouring 
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the party of Margaret of Anjou, and commissioners were sent to 
examine the earl at Middleham, where he was then residing. The 
charge was proved to be wholly unfounded ; but the insult was too 
great to be overlooked by a man whose pride and high sense of honour 
rendered him peculiarly sensitive to aught that impugned either. 
The unpopularity of the Woodvilles, to whom this insult was attributed, 
created such general sympathy in favour of Warwick, that the king, 
alarmed for the possible result, went in person to Nottingham, attended 
by a guard of two hundred gentlemen, and effected a reconciliation 
between the Archbishop of York and the Earl of Rivers, father of the 
queen, which a little later led to the archbishop’s making peace between 
his brother the Earl of Warwick and Lord Herbert (brother-in-law to 
the queen), and the Lords Stafford and Audley. 

But though apparently reconciled, Warwick could not forget the 
injury he had received, nor could those who had inflicted it forgive the 
humiliation of being defeated in their attempt to destroy him. The 
king’s brother, the Duke of Clarence, was no less indisposed towards 
the queen’s relations, on whom he saw all court favours lavished, while 
he was treated with indifference, if not with shght. 

Warwick, aware of this, and desirous, for his own safety, of making 
a@ party against his enemies, offered the hand of his fair daughter Isabella 
to Clarence, who gladly accepted the proposal, which secured him not 
only a beautiful woman, but one of the highest family and greatest 
fortune in the kingdom. Ill could Warwick brook the dissatisfaction 
betrayed by the king, when intelligence of the proposed marriage 
reached him, but still less could he pardon the efforts made by Edward 
to prevent the pope from granting a dispensation for the union, ren- 
dered necessary by the consanguinity of the parties. Paul the Third, 
then on the papal throne, granted the dispensation in spite of all the 
attempts of Edward to dissuade him from it ; and on the 11th of July, 
1469, the Duke of Clarence married Isabella, in the church of Notre 
Dame, at Calais, of which place her father, the Earl of Warwick, was 
governor. 

The partiality of the king for the queen’s relations, and the desire 
to advance their interests, continued unimpaired, and perpetually 
involved him in trouble. When the Duke of Clarence and Warwick 
returned to England, they endeavoured to remonstrate with him ; but 
sovereigns are seldom disposed to listen to advice, and least of all 
that coming from persons against whom they entertain any jealousy. 

Another insult was offered to Warwick in 1470, well calculated to 
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open old wounds and revive former animosities. The king being in 
Hertfordshire, was invited by the Archbishop of York to an entertain- 
ment at More Park, which he accepted. Before supper, John Ratcliffe, 
afterwards Lord Fitzwalter, gave him private notice that one hundred 
armed men were in ambush to seize and carry him off; when the 
king secretly left the house, mounted his horse, and, attended only by 
a few followers, fled to Windsor. The information was utterly false ; 
and that the king should credit and act on it, was an offence not to be 
overlooked by even a much less susceptible person than Warwick, 
The smouldering flames of animosity, kept down, but not extinguished, 
on this fresh provocation, burst out anew ; and notwithstanding that 
the king’s mother induced him, Warwick, and Clarence to meet at 
Baynard’s Castle, the peace there established between them resembled 
more a hollow truce than a sincere reconcihation. Shortly after the 
commotion in consequence of which Sir Robert Welles and Sir Thomas 
de la Saunde were beheaded, Edward, on suspicion of Warwick and 
Clarence being privy to the affair, published a proclamation, offering a 
reward for the apprehension of the duke and his father-in-law, of ono 
hundred pounds a year in land for ever, or one thousand pounds in 
money for the capture of each. They were in the west of England at 
this time, and, embarking at Dartmouth, sailed for Calais. Arrived in 
that harbour, no sooner did they attempt to approach the town, than 
they were fired at and compelled to put out to sea, and the Duchess 
of Clarence being seized with the pangs of parturition, gave birth to a 
son. Warwick had counted on a better reception from his lieutenant 
at Calais, a M. de Vauclere, a Gascon, in whom he placed great con- 
fidence ; but whether this person was more intent on securing his own 
safety, or was playing a double part, he so managed as to give every 
show of resistance to Warwick, who only, with difficulty, could obtain 
two flagons of wine for the refreshment of the ladies on board, who 
were extremely sick, and then sailed for Normandy. Here, however, 
by the entreaties of Louis the Eleventh, he was persuaded to a meeting 
with Margaret of Anjou, the cause of whose son he was induced, 
against his better judgment, to espouse, which led to a revolution in 
England. Unprepared for the landing of Warwick and the forces he 
brought, the intelligence of which was conveyed to him by Alexander 
Carlile, sergeant of the minstrels, who found his sovereign in bed, 
Edward had no time to do more than consult with Lord Hastings, 
chamberlain of his household, and on whose fidelity he could rely. 


Following his counsel, he lost not a moment in reaching the sea-side, 
Qe 2 
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and, accompanied by the Duke of Gloucester and eight hundred light 
horse, he embarked at Lynn for Holland, wholly unprovided with money 
or clothes, so sudden and hurried had been his departure. He nar- 
rowly escaped being taken, but was safely landed at Alkmar, leaving 
Warwick master of England to replace Henry the Sixth again on the 
throne. The queen, alarmed for her safety and that of her children, 
took refuge with them in the sanctuary of Westminster, where she had 
her privilege registered She was then within a short time of her 
accouchement, and in a month after gave birth to a son, of whom it 
might truly be said that he was “baptised in tears,” so great were 
the difficulties and sorrows in which his mother found herself placed 
when he was born. The womanly gentleness of Elizabeth, and the 
patience with which under such trying circumstances she supported the 
privations and hardships to which she and her children were reduced, 
won her the sympathy of all the wives and mothers in the kingdom, 
and allayed the ill-will incurred by her too great devotion to her 
relations. Melancholy must have been the reflections of the poor 
queen, when she looked on the innocent face of the first son God had 
given her, born in a prison, to the privileges accorded to which he alone 
owed his safety, and was made aware that her royal husband, his father, 
was a fugitive, declared a traitor to his country, and a usurper of the 
crown,—that infant son so long desired, whose birth but a few weeks 
before would have been hailed with public rejoicings and private 
rapture, now unnoticed, save by his doting mother, and surrounded by 
all the unmistakeable symptoms of the poverty and misfortunes to which 
he seemed born heir. 

Too young to be aware of the dangers and troubles in which her 
parents were involved, as also that by the birth of her brother her 
claims to a crown were destroyed, the youthful Elizabeth knew sorrow 
only by seeing it pictured in the fair face of her mother, and in 
the gloomy ones of those around her. Happy immunity from care 
permitted only to childhood! But better days were in store for both 
mother and daughter. 

The Duke of Bourgogne, less desirous to serve the interests of his 
wife’s brother, Edward, than to forward his own against Louis the 
Eleventh, who had espoused the part of Warwick, now furnished 
Edward with money, and allowed Louis de Bruges, lord of Grothuse, 
governor of Holland, to supply him with forces. With this powerful 
aid, and about one thousand or fifteen hundred English soldiers, Edward 
made a descent on England, the successful termination of which at 
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Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, may, in a great measure, be attributed to his 
having persuaded the Yorkists that he came not to depose King Henry, 
but to recover the duchy of York, his own patrimony. Once in 
possession of York, he strengthened it, raised new forces, obtained 
money, and proceeded towards London, which by a train of fortuitous 
circumstances, the treason of some of Warwick's partisans, and the 
devotion of Edward’s, he was enabled to enter on the 11th of April, 
and immediately seized the palace of his helpless rival, Henry the 
Sixth, and committed him to the Tower. He then hastened to the 
sanctuary, where his infant son was presented to him by its joyful mother. 
The meeting must have been a touching one ; for although Edward had 
been so successful, all danger was not yet over ; he knew Warwick 
too well not to be fully aware that that brave soldier would manfully 
contest the cause he had adopted; and although he removed the 
queen and his children from the sanctuary to Baynard’s Castle that day, 
he could not count what the result of the battle, which he knew must 
be fought within a short time, might produce, or whether they might 
not again be driven to have recourse to it. Edward was not permitted 
to devote many hours to his wife and children, and having placed them 
in the Tower, where the unfortunate Henry the Siath was a prisoner, 
he on Easter-day, the 14th of April, 1471, gained the hard-fought battle 
of Barnet, in which he displayed no less courage than military skill. 
Here Warwick, and his brother the Marquis of Montacute, lost their 
lives. The first, having achieved wonders of bravery, fell dead covered 
with wounds. The second was said to have been killed by one of 
Warwick’s officers, on seeing him, when the battle was lost, putting on 
Edward's livery to save himself. 

While Edward was quelling his enemies in Gloucestershire, tho 
queen and her children were exposed to some danger in the Tower, 
by an attempt made by Thomas Neville, a natural son of the lata 
William, Lord Fauconberge, to take it. Edward having gained the 
battle of Tewkesbury, hastened to the defence of London, and having 
pursued Thomas Neville to Sandwich, to which place he had retreated, 
reduced that town, and put an end to the last attempt of the Lancastrian 
party to dispute the crown with him. 

Young as was Elizabeth, she had already, although unconsciously, 
experienced some of the vicissitudes of fortune, to which the great are 
more frequently exposed than the less elevated, and her destiny had 
been placed in other hands than those of her father. The sovereigns 
of the period to which we refer were in the habit of using their children 
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as instruments for forming treaties between them. Was an enemy to 
be conciliated, a dangerous neighbour to be bought over, or a wavering 
friend to be secured, the offer of a prince or princess in marriage, with 
a dower in proportion to the importance of the object to be gained, 
presented a ready means for accomplishing it. Edward the Fourth 
availed himself of this royal privilege; for he offered the hand of 
Elizabeth when she was presumptive heiress to his crown, and stilla 
child of not more than five or six years old, to various parties: to 
George Neville, in order to conciliate the Neville family, creating him 
Duke of Bedford; to Margaret of Anjou for her son Edward, as 
afterwards to Louis the Eleventh for the Dauphin of France; while 
Cecilia, his third daughter, not then five years old, he offered to James 
the Third, king of Scotland, for his eldest son. 

In 1480, Elizabeth being then in her fourteenth year, and the 
Dauphin of France, to whom she had been affianced in 1476, being in 
his ninth, Edward, dissatisfied with the want of desire to bring the 
affair to a conclusion evinced by Louis, sent John, Lord Howard, to 
France, to arrange the time and place for the marriage, and for 
Elizabeth’s going to France and taking possession of her dower. The 
crafty Louis, who had gained all the objects for which he had made 
this treaty of marriage, was so little disposed to complete it, that he 
had entered into a new one for marrying the dauphin to Margaret, 
daughter of Maximilian of Austria, and Mary, heiress of Bourgogne. 
Angered by this breach of faith and gross insult, Edward vowed to 
avenge it, but dared not carry war into France while on bad terms 
with Scotland. He, however, so successfully managed the invasion of 
Scotland, and so gratified his subjects by the recovery of Berwick, the 
maintenance of a garrison at which place had been so heavy an 
expense, that they by their liberality enabled him to prepare for a war 
with France. While bent on this project, he was attacked by a quartan 
ague, which after ten or twelve days, carried him off on the 9th of 
April, 1483, in the forty-first year of his age, leaving two sons and six 
daughters. No sooner had Richard, Duke of Gloucester, brother to the 
late king and uncle to the present, obtained possession of Edward the 
Fifth, on his route from Ludlow to London, and imprisoned Anthony, 
Lord Rivers, and Sir Richard Grey, the brother and son of the queen, 
than she, greatly alarmed, once more sought refuge in the sanctuary 
with the Marquis of Dorset and her daughters, and her second son, 
Richard, Duke of York. But the Duke of Gloucester, having succeeded 
in getting himself declared Protector and Defender of the kingdom, 
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proved too unequal a foe for the widowed queen to contend with, who 
having through her own exactions, and those of her family, incurred 
much enmity, now found herself friendless in her hour of need. Having 
craftily concealed his projects by proclaiming his young nephew king, 
and afterwards by making preparations for his coronation, Richard 
complained to the council of the queen’s having entered the sanctuary, 
and keeping her second son there, as an insult offered to himself, and 
calculated to convey the worst suspicions against him. He alleged, 
also, that the youthful king pined for his brother's company. This 
artful conduct blinded all parties ; and the archbishops, with the Duke 
of Buckingham, the Lord Howard, and others of the council, were 
appointed to wait upon the queen and persuade her to deliver up the 
Duke of York. Whatever presentiments of danger may have filled the 
heart of the unhappy mother, and that she had such can hardly be 
doubted, by her still remaining with her daughters in the sanctuary, 
she was lured into delivering the doomed boy to his enemy, and nover 
more beheld him. The king and his brother now in the power of their 
ruthless uncle, he hesitated not to take measures, not only for their 
destruction, but for the ruin and degradation of the queen and her 
daughters, by having a charge brought forward to prove, that by a 
former marriage between Edward the Fourth and the Lady Eleanor 
Talbot, his marriage with the Lady Grey was null and void, and his 
offspring by her illegitimate. 

The marriage between Edward and the Lady Eleanor Talbot was 
said to have been solemnised by Dr. Stillington, afterwards Bishop of 
Bath and Chancellor of England, who being urged by the Shrewsbury 
family to seek some reparation for this ill-used lady at the hands of the 
king, and being too mindful of his own intcrest to risk offending his 
master, declined doing so. They then addressed themselves to the 
Duke of Gloucester with the same prayer, and he—perhaps desirous to 
make the king feel that his secret was known to him—revealed the 
affair to his brother, who, far from affording any satisfaction to the 
woman he had betrayed, took vengeance on Dr. Stillington, whom he 
blamed for making the marriage known. He removed him from his 
privy council, and condemned him to prison, where he was long 
confined, and only released on the payment of a heavy fine. Such a 
secret in the possession of so artful and ambitious a man as the Duke of 
Gloucester was a dangerous weapon to use against the queen and her 
children, and he failed not to take advantage of it. He had consulted 
some learned civilians on the case, and they had declared the marriage 
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of the late king illegal, in consequence of the former contract, and the 
children illegitimate, and consequently incapable of inheriting. The 
attainder of the late Duke of Clarence having rendered his offspring 
likewise incapable of inheriting, the Duke of Gloucester was pronounced 
to be the rightful heir to the throne. The partisans of Gloucester, and 
enemies of the Woodvilles, alike lent credence to this opinion, so that 
Richard found himself, through his own crooked policy and the exertions 
of his friends, addressed by a large body of the spiritual and temporal 
lords to accept the throne, to which they asserted he was entitled. 
Not content with declaring the marriage of Edward with Elizabeth 
Grey illegal, they accused her of having accomplished it by her sorcery 
and the witchcraft of her brother. Nay more, Richard himself in 
council bared his withered arm, and declared his infirmity to have been 
produced by the same cause, wrought by the same persons, although it 
was well known that he had been deformed since his birth. 

But although Richard left nothing undone to prejudice the people 
against the claims of his nephews, whom he kept close prisoners in the 
Tower, he did not openly presume to usurp the throne of the elder until 
he had artfully arranged that he should be petitioned to accept it. This 
measure was accomplished through the Duke of Buckingham’s going to 
Guildhall, accompanied by several lords, while the mayor, aldermen, 
and common-council were there assembled, and making them a speech, 
in which the grievances of the reign of Edward the Fourth were 
painted in the darkest colours, the rights of his offspring set aside on 
the plea of illegitimacy, and the just claim of Richard to the throne 
asserted ; he, by his passionate address, won some of the crowd, who 
forced an entrance to the hall to cry out for King Richard. The 
persons thus crying out were of mean condition, being only the 
servants and tools of Buckingham and his friends. Nevertheless he 
chose to accept their voices as those of the whole body present, and 
ordered the mayor, aldermen, and commons to attend the next day at 
Baynard’s Castle, where the Protector was residing, to join with the 
lords in an address to Richard to accept the crown. The wily and 
ambitious plotter affected to decline the prayer ; but Buckingham, with 
whom probably the whole affair had been concocted, declared in the 
name of all present that if he refused, they should offer the succession 
to some other person, they having determined that no child of Edward 
the Fourth should reign, This declaration vanquished the affected 
scruples of Richard, and on the day after, the 26th of June, he went to 
Westminster Hall, seated himself in the chair of state his deceased brother 
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had been wont to fill, and which had been prepared for his nephew, 
and the following day was proclaimed king. All the preparations made 
for the coronation of the unfortunate Edward the Fifth were now used 
for that of his wicked uncle and his victim wife Anne ; and the vast 
treasure amassed by the late king was employed to reward new friends 
and conciliate old foes. The coronation over, Richard the Third, 
accompanied by his queen and their son Edward, created Princo of 
Wales, set out for the north in the early part of September. At 
Coventry the royal trio appeared in regal state, wearing crowns, and 
Richard exercised a princely generosity to gain the good-will of the 
people. But here news of the most unexpected nature was forwarded 
to him, namely, of the insurrection of the Duke of Buckingham, which 
called forth all the energy and courage which he displayed to preserve 
a throne which he had so unlawfully usurped. Perhaps, had this 
outbreak not occurred, Richard might not have caused the murder of 
his innocent and helpless nephews in the Tower ; but this event proved 
to him the instability of his tenure of the crown, and urged him to 
remove by death those who had a better right to it. 

The sanctuary, from the moment that Richard became aware of 
the arrangement entered into between the unhappy Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, or Lady Grey, as he commanded her to be named, and Margaret, 
the mother of Henry Tudor, for tho marriage of their children, 
Elizabeth and Henry, was no longer a safe abode for the queen and her 
daughters. Closely guarded, by Richard’s orders, they were exposed 
to daily hardships, and might at any hour be sentenced to positive 
privation by the will of their remorseless foc. The wretchedness in 
which the unfortunate queen and her daughters were involved may 
more easily be imagined than described. The violent deaths of hor 
brother and son, followed by the murder of the two princes in the Tower, 
inflicted such overwhelming grief on the queen, that her health and 
peace were crushed by the blow. Her eldest daughter Elizabeth was then 
of an age to keenly sympathise in her mother’s sorrow, and so fondly 
attached to her brothers, as to experience the most heartfelt grief for 
their loss, and the utmost horror at the manner of it. In order to 
mitigate the censure he had incurred through the murder of the 
princes, and also probably with a view to a future union with his 
niece, Elizabeth, Queen Anne being then in a hopeless state of health, 
and Richard having lost his only son, he insisted on the queen and her 
daughters leaving the sanctuary, and resigning themselves to his 
protection. The terror he had inspired in the breast of his hapless 
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sister-in-law may be judged by her making a condition that he 
should take a solemn oath to preserve the lives of her daughters before 
she would consent to leave the sanctuary. Again was this poor and 
helpless woman separated from her children ; for while they were 
brought to court, and placed under the protection of their dying aunt, 
Anne, the wife of Richard, their mother was consigned to the care 
of one of the creatures of Richard, who ministered to her wants as if 
she were a lunatic, instead of a broken-hearted woman; the abode 
assigned her being in some mean apartments in the palace of West- 
minster formerly used only by menials. That she was under personal 
constraint may be concluded from the instructions given to the person 
who had charge of her. 

Queen Anne, who had drunk deeply of the cup of affliction, must 
have felt commiseration for the youthful nicces of her ruthless husband. 
She treated them with uniform kindness, and distinguished Elizabeth, 
by showing a great preference for her socicty. 

But while Richard believed that he had crushed insurrection and 
quelled his foes, intelhgence reached him that Henry Tudor had 
effected a landing at Milford Haven with 3000 men from Normandy. 
Counting on the aid of Thomas, Lord Stanley, who had married his 
mother, and whose brothers, as well as himself, possessed considerable 
power, he had disembarked at Milford Haven, knowing that Sir William 
Stanley, who was chamberlain of North Wales, was apprised of his 
coming. The battle of Bosworth and death of Richard was the result 
of Henry’s invasion ; and the marriage between him and Elizabeth, as 
arranged a considerable time before, was solemnised at Westminster 
on the 18th of January, 1486, when this union of the Roses of York 
and Lancaster put an end for ever to the wars of the rival houses. 
But though now wedded to him to whom she had been for some time 
betrothed, the lovely and amiable Elizabeth had no great reason to be 
gratified ; for the indifference evinced by Henry the Seventh for the 
marriage proved that he had either depreciated her attractions or 
yielded his heart to those of another, neither of which conclusions 
could be otherwise than humiliating to one so fair. He had entered 
London as a victorious sovereign on the 28th of August, 1485, yet did 
not claim the fulfilment of Elizabeth’s pledge to wed him until nearly 
five months after; nor without being twice reminded of his engage- 
ment, first by his privy council, and secondly by a petition from both 
houses of parliament. This dilatoriness on his part was certainly very 
unflattering to his future bride ; and his ungracious determination to 
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claim the crown as his own right, without any reference to hors, was no 
less so. The delay required for procuring the pope's disponsation for 
the marriage could not be alleged as an excuse, for it arrived subse- 
quently, instead of prior to the marriage ; and even as regarded the 
dispensations, for there were no less than three, Henry the Seventh 
betrayed a certain want of courtesy to his queen ; for the two first, 
which acknowledged her as the undoubted heir to Edward the Fourth, 
did not satisfy him, and in the third he stipulated to have a clause 
entered, that in case of Elizabeth's death without offspring, the suc- 
cession was to be continued in any cluidren he might have by another 
wife,—an act of injustice as well as one of ungraciousness. How the 
fair and gentle queen bore this conduct we have no authority to judge ; 
but her delicate health may be taken as an indication that she felt, 
although she might not have resented, that and the harshness with 
which he is said to have treated her. Elizabeth had not been long a 
wife before she gave hopes of becoming a mother, and, as was the 
usage at that period, in due time withdrew from her courtly circle to 
the chamber designed for her accouchement. From the chamber of 
ladies so situated it was the custom to exclude air, as well as light, 
and women only were admitted. The walls were covered with rich 
arras, which extended over the sides, including the windows and ceiling ; 
that part of 1t which enveloped the doors and windows being made to 
be drawn back if required. Rich plate, and other costly decorations, 
and furniture, were placed in this chamber of retreat, in order that the 
queen might lack none of the splendour suitable to her rank. At the 
door she took lcave of all the officers of her court, and from that hour 
until she left the room was waited on only by ladies, who had all 
things needful for her service brought to the door. The queen’s 
accouchement took place at Winchester on the 20th of September, and 
occurred a month sooner than was expected ; notwithstanding which, 
the infant, afterwards named Arthur, was a promising child, with no 
appearance of the delicacy peculiar to children born before the regular 
time. But though the birth of an heir to his crown might be thought 
to be the completion of the felicity of Henry the Seventh, it was not 
so; for there were those amongst his subjects who were little disposed 
to be obedient, or to let him enjoy a peaceful reign. These were the 
partisans of Richard the Third, who had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
their defeat at Bosworth. The first outbreak was that headed by Lord 
Lovell, Sir Humphry Stafford, and Thomas Stafford, his brother, who, 
while the king was proceeding to York, left the sanctuary at Colchester, 
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at which they had taken refuge and remained ever since the death of 
Richard, refusing to trust to Henry’s clemency, and who now, collecting 
their forces, determined to dethrone him. The news reached him at 
York, and, unprepared as he was, he evinced considerable resolution 
and vigour to meet the dangers that menaced him. He armed three 
thousand men, employing tanned leather as a substitute for armour, 
and giving the command of them to Jasper, Duke of Bedford, despatched 
them with instructions to their leader to fight or pardon, as might seem 
best. The offer of pardon had a good effect. Lord Lovell fled, the 
rebels laid down their arms, and Stafford took refuge at Colnham, 
near Abingdon, until then supposed to be invested with the privileges 
of a sanctuary. Its claims to this distinction being examined in the 
King’s Bench, were pronounced to be unavailing in cases of open 
rebellion, and the Staffords were forcibly taken from it and transmitted 
to the Tower ; whence, shortly after, Sir Humphry was removed to 
Tyburn, where he was exccuted : his brother Thomas, being deemed 
less culpable, received the royal pardon. 

The next interruption to public peace in England was the impo- 
sition practised of passing Lambert Simnel for Edward, Earl of Warwick, 
then a prisoner in the Tower. To defeat the plot, the real Warwick 
was brought forth through the city and shown to the _ people. 
Nevertheless, the counterfeit one continued to retain many supporters, 
especially in Ireland, where he was not only acknowledged king, but 
absolutely crowned. 

Henry defeated this conspiracy as well as the former one, and 
among the prisoners taken was Lambert Simnel, the pretended Earl of 
Warwick. Questioned why he had lent himself to the conspiracy, the 
young man confessed his low birth, and owned that he had yielded 
to the wishes of others ; on which Henry pardoned him, and with an 
affected generosity: assigned him the office of turnspit in the royal 
kitchen—an office than “which,” as Speed quaintly writes, quoting 
from Polydore Virgil, “if his wit and spirit had answered to his titles, 
he would have chosen much rather to have been turned from the 
ladder by an hangman.” MHenry’s policy in thus deriding and 
degrading the pretender to his throne, betrayed that knowledge of 
mankind which was conspicuous in his character; for nothing tends 
more to crush an enemy in the eyes of his partisans than to make 
light of him, and expose him to ridicule, while the exercise of severity 
towards him gives him importance and excites sympathy in his 
favour. 
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So jealous was Henry of establishing his own separate right to the 
throne, independent of that of his amiable and gentle spouse, that he 
did not have her crowned until 1487, which proves that he conferred the 
crown on her as his wife. Indeed, there is reason to suppose that he 
might have still longer postponed her coronation, had not the partisans 
of the house of York betrayed sundry symptoms of discontent that it 
had not already taken place. This grand ceremony, like most similar 
ones of that age, was graced by a magnificent procession on the 
Thames, to conduct the queen from Greenwich to the Tower, where 
she was received by the king with a show of tenderness very gratifying 
to those who witnessed it, a general belief prevailing that he was harsh 
and unkind in his conduct towards her. No device or pageantry that 
could add splendour to the scene had been omitted in this procession 
by water. The barges of the different civic companies escorted the 
royal one, and many were the picturesque decorations, in which the 
arms and emblems of the House of Tudor with the Roses of York 
and Lancaster, no longer rivals, but united in garlands, were tastefully 
introduced. Joyous music was not wanting, and often was it inter- 
rupted by the loyal acclamations of the crowds who lined the shore to 
view the pageant. The following day the queen proceeded in state 
from the Tower to the palace at Westminster, nor was the procession 
formed to attend her less splendid than that of the previous day. 
Hitherto Elizabeth had been seldom seen by her subjects. Her life, 
befure her marriage, had been secluded, either in the privacy of the 
palace or the gloom of the sanctuary ; and subsequently, the greater 
portion had been spent in the country, at Winchester and elsewhere. 
Her loveliness had therefore al] the additional attraction of novelty for 
the eyes that gazed on her, as if they never could turn from her 
beautiful face and graceful yet dignified figure, which lent to, instead 
of acquiring, charms from the regal habiliments. These consisted of a 
robe composed of white cloth of gold, trimmed with ermine, and 
confined to her shape, over which fell a mantle of the same materials. 
Her fair hair in rich profusion floated down her back, confined to her 
head by a network of gold, and a circlet of precious stones, the 
dazzling lustre of which seemed to give a glory to the seraphic 
character of her face. Faultless in features and figure, with a com- 
plexion of exquisite fairness, and eyes of cerulean blue, the trials she 
had already passed through, though only then in her twenty-second 
year, had given her countenance an expression of such heavenly 
resignation and serenity, that none could behold her without a mingled 
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sentiment of reverence and adoration, such as men believe that beatified 
saints only can inspire. 

Henry took no part in the ceremonies of his queen’s coronation, 
but at the festivals which followed it he appeared and shared the 
pleasures. The absence of the queen-dowager from the coronation of 
her daughter might justify the rumours that she was harshly treated 
by the king her son-in-law. It was said that he never forgave her for 
consenting to a reconciliation with her most cruel enemy Richard 
the Third, and for her consenting to his proposal of wedding her 
daughter Elizabeth, affianced as she had been to himself,—a proposal, 
however, as we have shown, eagerly accepted by Elizabeth; and of 
sending for her son, the Marquis of Dorset, to abandon his cause. 

The decree passed at the council held at the monastery of Carthusian 
monks near Richmond, soon after the discovery of the conspiracy of 
Lambert Simnel, proves the ill-will of Henry against his wife’s mother ; 
for the second article of it contains the following sentence :—‘“ That 
Elizabeth, late wife to Edward the Fourth, and mother-in-law to Henry, 
now king of England, should forfeit all her lands and goods, for that 
(contrary to her faith given to them who were in the plot for bringing 
in King Henry) she had yielded up her daughter to, the hands of the 
tyrant Richard.” Henry seems to have forgotten that the unfortunate 
Elizabeth Woodville was wholly in the power of Richard when she 
made those enforced concessions to his will, or he must have been 
enraged by the report then circulated, that she had lent her countenance, 
in common with her sister-in-law, the Duchess of Burgundy, to the 
impostor Lambert Simnel. If we may credit Speed, this unfortunate 
queen, after being despoiled of her dowry, was condemned to confine- 
ment iwthe monastery of Bermondsey, in Southwark, where finally she 
ended her days. 

On the Ist of November, 1489, the queen took to her chamber, with 
all the etiquette formerly practised at Winchester, but on this occasion 
in the palace of Westminster, to prepare for the advent of her second 
child, and on the 29th she gave birth to a princess, named Margaret. 

The good intelligence which always reigned between the queen and 
the mother of her husband may be received as evidence of the fine 
qualities and sweet temper of Elizabeth, for rarely does it occur that 
mothers-in-law feel any warm affection for the wives of their sons ; 
and although Margaret Beaufort was justly accounted one of the most 
worthy women of her time, she might not be so superior to the 
generality of her sex in this instance, had not the goodness of Elizabeth 
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won her esteem and regard. Whatever may have been the truth relative 
to the harshness which Henry the Seventh has been accused of having 
practised towards his gentle wife, there is no proof extant of her having 
ever resented or exposed it, while the whole tenour of her wedded life 
testifies that she was a most affectionate and devoted wife, as well as a 
most tender mother. Her attachment to her own relations, too, was 
fond and steady, exemplified by a thoughtful care for their comfort and 
independence, always exercised at the cost of no little self-sacrifice on 
her part, invariably borne without a murmur or attempt to subtract 
from what she deemed necessary for their wants. It was by this kind 
liberality to her sisters that Elizabeth sometimes found herself in debt, 
and compelled to have recourse to a system of personal economy that 
many a private gentlewoman would have thought it a hardship to 
endure. It is touching to read the proofs of this self-imposed frugality 
in a queen, and, moreover, in one so fair, who might be supposed to 
take pleasure in the adorning of a beauty for which Nature had done 
so much ; and knowing the motives for her economy, every notice of 
her mended clothes invests her with a charm in our eyes that the 
richest garments could not bestow. The affection of Elizabeth of York 
for her relations, and the manner in which it was proved, differed 
materially from that of her mother, Elizabeth Woodville, towards hers. 
She used no undue influence for their promotion, sought not to enrich 
them at the cost of others, or to match them with age or deformity, or 
to elevate them unduly. She relied solely on the sacrifice of her own 
luxuries, nay more, of her absolute necessaries, to furnish what she 
bestowed on her sisters, and by this prudent course made no enemies 
for herself or them. 

On the 28th of June, 1491, Elizabeth gave birth to Hengy, her 
second son, in the palace at Greenwich ; and in the following year her 
third daughter was born, and named Elizabeth, after her mother and 
herself. In this year the queen-dowager died, to the great regret of 
her daughter, who, though she seldom saw her, owing to her seclusion 
in @ monastery, continued to entertain for her a lively affection. 

The next event that troubled the reign of Henry the Seventh was 
the invasion of Perkin Warbeck, which involved him and the kingdom 
in great difficulties. 

On the 8th of May, 1500, Henry, with his queen, sailed for Calais, 
to avoid a pestilence then raging with great fury in England. While 
there, he had an interview with Philip, archduke of Austria and sove- 
reign of Burgundy and Flanders, in which both sovereigns were 50 
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well satisfied with each other, that a marriage was proposed by them 
between the eldest son of Philip, subsequently so celebrated as Charles 
the Fifth, and the Princess Mary, then a child. So gratified was Henry 
by the flattery of Philip, who called him “ Father and protector,” that 
he sent a full detail of the interviews to the mayor and aldermen of 
London. The pestilence being over, the king and queen returned to 
England in June. In this year the treaty of marriage between Prince 
Arthur and Katharine of Arragon was concluded, and the following 
one the marriage took place. In January, 1502, the betrothment of 
the Princess Margaret with King James the Fourth of Scotland 
occurred ; and these were the last festivities in which Elizabeth took 
a part for a considerable time; for the unexpected and untimely 
death of Prince Arthur, which followed five months after his nuptials, 
plunged his fond mother in such grief as greatly to affect her health, 
never strong, and to exercise a great influence on her spirits. But, 
even while overwhelmed by her own grief, Elizabeth was not unmindful 
of her widowed daughter-in-law, to whom she showed the utmost kind- 
ness and sympathy under her bereavement. Already had the queen 
given birth to six children: Arthur, her first, born the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1486; Margaret, the eldest daughter, born on the 29th of 
November, 1489 ; Mary, 1490; Henry, born in 1491 ; Elizabeth, the 
2d of July, 1492; and Edmund, 1495. Of these, one had died in 
childhood, namely, Edmund ; and Prince Arthur, who expired in his 
sixteenth year. And now the queen’s accouchement of her seventh 
child drew near. This event took place in the Tower of London, in 
February, 1503, when she gave birth to a daughter named Katherine, 
who survived but a few days, and on the 11th of the same month the 
lovely and gentle Elizabeth yielded up her life in the thirty-seventh 
year of her age, to the general regret of all her subjects. That Henry 
felt not her loss as her virtues deserved, is best proved by the desire 
he evinced to supply her place soon after ; and if his matrimonial 
speculations were not carried into effect, the fault lay not in his want 
of desire to wed. The Queen-dowager of Naples, to whom his views 
were first directed, he gave up on ascertaining that her dower, which 
he believed to be very large, was seized by the successor of her hus- 
band ; and for Margaret, duchess-dowager of Savoy, he was in treaty, 
when ill health warned him to prepare for another world. He outlived 
his lovely and amiable queen little more than six years, she having 
died in February, 1503, and he on the 21st of April, 1509. 
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KATHARINE OF ARRAGON, 


QUEEN OF HENRY THE EIGHTH 


THE subject of this notice was the fourth daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, and first saw the hght at Aleala di Finari on the 
15th of December, 1485. She had only reached her fourth year when 
the conquest of Granada made the beautiful and romantic Alhambra 
her home, and the happy days of her childhood were passed in its 
exquisite halls. The education of the infanta was carefully attended 
to. The most learned men were called in to instruct her, and the 
queen her mother, acknowledged to be one of the most highly 
educated women of her time, supermtended her studies. At an early 
age Katharine had made a considerable proficiency in Latin, a language 
she never in after-age neglected. 

Few princesses were ever born under more brilliant auspices. The 
offspring of two sovereigns in their separate rights, the purest blood 
of Castile and Arragon mingled in her veins. Katharme was only 
seven years old when Columbus, through the aid of her mother, sailed 
in guest of a western continent, and justified by Ins successful 
discoveries the cncouragement afforded him by his lberal and enter- 
prising protectress. 

But as the brightest mornings are often followed by the darkest 
days, so was the early and brilhant youth of the infanta succecded by 
the gloom which shrouded her life soon after she exchanged the sun- 
shine of her natal clime of Granada for the cloudy and chilly one of 
England. In 1501, before she had completed her sixteenth year, the 
hand of Katharine was solicited by Henry the Seventh for his eldest 
son Arthur, a prince of great promise, but ten months younger than 
herself, having but just completed his fifteenth year. 

The treaty of marriage was concluded, and the infanta, attended 
by a noble train, left Granada for Corunna, whence she was to 
embark fur England, never more to behold her native land. Katharine 
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arrived not until October, when she landed at Plymouth, where she 
was received with every demonstration of joy by all classes in that 
neighbourhood. The king despatched some of the highest of his 
nobility to attend on her, and set out in a few days after to meet her on 
the road, as did Prince Arthur. The first interview took place at 
Dogmersficld, and on the following day the royal procession set out for 
Chertsey, where they rested at the palace for one night, receiving as 
they progressed every possible mark of respect which the subjects of 
Hienry could lavish on them. The third night the party stopped at 
Kingston, and reached Lambeth on the following day, travelling so 
slowly as to have taken as many days to accomplish a journey of two 
hundred and sixtcen miles as nuyht now suffice to traverse the whole 
kingdom. 

The personal appearance of Katharine seems to have pleased her 
future husband, as well as his parents. What she, accustomed to the 
sunny clime of Granada, must have thought of the murky one of an 
English November, we have no clue tv discover; but all who have lived 
in a southern land, and entered ours in that dreary month, may 
imagine her feelings. 

On the 14th of November the nuptials were celebrated. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by ninetcen bishops and “abbots 
mytered,” joined their hands, and performed all the religious rites on 
that occasion. Great was the splendour exhibited at the marriage, a 
detail of which may be found in Stowe by those who take pleasure in 
such descriptions ; nor were the fétes and nuptial feast which followed 
it, given in the bishop's palace of St. Paul's, less gorgeous. A tilting 
match with quaint devices, in which the grotesque and magnificent 
were mingled, took place the succeeding week ; and after this display 
of chivalry, an entertainment on a scale of right regal grandeur was 
given in Westminster Hall, at which the bride and bridegroom danced, 
as did others of the royal family. 

Prince Arthur and Katharine departed for Ludlow Castle, in 
Shropshire, where they were to hold a court, as Prince and Princess 
of Wales, attended by the lords and ladies comprising their suite, 
where they so conducted themselves as to win the affections of all 
around them. 

Short-lived, however, was the happiness of the youthful pair ; for 
in the April that followed his marriage, Prince Arthur expired, leaving 
Katharine a lonely stranger in that distant castle, where he closed his 
life in the sixteenth year of his age. 
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The young widow proceeded to the palace at Croydon, there to 
spend the period of her mourning. Happy had it been for her had 
she returned to her native land, as her parents desired ; but the wish 
to retain the portion of her fortune already received, and to secure the 
remaining one, as also to save the dower which as widow of the Prince 
of Wales she was entitled to claim from England, induced Henry the 
Seventh to propose a marriage between her and his second son, now 
heir to his crown. That the two persons most interested in this 
proposed union felt no desire for it, may readily be conceded when the 
youth of Henry 1s considered, he being too young to erperience the 
tender passion, or to excite it; and although Katharine vielded 
obedience to the desire of her parents in contracting it, she never- 
theless wrote to them that she had no inclination fora second marriage 
in England When, however, all was arranged for the pair being 
affianced, Henry the Seventh, with whom the measure onginated, was 
guilty of an artifice which reflects eternal dishonour on his name, 
and which, in after-years, involved in misery the life of his daughter- 
in-law. A dispensation had been obtained from Pope Julius the 
Second for the marnage six years previous to its fulfilment, and this 
dispensation had been followed by a solemn contract between Henry 
and Katharine, in June, 1503. What, then, can be thought of the 
dishonourable conduct of Henry the Seventh, who, two years after this 
solemn betrothment, on the day before the pmnce completed the four- 
teenth year of his age, caused him to sign an act protesting against 
it, and renouncing the contract he had made him formerly sign ! 
Various have heen the motives assigned for this base proceeding : 
many persons asserted that it was caused by a desire of alarming 
Ferdinand, and extorting from him more advantageous conditions for 
this second marriage, whenever it might he deemed expedient to carry 
it out; but the real cause seems to have been Henry the Seventh’s own 
desire to marry Joanna, Katharine’s elder sister, himself. Such a 
connexion as father and son married to two sisters, was too much even 
for these times. But Henry’s scheme for himself failed, through the 
proved insanity of Joanna; and he then dropped the idea of breaking 
his son’s engagement. But out of this proceeding sprang all Katharine’s 
future troubles; for so soon as it was a matter of convenience to 
Henry the Eighth to get rid of Katharine, he immediately returned to 
this his boyish protest as a matter of conscience. If motives of 
pecuniary interest had, too, entered into the protest, they were gratified; 
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treaty made with Henry the Seventh, for the marriage of his son 
Henry with Katharine, Princess of Wales, but to concede an additional 
condition, namely, that no part of her fortune, whether already paid or 
to be paid, should be restored in any case, and to ratify the agreement, 
formerly entered into between the Emperor Maximilian and his 
daughter Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, for the marriage of Charles, 
Prince of Spain, and Mary of England, sister to Henry. 

Ferdinand of Arragon had evinced some dissatisfaction that the 
marriage had been so long postponed, and now, with his daughter 
Janc, as well as Katharine herself, renounced all future claim to the 
portion of Katharine, amounting to no less a sum than 200,000 crowns, 
which was granted absolutely to the King of England. That Katharine 
was now desirous for the marriage may be argued from the fact of her 
asserting, that her union with Prince Arthur had not been of a nature 
to oppose her wedding his brother,—a statement she need not have 
made, had she wished to avoid the marriage with Henry. 

The ill-starred nuptials were solemnised on the 3rd of June, 1509, 
at the Bishop of Salisbury’s house, in Flect Street, with great magnifi- 
cence, and the coronation of the royal pair took place on the 24th of 
the same month. Nothing was spared to render this ceremony worthy 
of the occasion, and no inconsiderable portion of the vast sum of gold 
hoarded by Henry the Seventh was expended to do honour to it. Nor 
were tho subjects of the youthful and pleasure-loving monarch slow to 
adopt his taste for display and splendour, as those disposed to consult 
Hall, Holinshed, and other historians, will find ; for they were heedless 
of expense in their dresses for the occasion. Katharine was then in 
her twenty-second year, (being five years senior to Henry, who was in 
his eightcenth,) and was esteemed an attractive, if not a beautiful 
woman. The dignified formality peculiar to her countrywomen of that 
period somewhat deteriorated from her charms, by giving her an 
aspect of gravity, which made her appear older than she really was ; 
nevertheless she was handsome enough to justify the affection with 
which Henry was said to regard her during the first years of their 
union. Independent of the strict observance of etiquette in which the 
Infantas of Spain were brought up, and which must more or less 
influence their demeanour and manners during life, it is probable that, 
seeing the too great freedom of behaviour in which Henry was prone 
to indulge, Katharine might have deemed it necessary to oppose a check 
to it, by the maintenance of a grave and queen-like dignity in her 
own person. The death of the king’s grandmother followed in five 
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days after his coronation ; and a plague, which broke out at Calais, and i 
which soon reached London, also marked that year. Neither events 
made any very serious impression on Henry, who, bent on the pursuit 
of pleasure, sought it wherever it tempted him. Perhaps the gravity 
of his queen might have sometimes served as a tacit reproach to him in 
the midst of his masquings and boy-like pastimes. If so, it is to his 
credit, that although naturally impatient of aught that even resombled 
constraint, he for many years of their union never violated towards 
Katharine the rules imposed by good-breeding and knightly courtesy 
to a lady ; nay more, he showed a deeided preference to her society. 
Katharine, likewise, observed an invamable gentleness and affection 
towards Henry, never letting it be seen that she disapproved his too 
great indulgence in those undigmfied pleasures to which he was so 
addicted,—a rare proof of wisdom and tact on her part 

On the Ist of January, 1511, the queen gave birth to a son, whose 
death at the close of the February following destroyed the joy which his 
advent had occasioned The gricf of Katharine was long and deep ; 
and Henry, although greatly disappointed at the loss of his son, 
neglected no means of consoling the bereaved mother. To cheer the 
queen, he got up a variety of sports and pageants. In the midst of 
these, the people broke m upon the revellers, and stripped the king and 
courtiers, the ladies included, of their jewels, and even of their rich 
dresses. The king was stripped to lis doublet and drawers ; but he 
treated it only as a jest, and he and Ins nobles sat down to supper in 
great merriment in their despoiled condition. The death of the young 
prince was soon after followed by the breaking out of a war with 
France, when Henry had the mortification of discovering that his 
brother-in-law, the King of Scotland, secretly sided with that country 
against him. This war had been instigated by Pope Julius the Seor7, 
with whom Henry and Ferdinand had formed a league to take arms 
and attack France, Henry lured by the hope of recovering his own 
rights in that kingdom, much more than by the desire of maintaining 
the authority of the pope. Another motive for engaging in this war 
held out to him, and which with so vain-glorious a man was well 
calculated to have considerable weight, was that he had learned that 
the pope intended to take away the title of “Christianissimus” from 
the French king, and confer it upon him. 

Henry did not accompany the troops he sent to join his wily father- 
in-law to attack France; but the following year, not quite satisfied 
with the proceedings going on, he determined to go in person, but 
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previously took measures to guard England against any outbreak on 
the part of Scotland, which, from the deceitful nature of its king, he 
fully anticipated. Henry, having appointed Katharine regent, and 
invested her with almost sovereign power, embarked at Dover, on the 
last day of June, 1513, with about four hundred sail. The queen 
accompanied him to that port, where they parted with much sorrow on 
her side, while Henry, filled with warlike ardour, thought more of the 
victories he expected to gain than of the regrets of his fond wife. 
Thomas Wolsey, lately taken into high favour, accompanied the kg 
as almoncr, and also discharged the duty of secretary, as may be seen 
by the letters addressed to him by Katharine, during his absence, in 
answer to his. In these letters anxiety for her husband’s safety 
often breaks through the queecnly desire that he should distinguish 
himself. 

On the 12th of August, the Emperor Maximilian joined Henry as 
a paid ally, receiving one hundred crowns a-day, and wearing the cross 
of St. George. Katharine refers to this circumstance in one of her 
letters to Wolsey, wherein she writes :—“I think, with the company 
of the emperor, and with his good counsel, his grace shall not adventure 
himself too much, as I was afraid of before. I was very glad to hear 
of the meeting of them both, which hath been to my seeming the 
greatest honour to the king that ever came to a prince.” The battle, 
facetiously named by the defeated “ La Journée des Fiperszc,” wos ron 
on the 16th of August; and on the 24th Henry and Maximilian 
entered the town of Therouenc, and were present at a solemn Te Deum 
offered up for the easy victory. But while Henry was carrying on the 
war abroad, Katharine was no less anxiously occupied at home in 
repelling the aggressions of the Scots, who, emboldened by the absence 
of tht-king, had invaded England. The victories of Nevill’s Cross 
and Flodden Fitid -were-achieved during her regency ; and the letter 
from her to Henry announcing the last, contains many touches of 
affection, that prove the feelings of the victorious queen were almost 
forgotten in those of the loving wife. 

Henry returned to England at the close of October, and his 
meeting with Katharine was marked by great affection on both sides. 

In August, 1514, the contract between the Princess Mary, sister of 
Henry, and Louis the Twelfth of France, being signed, on September 
14th, the ceremony of contraction took place at the church of the 
Celestines in Paris; on hearing which, Henry, accompanied by his 
queen and a numerous train of nobility, conducted the Princess Mary 
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to Dover, and having consigned her to the care of the Duke of Norfolk, 
saw her depart for Boulogne, where she was met by the French 
nobles deputed by Louis the Twelfth to attend her to Abbeville. 

Gratified by this marriage, and free from troubles at home and 
abroad, Henry indulged his taste for pleasure by a series of courtly 
fétes, which were however interrupted by the accouchement of the queen, 
who again gave birth to a son in November 1514, who unfortunately 
lived but a few days. The festival of the new year was marked by a 
splendid pageant, in which Henry himself bore a conspicuous part. It 
consisted of a masque, in which the king and three nobles of his court, 
with four ladies magnificently attired, danced in the queen's presence, 
and removed not their masques until the dance was finished, when 
Katharine, recognising the king, rewarded him for the agreeable 
surprise he had occasioned her by a kiss. 

The death of Louis the Twelfth, a few months after his ill-assorted 
marriage, left his qucen at liberty to contract a union more suitable to 
her age and taste. Her choice fell on the object of her former love, 
the Duke of Suffolk, who had been sent to France by Henry as the 
bearer of a letter of condolence to the widowed queen, and whom she 
privately married with an indecent precipitancyv that somewhat shocked 
the French court. Mary and Suffolk returned to England in the latter 
end of April, and were publicly marrred on the 13th of May at Greenwich, 
Henry and Katharine treating them with great kindness and affection, 
and celebrating their nuptials by a romantic féte, in which Robin Hood 
and his merry men were personated by the archers of the royal guard, 
who invited the king and the two queens, and their court, to a repast 
spread in a thicket near Shooter’s Hill. 

The troubles of Scotland brought Queen Margaret of that kingdom 
@ visitor to the court of her brother in 1517, where she was affectionately 
received by the king and queen, and once more found herself beneath 
the same roof with her sister Mary, the queen-dowager of France, 
The meeting between Margaret and Katharine must have reminded 
both of the death of the King of Scotland, the husband of one, and the 
brother-in-law of the other, had not Margaret found consolation in her 
marriage with the Earl of Angus, contracted too soon after the death 
of her royal spouse to admit a belief being entertained of her having 
felt any real grief for that tragical event. Margaret brought with her 
her infant daughter by the Earl of Angus, the Lady Margaret Douglas, 
who shared the nursery with her cousin, the Princess Mary, only a 
few months her junior. Both remained a year at the English court, at 
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the expiration of which time a treaty with the Duke of Albany, who 
had replaced her as Regent of Scotland, enabled her to return thither. 
Margaret appears to have had as little control over her passions as her 
brother, Henry the Eighth, afterwards evinced over his ; for, having 
discovered that her husband, the Earl of Angus, had been unfaithful to 
her during her absence, she met him with undissembled anger and 
disdain, and announced her intention of suing for a divorce from him. 
Previously to the queen of Scotland leaving the court of Henry, a riot 
of a grave character occurred in London, which furnished Katharine 
with an opportunity of displaying that clemency and good-feeling 
towards the subjects of her hushand in which she was never found 
deficient. Some citizens and apprentices, aggrieved by the patronage 
bestowed on foreign artisans, to the detriment of their own profit, and 
incited to commotion by the seditious sermons of a Doctor Bele and the 
persuasions of John Lincoln, a broker, seized on the pretext of some 
offence offered to them by the foreign artisans, to pillage houses, break 
open prisons, and injure and maim several strangers. Many lives were 
lost in the fray, and it was deemed expedient to punish with severity 
those who were arrested in it. No less than two hundred and seventy- 
cight persons were made prisoners, many of them mere youths, whose 
mothers and sisters sought the palace, and with loud cries and floods of 
tears implored the pity of Katharine, who, touched with compassion, 
presented herself, accompanied by the Dowager Queen of France and 
her sister Margaret of Scotland, before Henry, and besought pardon 
for the youthful insurgents. This appeal had more effect on the king 
than that made by the recorder and aldermen, who came in mourning 
to the court to plead in favour of the guilty. Nevertheless, he only 
accorded them pardon when, sitting at Westminster Hall, and sur- 
rounded by his principal nobility and officers, the culprits came before 
him in white shirts, and with halters about their necks, and did on 
their knees crave mercy. Still, no less than fourteen—and these were 
the ringleaders, among whom was Lincoln,—were executed, a proof 
that Henry already began to reveal the sanguinary nature he afterwards 
displayed. The terrible malady known by the name of Sudor Anglicus 
appeared in 1517, and was of so malignant a character as to cause 
death in three hours. Many persons of note died of this disease, while 
it fell so heavily on the lower class as to depopulate not only villages, 
but in some places towns. Henry left London, and, adjourning three 
‘terms, removed Trinity term, in 1518, to Oxford, whence it was 
adjourned to Westminster. 
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In this year, urged on by political motives, Francis the First, of 
France, proposed a treaty with Henry, one of the conditions of which 
was to be the marriage of his son, the dauphin, and the Princess Mary, 
only then in her second year, and the dauphin in his first. This 
treaty, proposed in September, 1518, was concluded in October 
following ; and on the 16th of December, the King and Quecn of 
France, acting on behalf of their son, and the Earl of Worcester on the 
part of the Princess Mary, the children were solemnly affianced. 

The influence of Wolsey with Henry the Eighth had so greatly 
increased, that the sovereigns who wished to stand well with England 
found it their interest to conciliate this proud and selfish upstart by 
administering to his vanity. He was alternately bribed by Francis the 
First and Charles the Fifth, whenever they deemed it expedient, either 
by using their mediation with Leo the Tenth to forward Wolscy’s 
ambitious views, or by costly gifts. They condescended to flatter him 
as well as to serve his projects. In their letters they extravagantly 
lauded him for qualities which he did not possess, while they greatly 
exaggerated those to which he laid claim, and even addressed him as 
their “friend,” their “father.” Vain of these proofs of the high 
consideration in which he was held by two such powerful monarchs, 
Wolsey, now archbishop of York, omitted not to make Henry aware of 
it; and Henry, no less vain-glorious, reccived these proofs of the favour 
shown to Wolsey as homage offered to his own dignity and power, as 
well as of the vast supcriority of his favourite. Wolsey had now 
reached almost the last step of the ladder of fortune. First minister, 
prime favourite, grand chancellor, archbishop of York, cardinal, sole 
legate, (Campeggio, his colleague in that dignity, having been recalled 
to Rome.) wealth, and power which enabled him to amass it abroad as 
well as at home, he might surely have been satisfied with the splendour 
of his lot. 

In 1519, an éclatant proof of the desire of Francis the First to 
testify his esteem for Henry was given by that monarch requesting him 
to stand godfather to his second son, Henry, afterwards king of France, 
——a request not only proving his esteem, but likewise illustrative of the 
high position held by Henry the Eighth at that period in Europe, the 
friendship of sovereigns being then, as now, dependent on their pros- 
perity and the influence they exercised in political affairs. To Wolsey 
did Francis confide the whole arrangement of the ceremonial of the 
interview to be held between him and Henry at Ardres,—a flattering 
proof of his confidence in Wolsey, as great importance was attached to 
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all the details of the etiquette and precedence to be maintained in such 
meetings. In consequence of this privilege, Wolsey, on the 12th of 
May, 1520, drew up the regulation or programme of the interview, 
which it was decided should take place on the 4th of June following, 
between Ardres and Guisnes; that the King of England should 
advance towards Ardres, as far as was convenient to him, but without 
quitting that portion of his own territory still held in France, and that 
the King of France should advance to meet him where he stopped. 
By this arrangement Wolsey managed that the first visit should be 
paid by Francis to Henry, assigning for a reason, that, as Henry crossed 
the sea expressly to see Francis, the latter could do no less than pass 
his own territory to meet Henry. The royal party consisted of the 
kings and queens of England and France, Mary, queen-dowager of 
France, and Louise of Savoy, duchess of Angouléme, mother to Francis. 
Each sovercign was to be attended by a princely train, and no expense 
was to be spared on either side to render the pageant splendid, both 
monarchs having a decided taste for magnificence. While these 
arrangements were forming, Wolsey was secretly carrying on a cor- 
respondence with Charles the Fifth, who, having discovered his 
ambition and rapacity, administered to both, as being the best mode of 
securing his influence with his master ; and when Henry, on the 25th 
of May, reached Canterbury, on his route to embark for Calais, great 
was his surprise when he received intelligence of the arrival of Charles 
the Fifth at Dover; although it was strongly suspected that this visit 
was concerted between the emperor and Wolsey, and consequently 
did not surprise the latter, however he might affect ignorance of it. 
The cardinal immediately offered to proceed to Dover to receive 
Charles, and to announce the visit of Henry for the next day, by which 
means an opportunity was afforded Wolsey ofa private conference with 
Charles. From Dover Henry conducted the emperor back to Canter- 
bury, to see the quecn, who was delighted to meet her nephew for the 
first time. Charles, who had been kept au fait of the intended inter- 
view between Francis the First and Henry by the cardinal, came 
expressly to use his influence to prevent it; but this being impossible, 
Henry having engaged his honour for the meeting, it was generally 
thought that the emperor took that opportunity of securing the good 
offices of Wolsey, by promising him all his interest for the elevation of 
the cardinal to the pontifical throne in case of the death of Leo the 
Tenth. Charles embarked for Flanders on the 30th of May, after 
having obtained a promise from Henry that he would enter into no 
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engagement with Francis the First that could be prejudicial to the 
emperor, and also that Henry would pay a visit to Charles at 
Gravelines before he returned to England. The splendour of the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, with its fétes, tournaments, masques, and balls, 
has been so often described, that we will pass over it, briefly stating, 
that business was not lost sight of in a meeting supposed to be devoted 
to pleasure ; for the project of the marriage of the Princess Mary with 
the dauphin was again revived, and other conditions on various points 
arranged. Little did Queen Katharine dream that Anne Boleyn, who 
was present on this memorable occasion, was one day to rival her in 
the affections of Henry, and to take her place on the throne. Nor did 
Henry notice his fair subject who was soon to kindle such a flame in 
his heart. On the 24th of June the sovercigns parted, after having 
spent three weeks togethcr in a round of amusements, in which cach 
vied with the other in the display of gorgeous splendour. Henry and 
Katharine proceeded to Graveclines on the 10th of July, but returned 
the same night to Calais, where, the next day, the emperor and his 
aunt Marguerite, the governess of the Low Country, joined them, and 
spent three days in their society, which occasioned no little dissatis- 
faction to Francis the First when he heard it, his great object being to 
keep these monarchs as much asunder as possible. 

Katharine had for some time marked the great influence the 
cardinal had acquired over her husband, and being a woman of quick 
perception, strongly suspected it was often exercised more for his own 
personal aggrandisement than for the glory or honour of Henry. The 
ostentatious display of his wealth, his undisguised assumption of power, 
and the princely splendour which Wolscy delighted to exhibit, had 
alienated from him the esteem and good-will of the queen. The 
cardinal was not slow to perceive nor to resent, as far as he dared, the 
change in Katharine’s behaviour to him ; and this resentment laid the 
foundation of that dislike to her, which afterwards proved so prejudicial 
to her interests. Wolsey knew that hitherto the queen possessed 
considerable influence over her husband, who, less quick-sighted with 
regard to the character of the wily cardinal, might one day be enlight- 
ened on this point by her. Wolsey therefore feared, as much as he 
disliked, the queen ; and when Henry’s passion for her, sated by many 
years of marriage, led him to seek a separation from her, he found in 
this unholy prelate a ready instrument to work out his desire, instead 
of a moral and religious Mentor to dissuade him from a measure so 
fraught with mischief to his kingdom and dishonour to his name. 
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The stately gravity of Katharine, unfitting her from taking any 
part in the coarse pleasures of her husband, seemed to him a tacit 
reproach for his too great indulgence in them. She could not gallop 
by his side in the field-sports in which he delighted, nor dress up in the 
fantastic masqueradings in which he was wont to exhibit himself before 
his subjects. Dignificd and thoughtful, Katharine, who had been nobly 
educated by her mother the great Isabella, loved study, and evinced 
a decided preference for the society of the wise and good. These 
characteristics, peculiar to her country and education, made her appear 
much older in the eyes of her husband than she really was ; and with 
only five years’ difference in their age, Henry’s boyish tastes and 
pursuits were so long continued, that he fancied himself many years 
younger than Katharine. She had more than the ordinary steadiness 
and statcliness of a woman of her age. Her dress, too, rich and 
quecnlike as it was, while it added to the imposing grandeur of her 
aspect, also made her look less youthful, so that even ere Time had 
robbed her of those personal attractions in which her contemporaries 
declared her not to be deficient, Wenry considered her past the age for 
having a right to the affection and fidelity which he had sworn to her 
at the altar. But though Katharine took no part in the amusements of 
Henry, she offered no objections to his indulgence of them, nor evinced 
any symptoms of jealousy until he drew attention by his too evident 
admiration of Mary Boleyn, the elder sister of Anne, who was after- 
wards to win his fickle heart. Although deeply wounded, Katharine 
conducted herself with a calm dignity that enabled her to avoid all 
slander, and which probably prevented Henry from pursuing his 
flirtation any further ; for Mary Boleyn married, in July, 1521, William 
Carey, a descendant of the Beauforts, and not remotely allied to the 
king himself, but destitute of fortune, which latter circumstance incurred 
the deep displeasure of her father at the marriage. The jealousy of 
Katharine was again excited, four years later, when Henry created 
Henry Fitzroy, his natural son by Lady Talbois, duke of Richmond 
and Somerset, grand admiral of England, and invested him with the 
order of the Garter. To confer such distinction on a mere child was a 
manifestation of a want of respect to the queen’s feeling, that greatly 
pained her. It also proved that he no longer hoped for a son by her, 
and this was very galling to Katharine. 

In May, 1522, the Emperor Charles the Fifth again visited England, 
drawn thither by two motives; the first to incite Henry to a league with 
him against France; and the second, to propose a marriage between 
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himself and the Princess Mary, then in her sixth year. Mary had been 
for three years already affianced to the French dauphin, and, with 
equal disregard of all faith, Henry treated the present contract ; some 
time after, offering his daughter to the King of Scotland, as if such 
previous engagements did not exist. 

The league now formed bound cach sovereign to espouse the vicws 
and quarrels of the other, and subsequently led to the troubles of 
France. Charles obtained the loan of a considerable sum from Henry, 
and departed for Southampton, where his ficet was to meot him, well 
pleased with the results of his visit, Henry accompanying him as far 
as Winchester, where, on the 22nd of June, they parted with the show 
of much affection ; and the emperor embarked on the 6th of July at 
Southampton The commencement of hostilities between England and 
France soon followed. The English garrison in Calais and Guisnes, and 
the French in Ardres and Boulogne, scized every opportunity of 
invading each other's frontiers. An honourable proof of the bravery 
of our troops is cited by Hall and Holinshed. Three hundred French 
cavalry, lying in wait near Guisnes, sent some dragoons in front to 
draw out the English; cight archers issued fourth and maintained a 
spirited skirmish, until twelve demi-lances, said to be all Welchmen, 
came to their aid, which the French perceiving, brought out the whole 
three hundred horsemen, but our soldicrs charged them with such 
courage that they killed many, wounded several, and opened their way 
to the town. 

The war with France caused the return of Anne Boleyn to 
England, where soon after she was appointed maid of honour to 
Katharine, an event fraught with misery to the queen ; for, although 
some historians have asserted that Henry had resolved on seeking a 
divorce from Katharine previously to his passion for Anne Boleyn, 
there can be little doubt that his eagerness to obtain it was greatly 
increased by his desire to wed her, however he might urge his con- 
scientious scruples as an excuse for it. These scruples had not 
disturbed his peace during eighteen years of marriage, but suddenly 
awakened when Katharine, no longer capable of exciting his sensual 
passions, had become an object of indifference, if not of dislike, to him, 
Henry’s was not a heart to retain any of the feclings that influence 
noble natures towards one once beloved when passion is sated ; and he 
little heeded the sorrow he might inflict on her who had been for 
eighteen years the partner of his life, provided he gratified his own 
inclination. Charles the Fifth had incurred the enmity of Wolsey by not 
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having urged his influence for that cardinal’s election to the papal 
throne, and the queen had offended the proud prelate by her disap- 
proval of his ostentation and vanity. Wolsey had marked the growing 
indifference of his master towards Katharine,—an indifference of 
which she was too deeply sensible not to be rendered very unhappy by 
it. The effect it produced on her health and spirits, by impairing her 
personal attractions, and increasing her habitual gravity into a fixed 
melancholy, served to make her still less pleasing to Henry, who 
disliked her the more for the change in her produced by his own 
unkindness. He pretended to entertain scruples on the subject of their 
marriage, revealed these scruples to his confessor, and made them the 
excuse for gradually alienating himself from the society of the queen. 
There remains little doubt that Wolsey at first encouraged the king 
to divorce Katharine. He was prompted to do this, not only by his 
desire to gratify Henry, but to avenge himself on the queen and her 
nephew, the emperor, for the real or imaginary slights he had received 
from them; he also wished that Henry should wed the Duchess 
d’Alencon, whose portrait he had procured to show him. Although 
Henry had meditated the divorce for some time, it was not until the 
close of the year 1526 that the queen became aware of his intention. 
When she heard of it, she despatched a confidential agent to Spain, to 
convey the sad news to her nephew; but Wolsey took care that he 
never reached his destined course, by having him stopped on the road. 
The defeat of Francis the First at Pavia, and his consequent impri- 
sonment in Spain, had excited something like a generous sentiment in 
the breast of Henry, and led to his using his interest in his behalf. 
Dissatisfied with the conduct of Charles the Fifth, whom he disliked 
and envied, he wished to assist in securing the liberty of the French 
king ; and the good feeling, prompted more by ill-will to Charles than 
friendship for Francis, so far conciliated the latter, and the regent his 
mother, as to lead to a renewal of friendly intelligence with them. 
Soon after the return of Francis to his own kingdom, and while yet 
his sons were detained as hostages by Charles, Wolsey was sent to 
France to treat for a marriage between the Princess Mary and Francis, 
or his son, the Duke of Orleans. The cardinal arrived at Calais with 
an equipage of nearly one thousand men on the 11th of July, 1527, 
and was met at Boulogne by Byron with no less a train. After him 
came the Cardinal of Lorraine, sent by the French king to do Wolsey 
honour, and to he the bearer of a letter from Francis, containing the 
assurance that himself and Madame Louisa, his mother, would meet 
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him at Amiens ; which assurance was fulfilled on the 4th of August, 
when the king and his mother, royally attended, met him a mile and a 
half out of the town, and conducted him, with every mark of respect 
that could be shown to a sovereign, to his lodgings. The cardinal 
accompanied Francis to Compiégne, where a treaty was made by which 
the Princess Mary was to marry the Duke of Orleans, and Francis was 
to wed Leonora, the sister of Charles; and the pope, then kept a 
prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo, should be set free by mediation 
or force, as soon as possible. While this treaty was going on, the 
English ambassadors in Spain were written to by Wolsey to desire that 
all rumours of a divorce between Katharine and Henry should be 
contradicted, and to assure Charles the Fifth that any such had only 
originated in an objection made by the Bishop of Tarbes, when he had 
lately been in England, concerning the legitimacy of the Princess Mary. 
This excuse had also been made to the privy council of Henry, when 
he first touched on the illegahty of his marriage to them ; but it 
probably was suggested only by the crafty monarch himself as an 
excuse for seeking a divorce. 

On the 16th of September, Wolsey departed from Compitgne, loaded 
with costly gifts by Francis, who conducted him through the town, and 
a mile beyond it, accompanied by the titular King of Navarre, the 
pope's legate, and the highest of the French nobility. In return for 
this stately embassy, Francis, the following month, sent the grand 
master, Anne de Montmorency, John de Belloy, Bishop of Bayonne, 
John Brisson, first president of Rouen, and Le Seigneur de Humiéres, 
as his ambassadors, to ratify the treaty in England. These, with a 
noble train of no fewer than six hundred horse, were conducted to 
London on the 20th of October, and lodged in the Bishop of London’s 
palace. On the 10th of November they were entertained by the king 
at Greenwich with a feast, said by Belloy to be the most snmptuous he 
had ever seen, and followed by a comedy, in which the Princess Mary 
took a part. On the same day Henry received, by the hand of Mont- 
morency, the order of St. Michael, and Francis, in Paris, that of the 
Garter, sent over to him by three knights of that order, with Sir 
Thomas Wriothesley, “garter herauld.” 

In 1528, Charles the Fifth first intimated to Henry his knowledge 
and disapproval of the intended divorce. This intimation was given in 
the answer sent by Clarencieux king-of-arms, who had accompanied 
Guyenne, king-of-arms, to Burgos, on the 22nd of January, 1528, to 
declare war on the paris of Henry and Francis against Spain, unless 
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certain conditions were complied with. “It being possible,” said 
Charles, “that I have more just occasion to make war against the king 
your master than he hath against me, especially if it be true (which is 
said in England, France, and other parts) that your king will be 
divorced from the queen his wife, and marry with another (notwith- 
standing the dispensations granted on that behalf). Since, besides all 
other injuries done herein, it will be made manifest his intention was 
to make the lady (he pretended to give me in marriage) a bastard.” 
Then followed a severe censure on Cardinal Wolsey, whose ambition 
and covetousness Charles the Fifth exposed in no measured terms, and 
whom he blamed for all. How heavily must this have fallen on the 
heart of Katharine, tortured as she was by all the pangs of jealousy at 
witnessing Henry’s unconcealed passion for her rival, Anne Boleyn, to 
whom the courtiers now paid that homage which they had before laid 
at her feet. In vain did Katharine endeavour to win back the truant 
heart of her cruel husband, by affecting a cheerfulness that was foreign 
to her character. The attempt was utterly unsuccessful; and the 
natural gaiety and coquetry of Anne, increased by her long residence 
in the court of France, formed a dangerous contrast to the staid and 
matronly decorum of the unhappy queen. But, though tortured by 
jealousy, Katharine maintained her dignity, by forbearing to reproach 
or mark her disapprobation of Anne Boleyn. On one occasion only 
did she betray her knowledge of the position of Anne, when the latter, 
playing at cards, hesitated a moment about playing a king. “My 
Lady Anne,” said the queen, “you have the good luck to stop ata 
king ; but you are like others, you will have all or none.” 

Henry used his utmost dissimulation towards the queen, while 
urging on the divorce by every means in his power. He tried to 
make her believe for some time, that he only agitated the question of 
the validity of his marriage with her in order to silence for ever all 
doubts of the legitimacy of their daughter, the Princess Mary. But 
when she discovered that he was really bent on obtaining a divorce, she 
openly declared her determination of opposing it. Henry had privately 
sent William Wright, doctor of law, to Rome, to negotiate for the 
divorce ; but the pope being then a prisoner, and wholly in the power 
of Charles the Fifth, offered a great obstacle to the wish of Henry. In 
this state of affairs, Henry demanded whether Katharine could not be 
persuaded to become a nun ; and whether if he, in order to impose on 
her, took the vows of a monk, could not afterwards have a dispensation 
from the said vows from the pope, so as to be able to contract a second 
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marriage ; nay more, whether he might not be the husband of two 
living wives? to such lengths did his crafty mind and crooked policy 
carry him. Many were the hours which he devoted to the pages of 
Thomas Aquinas, in order to discover how far the Levitical laws could 
be turned to his advantage ; and he was not a little pleased when he 
found in them that the dispensation from the pope for his marriage 
with Katharine could not hold valid against the right divine, by the 
reason that for dispensing with a law it is necessary that he who does 
so should be superior to him who made it. This decision of Henry’s 
favourite theologian encouraged all his hopes, and he addressed himself 
to the Archbishop Warham, who had formerly declared against the 
legality of the marriage with Katharine, to consult the bishops of 
England on the point. The writings of Luther had even then, lately 
as they had appeared, considerably lessened in England the general 
Opinion of the papal power ; and as the validity of Henry’s marriage 
rested solely on the dispensation for it accorded by Julius the Second, 
people hitherto devoted to the court of Rome now openly disputed 
whether a marriage wholly contrary to the law of God could be 
permitted by Mis vicegerent on earth. Theo result of the appeal to 
the bishops was a paper signed by the whole bench, in which they 
declared that the marriage was contrary to divine law and public 
morals. Fisher, bishop of Rochester, alone refused to sign this paper ; 
but it is asserted that Archbishop Warham, unknown to him, put his 
name to it. 

The only opposition to the divorce anticipated by Ilenry was that 
of Charles the Fifth, and this he determined to brave. The imprison- 
ment of the pope, who could look only to the kings of France and 
England, now united, for aid, strengthened his hopes ; but his strongest 
claim for the divorce, namely, that the dispensation granted by Julius 
the Second for the marriage with Katharine was contrary to divine 
laws, could hardly be urged to another pope, each papal sovereign 
wishing to maintain the inviolability of the power and acts of his pre- 
decessor, and the impossibility of his committing an error. In this 
dilemma the only expedient that offered was to prove that the bull of 
Julius the Second was rendered null by that pontiff’s having becn sur- 
prised into granting it, which made it revocable even according to the 
opinion of the court of Rome, the bull having been granted at the joint 
prayer of Henry and Katharine, on the plea that their marriage was 
necessary for the preservation of the peace between England and Spain. 
In this plea two causes for nullifying the bull were found: the first, 
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that Henry, being only twelve years old when it was prayed for, could 
not be supposed to comprehend the policy which dictated such a 
measure, and consequently that the prayer had not come from him ; 
and the second, that the state of affairs between England and Spain, 
when the prayer was made, did not render such a marriage necessary 
for the maintenance of peace between them ; and that hence Julius the 
Second had been deceived in granting the bull. Another cause of its 
nullity was discovered in the fact, that the bull being issued for the 
maintenance of peace between Henry the Seventh and Isabella of 
Spain, this motive ceased when the marriage had been consummated, 
both these sovereigns being dead. It was alleged that the protestation 
of Henry against the marriage, after the bull had been granted, and 
previously to its consummation, rendered the bull accorded by Julius 
the Second null, and made it necessary to have another bull granted to 
render the marriage valid. Such were the pleas urged by Henry to 
induce the pope to revoke the dispensation given by Julius; and had 
conscientious scruples alone influenced Henry in praying for this 
measure, a new bull from the Pope might have been obtained to ease 
his conscience by rendering valid the marriage. Building on the pain- 
ful position of the pope at that crisis to obtain what he required, 
Henry despatched Knight to Rome, to solicit Clement the Seventh to 
sign no less than four separate documents drawn up in England : the 
first, a commission to Wolsey, to judge and decide the affair, with so 
many English bishops ; the second, to grant a bull for declaring the 
king’s marriage null, on account that Katharine’s marriage with Prince 
Arthur was alleged to have been consummated, although she swore to 
the contrary ; the third, for the pope to grant a dispensation to Henry 
to marry another woman ; and the fourth, an engagement on the part 
of the pope never to revoke any one of the acts now to be signed. 
Secretly as Henry had managed this negociation, it had already reached 
the ears of the emperor, who prohibited Henry’s requests being 
attended to; and the result was, that the pope, wishing to conciliate 
Henry, and Francis, who espoused Henry’s side for the divorce, deter- 
mined on conciliating both sovereigns, in order to play them off against 
Charles the Fifth without however satisfying them, and hence pursued 
the most disingenuous conduct to all parties. While a prisoner, and 
strictly guarded by a Spanish captain, Knight could not have an 
audience with Clement the Seventh; he nevertheless found means 
to inform him of the wishes of Henry, and when, shortly after, the 
pope escaped from prison to Orvieto, Knight jomed him there, and 
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delivered to him a letter from Cardinal Wolsey, strongly urging him 
to grant the divorce. The pope promised to do all that he could, but 
advised that nothing should be hurried,—in fact, he wished to gain 
time for the accomplishment of his own ends; but Knight, knowing 
the king’s impatience, pressed Clement so vigorously, that he at length 
pledged himself to sign the acts demanded, on condition that no use 
should be made of them until the French and Germans had vacated 
Italy. Knight accepted this condition, thinking that, when once these acts 
were signed and in the possession of Henry he could use them when 
he pleased ; but the pope was not to be imposed on, and, pretending to 
desire nothing so much as to satisfy the King of England, ho employed 
all the address and cunning in which he was a proficient to prolong the 
affair. Various were the expedients uscd by Clement to deceive 
Knight and Gregory Cassali, now joined with him, and to delay 
accordingly the acts required by Henry ; among others he declared, 
that before signing them he wished to consult the cardinal of the four 
crowned saints. Knight and Cassali belicved that all now required 
was to secure the favour of this cardinal, and, amply supplied with gold, 
they were not sparing of it. The cardinal having examined the acts, 
declared that they contained many errors, and proposed to draw up 
new ones. This took time; and when these new acts were taken to 
the pope for his signature, he announced that he could not grant them 
until he had informed the emperor of it, or unless, to explain such a 
breach of promise, General Lautrec was made to advance on Orvicto, 
and to demand on the part of the King of France that the signature 
should be given for his ally the King of England. As this measure 
would occupy a considerable time, it was rejected by the English 
emissaries ; and their object being to finish the affair before the 
emperor could be informed of it, they became so importunate with the 
pope, that he at length accorded them the commission for Cardinal 
Wolsey, with the bull of dispensation for the king, and promised to 
send to England the other bull for breaking the marriage. But now, 
when Knight and Cassali imagined that they had succeeded in carry- 
ing the points they had sought, Clement, by an act of cunning for 
which they were wholly unprepared, had duped them. Fe had dated 
the two acts from his prison, although they were signed some time 
after he had left it; hence Henry could not make use of them, know- 
ing that it would be thought that the pope only granted them under 
constraint, and in the hope of recovering his liberty through the aid of 
England. Henry also knew that all acts signed by a prisoner were 
: s 2 
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considered null, of which Francis the First had given a proof by his 
breach of the treaty he had not long before signed at Madrid. Thus 
Henry found himself defeated, notwithstanding all the efforts he made 
to obtain his liberty to wed Anne Boleyn. 

Under no other pope could Henry have experienced the same 
difficulty in what he sought, and found the same disingenuousness as 
in Clement the Seventh,—and from two causes : the first was, that the 
pope being illegitimate, he always dreaded lest the exposure of this fact 
should hurl him from the papal throne, to the possession of which 
illegitimacy was a bar ; and the second was, that the object nearest his 
heart was to re-establish the house of Medici, of which he was an 
illegitimate branch, inthe government of Florence, for the fulfilment of 
which project he counted on the assistance of the emperor. Thus, while 
he avoided openly declaring for Charles the Fifth, while a powerful 
army was on the point of invading Naples, he wished to preserve 
terms with him, as well as with the Kings of England and France, 
until the result of the wars hould enable him to judge which side it 
would be the most profitable for him to declare for. 

The war declared by Henry and Francis against the emperor had 
not turned the thoughts of the former from the divorce. It still 
occupied him, and even were he disposed to forget it, the position in 
which Anne Boleyn found herself ever since the subject had been made 
public, was too painful to a woman ambitious to ascend a throne, and 
desirous to vindicate her honour by a marriage with him by whom it 
had been compromised, to permit her to relax her efforts to urge Henry 
to procure the divorce. He pressed the pope, through Gregory Cassali, 
the English agent at Rome, to grant other bulls instead of those objec- 
tionable ones formerly accorded, but Cassali pressed Clement the Seventh 
in vain. All he could obtain from the wily pontiff was, the advice that 
Henry should break his marriage in virtue of the commission granted 
to the legate, but with as little noise as possible, and then to wed imme- 
diately the woman he preferred ; adding that it would be much easier 
to accord Henry a bull of confirmation for what he had done, than 
to grant him one to permit him to do it. This advice excited the 
suspicion of Henry. To break his marriage without publicity he knew 
would be impossible, as the queen must be heard in her defence, 
otherwise the judgment would be deemed null. After much delibera- 
tion Henry sent Gardiner and Fox to Rome, once more to solicit new 
bulls. .A commission to Wolsey was prayed for, to enable him to 
judge the cause and have power to break the marriage ; but, neverthe- 
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less, that the Princess Mary, the sole offspring of it, should be declared 
legitimate,—a proof that Henry had not then become wholly indifferent 
to his daughter, or that he wished to conciliate the emperor by not 
having her legitimacy impeached. These emissaries were charged to 
assure the pope that Wolsey had never advised the king to the divorce, 
and also to inform Clement of the extraordinary merit of the lady 
whom Henry meant to wed. But Clement was by no means disposed 
to accord what was demanded until the war in Italy should be decided. 
He prevaricated, postponed, and gained time, by every possible pretext, 
until Henry losing all patience, the pope at length, on the 13th of 
April, 1528, signed a bull appointing Wolsey judge in the affair, and 
naming the Archbishop of Canterbury, or any other bishop in England 
he preferred to act with him, and to be invested with all the powers 
that Henry would desire. This bull was, however, far from satisfying 
Henry, for it contained no clause to prevent its revocation whenover 
Clement might think fit ; and the next objection was, that Wolsey 
being prime minister, and known to be wholly devoted to the king, 
would be considered a partial judge. Therefore, Ilenry demanded to 
have another legate appointed to act with Wolsey, and a positive 
engagement signed by the pope, that the commission would not bo 
revoked. The success of Lautrec in Italy alone secured the pope’s 
assent to this request, but he nevertheless arranged that his compliance 
with Henry’s prayer should not have the effect of expediting the affair 
in question. He named in the bull accorded the 6th of June, 1528, at 
Orvieto, Wolsey and Cardinal Campeggio, bishop of Salisbury, his 
legates, giving them the same power previously granted to Wolsey, 
appointing them his viccregents for the divorce, and gave them his 
full authority to act in the affair. On the 23d of July he gave the 
engagement requested by Henry, placed in the hands of Campeggio 
the decree for breaking the marriage, and now all secmed in a fair 
way of satisfying Henry. But the decree, though signed the 23d of 
July, was not sent to England until late in August ; and Campeggio 
did not commence his journey there until after the affairs in Italy 
wore a very different aspect, and left the pope nothing to fear from 
France, but much to hope from the emperor. Consequently, it no 
longer suited Clement to offend the emperor by having granted the 
divorce, nor yet to incur the anger of Henry by openly nullifying what 
he had already allowed. He commanded his legate to prolong the 
affair in England as much as possible, not on any account to pronounce 
the sentence of divorce until he had received an express order from 
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his own hand, and not to permit the bull to be seen by any one but 
the king and Wolsey, and never to let it out of his own possession. 
Campeggio did not arrive in England until October, seven months after 
he was named legate ; and before he reached it a new and unexpected 
obstacle had opposed itself to the divorce, in a brief confirming the bull 
for the dispensation granted for the marriage of Henry and Katharine 
by Julius the Second, and said to have been discovered by the ministers of 
the empcror at Rome. Although this brief bore incontestable proofs of 
its being a forgery, it nevertheless was anew difficulty in the way of 
the king’s wishes. Nor did the conduct of Campeggio on his arrival 
tend to satisfy those who had counted so much on it. He solemnly 
exhorted the king to live on good terms with his queen, when Henry 
expected that he would separate them for ever; but, on the other 
hand, he advised Katharine to yield submission to the will of the king, 
for that it would be vain to oppose it. Thus the legate satisfied neither 
the king nor the queen, and was answered by Katharine, that she 
should never cease to consider herself the wife of the king until 
separated from him by a sentence of divorce by the pope. On this 
Campeggio declared that he could take no further step without fresh 
instructions from the pope ; and to receive these, six months more 
were wasted, during which time he pacified Henry by showing him and 
Wolsey the bull, but refused to allow any of the privy council to see it, 
though much pressed by the king to do so. 

The star of Charles the Fifth having ascended in the horizon, 
Clement became more anxious than ever for an alliance with him; 
and the failure of the invasion of Naples having released him from all 
dread of Francis the First and Henry the Eighth, he cared little about 
conciliating them. He, however, formed an excuse for not satisfying 
Henry about the divorce, in complaining that the two kings had not 
fulfilled their promise of causing Ravenna and Servia to be restored to 
him, hoping that if he made it appear that the divorce depended on 
this, these places might be yielded to him before he concluded the 
treaty he meditated to form with the emperor. Francis and Henry 
had discovered the false game that Clement was playing with Spain, 
and had complained of it through their ambassadors at Rome; but 
the pope persevered in declaring that he meant to maintain a perfect 
neutrality ; and, to deceive Henry, he sent to England an emissary, 
named Campana, charged to assure the king of his good intentions, 
while he conveyed an order to Campeggio to burn the bull intrusted 
to him, and to postpone the judgment on the divorce, both which 
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commands were punctually obeyed. Henry’s patience now exhausted, 
and fully aware that the delay to his wishes originated with the pope, 

--sent Vannes and Bryan to Rome, to endeavour to ascertain the real 
state of affairs. They were instructed to make strict search in the 
chancelleric of the pope for the pretended bricf of Julius the Second ; 
to consult the canons at Rome on the most practicable modo of 
expediting a divorce between supposititious partios ; and, in caso they 
found the pope afraid of the empcror, to offer him, from Henry, a 
guard of two thousand men. If this offer failed to induce him to 
satisfy Henry, he was to be menaced by threats of his anger and 
vengeance. The messengers scnt by the king, perceiving that tho 
pope inclined wholly to the emperor, fulfilled their instructions by using 
menaces, where amicable measures had failed ; but in vain, for, though 
Clement tried to deceive them, he did not succeed, and they returned 
to inform Henry that he must no longer count on the good offices of 
the pope. 

Campeggio arrived in England in October; and on the 8th of 
November he and Wolsey had an interview with Katharine, to announce 
that they were about to hold a court of inquiry as to the validity ot 
her marriage. On this occasion the quecn spoke to Wolsey in the 
following cutting words :—‘“ For this trouble I may thank you, my 
lord of York, because I ever wondered at your pride and vain-glory, 
abhorred your voluptuous life, and little cared for your presumption 
and tyranny ; and, thercfore, of malice you have kindled this fire ; 
especially for the great grudge you bear to my nephew, the emperor, 
whom you hate worse than a scorpion, because he could not gratify 
your ambition by making you pope by force. And, therefore, have 
you said, more than once, you could humble him and his friends, and 
you have kept truc this promise ; for of all his wars and vexations he 
may only thank you. As for me, his poor aunt and kinswoman, what 
trouble you put me to by this new-found doubt, God knowceth, to whom 
I commit my cause.” It-was not, however, until May, that Campeggio 
took any effective step in the business he had come to arrange, and 
Henry’s impatience increasing in proportion to the delays offered by 
the pope, he determined on having the judgment at once commenced 
by the legates. 

The commission was read on the 31st of May, but the citation to 
the king and queen was only issued for the 18th of June, 1529,— 
another proof of the unwillingness of the pope to conclude the affair, 
and of the obedience of Campeggio to his master’s wishes. When the 
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king and queen appeared before Campeggio and Wolsey, Henry, when 
called, replied, “ Here I am ;” but the queen, rising with great dignity 
from her seat, took no notice of the legates, but approaching Henry, 
knelt before him, and said, “ That being a poor woman and a stranger 
in his kingdom, where she could hope neither for good advice nor 
impartial judges in her emergency, she begged to know in what she 
had offended him? That she had been twenty years his wife, had 
borne him three children, and had ever studied to please him. She 
appealed to his conscience whether she had not come to him a virgin, 
and declared that, had she been capable of anything criminal, she 
would consent to be turned away with ignominy. Their mutual 
parents,” she asserted, “had been wise and prudent princes, had good 
and learned men for their advisers, when her marriage with the king 
had been arranged. That, therefore, she would not acknowledge the 
court before which she then appearcd ; for her advocates, being the 
subjects of the king, and named by him, could not properly defend her 
right.” Having thus said, she arose from her knees, made a deep 
courtesy to the king, and, without noticing the legates, withdrew. 

“ Madam,” said Griffiths, her receiver-general, on whose arm she 
leant, “ you are called back” (for the crier made the hall ring with the 
summons) ; “ Katharine, queen of England, come again into court !” 
The queen replied to Griffiths, “I hear it well enough ; but, on—on— 
go you on; for this is no court wherein I can have justice ; proceed, 
therefore.” 

When she had retired, Henry declared that “he had always been 
well satisfied with the queen, and that in desiring to separate from 
her he was actuated solely by motives of religion and conscience. He 
added, that the scruples he entertained had been suggested by those of 
the Bishop of Tarbes, and had been confirmed by all the bishops of 
England.” The Archbishop of Canterbury confirmed this statement 
relative to the bishops ; but Fisher, bishop of Rochester, with a courage 
that did him honour, stood forth and denied having signed the paper 
presented to the king—a denial which cost him his life. 

The queen was again cited to appear on the 25th of June; but she 
did not attend, and sent an appeal to the legates agaist all their 
proceedings. She was therefore declared contumacious, While this 
matter was proceeding, the emperor was using all his endeavours to 
induce the pope to remove the case to Rome, and menacing to depose 
him, on the plea of his illegitimacy, unless he complied with his 
wishes. The conclusion of the treaty between Charles the Fifth and 
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Clement the Seventh, whereby the emperor bound himself to 
re-establish the house of Medici at Florence, to restore Ravenna and 
Servia to Clement, and to give him possession of Modena and Reggio, 
vanquished the fears and scruples of the wily pontiff; and in July, 
1529, Clement announced to the English ambassadors at Rome his 
determination to remove the case to that capital. On the 18th of 
July he despatched the bull of citation to England, requiring the 
presence of the king and queen at Rome before the expiration of forty 
days, the said bull containing certain censures in case of disobedience, 
as unceremoniously expressed as if applicd to any simple individual 
instead of to a great sovereign. The indignation of Henry may be 
well imagined. To attend the citation would be to act contrary to 
the laws of England; and to have the contents of the bull made 
generally known, would be to expose his dignity to the animadversions 
of his subjects. Baffled and insulted by the pope, and tormented no 
less by the firmness of Katharine to maintain her rights than by the 
impatience of Anne Boleyn to usurp them, and angered by the treaty 
between Francis the First and Charles the Fifth, Henry found him- 
self in a very annoying position. Whatever respect he might have 
hitherto entertained for Katharine, had now ccased : the woman who 
opposed an obstacle to the gratification of his passions, could only be 
an object of hatred to one so utterly selfish as he was, and gladly would 
he have avenged his disappointed hopes on her, had he not feared to 
incur greater odium than he had yet excited. 

The delays which had occurred in the affair of the divorce 
had excited the suspicions of Anne Boleyn that Wolsey had not been 
sincere in his attempts to remove them. Le had formerly incurred 
her hatred by interfermg to prevent her marriage with Percy, 
afterwards earl of Northumberland; and though this hatred had 
slumbered while she believed Wolsey necessary to her new interests, 
and willing to assist in her elevation, it awoke afresh when the 
unaccountable delays to the divorce led her to doubt his zeal or 
his truth. Nor was she wrong in her suspicions. The fact was, 
that while Wolsey believed that Henry’s passion for Anne Boleyn was 
only a light one that fruition would pall, and that, if free, he would 
wed the Duchess d’Alengon, the sister of Francis the First, whose 
portrait he had procured to tempt him, he was extremely desirous for 
the divorce from Katharine, whom he disliked. But when he found 
that Anne Boleyn, whose ill-will towards him he had long suspected, 
was to be queen, he wished the divorce not to be granted, though he 
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dared not let it appear. It was at this period that Henry became 
acquainted with Thomas Cranmer, a skilful doctor in theology, who 
being questioned as to his notion of the best means of procuring the 
divorce, replied, that it would be to procure the opinions in writing of 
all the universities in Europe, and of the persons the most versed in 
theology, on the legality of the marriage of Henry with Katharine ; 
that the result would be, either the universities and theologians 
would pronounce the dispensation granted by Jvylius the Second 
sufficient, or invalid, and that the pope would noy\ dare to decide 
against the judgment of the most learned men of the time. No sooner 
had Henry heard the opinion of Cranmer, than, struck by its good 
sense, he exclaimed with his usual grossness, “At length I have caught 
the sow by the ear.” He sent for Cranmer, took him into his especial 
favour, and from this event may be dated the commencement of that 
great reformation which followed. 

The dislike entertained by Anne Boleyn to Wolsey had by degrees 
influenced Henry against him ; and in October, 1529, the procurator- 
general having accused him of violation of the statute of premunire, 
the king deprived him of the great seal, and conferred it on Sir Thomas 
More. Other changes followed, and Wolsey, being declared culpable, 
was disgraced and commanded by the king to quit the palace at York, 
and retire to the house appertaining to the bishopric of Winchester. 
Nevertheless, after some time, Henry felt a return of his partiality 
for his old favourite, and restored him to the sees of York and 
Winchester. 

By the advice of Cranmer, Henry sent learned men to France, 
Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, to consult the universities in these 
places on the divorce, and the decisions of all were unanimous that the 
dispensation granted by Julius the Second for the marriage of Henry 
and Katharine, being against the divine law, could not be valid. Henry 
now got the greatest men of his kingdom to address the pope in order 
to obtain the divorce. The letter was strong and fearless, and gave 
Clement to understand that they considering their king’s case as their 
own, any longer delay to his wishes might endanger the pope's interests 
in England. This measure produced the effect of Clement's offering 
to give permission to Henry to have two wives,—an expedient that did 
not at all satisfy either Henry or his subjects. Determined to carry 
his point, yet fearful that Clement might send a bull of excommuni- 
cation against him to England, the king issued a proclamation, that no 
bulls from Rome that could be prejudicial to the prerogatives of the 
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crown, should be henceforth received, under the most heavy penalties ; 
thus excluding, by anticipation, the censures he looked for. The king 
left no means untried to obtain Katharine’s consent to the divorce. 
He sent nobles and bishops to try to persuade her to withdraw her 
appeal to the pope, or to allow the affair to be judged by eight persons 
considered competent. But nothing could move her to yield to either 
of these proposals ; and IIenry, furious at being defeated, separated 
from her on the 14th of June, 1531, having ordered her to retire to ono 
of the royal residences in the country. In October, 1532, Henry and 
Francis the First encountered each other between Calais and Boulogne. 
Anne Boleyn, lately created Marchioncss of Pembroke, and now always 
with the king, accompanied him. During this meeting, Francis advised 
Henry to marry Anne Boleyn without waiting for the dispensation of 
the pope ; an advice said to have been speedily adopted, as a private 
marriage between Henry and Anne was alleged to have taken place at 
Calais. It was not until 1533, that the marriage of Henry and Anne 
Boleyn was declared ; this measure being rendered absolutely necessary 
by her pregnancy. On the 20th of May, 1533, Katharine was cited to 
appear at Dunstable, the town nearest to her abode ; and having refused 
to obey the summons, a sentence was pronounced by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on the 23d of the same month, declaring her marriage 
with Henry null and void, as being contrary to the divine law. On 
the 28th of the same month another sentence confirmed the marriage 
between Henry and Anne Boleyn ; and on the 1st of June Anne was 
crowned. 

The law enacted on February the 4th, 1533, that no appeal should 
be made to any power out of England was aimed no less directly at 
Katharine than at the papal power, as the following passage in the act 
proved :—“ And whereas Edward I., Edward III., Richard II., Henry 
IV., and other kings of this realm, have made sundry ordinances, 
laws, and statutes, for the conservation of prerogative, liberties, and 
pre-eminences of the said imperial crown, and of the jurisdictions 
spiritual and temporal of the same, to keep it from the annoyance 
of the see of Rome, as also from the authority of other foreign poten- 
tates, attempting the diminution or violation thereof; And because, 
notwithstanding the said acts, divers appeals have becn sued to the see 
of Rome, in causes testamentary, causes of matrimony, and divorces, 
&e., &e., &c., to the great vexation and charge of the king’s highness, 
and his subjects, and the delay of justice; And forasmuch as the 
distance of the way to Rome is such as the necessary proofs and 
true knowledge of the cause cannot be brought thither, and represented 
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so well as in this kingdom; And that, therefore, many persons be 
without remedy : It is, therefore, enacted, that all causes testamentary, 
causes of matrimony, and divorces, &c., &c., &c., either commenced, or 
depending formerly, or which hereafter shall commence, in any of the 
king’s dominions, shall be heard, discussed, and definitely determined 
within the king’s jurisdiction and authority in the courts spiritual and 
temporal of the same, any foreign inhibition or restraints to the 
contrary notwithstanding. So that, although any excommunication or 
interdiction on this occasion should follow from that see, the prelates 
and clergy of this realm should administer sacraments, and say divine 
service, and do all other duties, as formerly hath been used, upon 
penalty of one year’s imprisonment and fine at the king’s pleasure ; 
And they who procured the said sentences should fall into premunire.” 
The enactment of this law deprived Katharine of the power of appeal, 
and the pope of that of punishing the contumacy of Henry. Katharine 
would, however, never resign the title of queen, though Henry strictly 
commanded that it should no longer be accorded her, and that she 
should only be recognised as princess-dowager and widow of Prince 
Arthur. The queen was at Greenwich when the king sent to announce 
his determination on this head. She only replied, “God grant my 
husband a quiet conscience, and I mean to abide by no decision but 
that of Rome.” The king, full of fury at this reply, accompanied the 
queen to Windsor, and there abruptly left her, leaving peremptory 
orders, that she should depart from thence before his return. She 
withdrew, saying, “Go where I may, I am his wife, and for him I will 
pray.” She then betook herself to More, in Hertfordshire. From that 
time she never saw again either the king or her child. But although 
the proud spirit of the injured Katharine quailed not under the wrongs 
and indignities offered to her, her physical force, less vigorous than her 
moral, gave way, and she sickened and drooped. She pined to behold 
her daughter again, and writhed in greater agony at knowing that her 
beloved Mary’s rights were passed over in the succession to give way 
to the offspring of Anne Boleyn than she had done for the injuries and 
insults heaped on herself. Her letters to the Princess Mary at this 
time are no less full of tenderness than of good sense. 

The angry spirit of Henry broke forth with unbridled fury in the 
case of Elizabeth Barton, a nun, called the Holy Maid of Kent. This 
poor woman, a person of weak intellect, excited by the general sym- 
pathy felt among the religious in England for Katharine, denounced 
the divorce and marriage of Henry with Anne Boleyn in the incoherent 
ravings of her disordered imagination. For this act the wretched 
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‘woman was attainted of high treason and executed, instead of being 
consigned to an hospital ; and Sir Thomas More and Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, incurred the hatred of Henry for being suspected of giving 
ear to her wild predictions. Katharine removed from More to Ampthill. 
Here she employed her hours in prayer and good works, her only 
amusement being embroidery, in which she excelled and took much 
pleasure. Having heard of the illness of the Princess Mary, which 
occurred soon after her crucl separation from her mother, and probably 
in consequence of it, Katharine entreated, through Cromwell, to have 
permission to see her child ; but this entreaty, though made in a spirit 
of humility and motherly tenderness, that must have wrought on any 
heart less stern than Henry’s, was refused. The residence of Katharine 
was now removed to Bugden, a few miles from Huntingdon, whence 
the letters from her to the Princess Mary are supposed to have been 
written. Here, her ill-health increasing, she was observed to devote 
even more time than before to pious contemplation and prayer. For 
hours she would remain in the privacy of her chamber, on her knees, 
bathed in tears. It is piteous to think of this proud woman reduced 
to such sorrow, and though looking only to death for a release from it, 
too deeply attached to her daughter to desire tbat relief. But even 
the quiet of this solitude was denied her; for it was broken by the visits 
of those sent by Henry from time to time to offer her some new insult, 
either by bringing before her articles to prove why she should resign 
all right to the title of queen or wife to Ilenry, or to insist that 
those around her addressed her only as princess-dowager. Such 
visits, however they angered or tortured her, never induced her 
to resign her rights, nor to betray any hatred of her who had usurped 
them. 

The cruelties that marked the reign of Henry at this period prove 
that the gratification of his passion for Anne Boleyn had not smoothed 
his rugged nature. The violent deaths of Sir Thomas More and Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, had greatly shocked and grieved Katharine ; and 
the effect on her health soon became visible by its increased delicacy. 
Aware of her fast declining state, she applied to have her residence 
removed to the neighbourhood of London; but this request, like her 
former one to see her daughter, was sternly refused, and no choice 
allowed her but to proceed to Fotheringay Castle, a spot so insalubrious, 
that she at once declared she would only be taken there by force. 
Some time after, she removed to Kimbolton Castle, a place little less 
unhealthy than Fotheringay. 

Such was the respect Katharine inspired in the breasts of those 
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appointed to attend her, that they could not be induced to address her 
as any other than the king’s wife and queen ; and as this was strictly 
prohibited by Henry, several of them demanded their dismissal, while 
others incurred punishment for this violation of the king’s commands. 
The unhappy queen’s words were noted down and reported to the 
privy council by Sir Edmund Bedingfield, who had been appointed 
steward of her household, and who, by the wish of Henry, was to make 
reductions in her establishment. How moderate were the desires of 
Katharine may be judged by the fact that she required only to retain 
“her confessor, her physician, and her apothecary ; two men-servants, 
and as many women as it should please the king’s grace to appoint.” 
Cruel and heartless as had hitherto been the conduct of Henry towards 
Katharine, it now became marked by a meanness, no less unworthy a 
sovereign than of her to whom it was directed. Katharine’s confessors, 
Fathers Forest and Abell, were thrown into prison, and persecuted in 
the most savage manner, to force from them declarations that might 
justify the divorce from their royal mistress. Finally they were both 
put to death in the most horrible manner ; Forest being burnt alive 
with the most incredible barbarities. The income assigned Katharine 
was only that to which as widow of Prince Arthur she had been 
entitled, and of this sum, amounting to five thousand pounds a year, 80 
considerable a portion was withheld, that sufficient remained not to 
defray the expenses of her limited establishment, though conducted on 
the most economical system ; thus poverty was added to the other ills 
heaped on the defenceless head of this illustrious lady, who had been 
tempted by offers of wealth, if she would abandon her rights and 
consent to her own and her daughter’s degradation. This poverty fell 
on her, too, when, with ruined health, she stood most in need of the 
many comforts necessary to soothe, though they could not mitigate, 
disease. 

Feeling the hand of death fast approaching, Katharine entreated 
to behold her daughter once more, that she might bless her before she 
died ; but this last request was denied,and another drop was added to the 
cup of bitterness already nearly filled to overflowing, which she had been 
doomed by her brutal husband to drain. Yet she had the satisfaction 
of one true friend by her bed-side during her last hours. This was 
Lady Willoughby d’Eresby. This lady was one of the maids of honour 
who had accompanied her from Spain, and had married Lord 
Willoughby. Hearing of the approaching end of her beloved mistress 
and countrywoman, she made her way to Kimbolton, and reaching it, 
at night-fall on New Year’s day, half-famished with cold, she had the 
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address to make her way to the queen, in spite of the opposition of the 
Keepers Chamberlayne and Bedingfield, and never quitted her till she 
expired. A few hours before death had ended her sorrows, and when 
her dying hand could no longer hold a pen, she dictated the following 
farewell to Henry :— 

“My most dear lord, king, and husband,—The hour of my death 
now approaching, I cannot choose, but out of the love I bear you, to 
advise you of your soul’s health, which you ought to prefer before all 
considerations of the world or flesh whatsoever. For which yet you 
have cast me into calamities, and yourself into many troubles. But I 
forgive you all ; and pray God to do so likewise. For the rest I commend 
unto you Mary, our daughter, beseeching you to be a good father to 
her, as I have hitherto desired. I must entreat you also to respect 
my maids, and give them in marriage, which is not much, they being 
but three ; and to all my other servants a year’s pay besides their due, 
lest otherwise they should be unprovided for. Lastly, I make this vow, 
that mine eyes desire you above all things. Farewell.” 

Henry is said to have wept when he perused this letter. 

Katharine expired on the 18th of January, 1536, in the fiftieth 
year of her age, and was interred in the monastery at Peterborough, 
which, in honour of her memory, Henry caused to be preserved when 
he doomed others to destruction, and erected it into a bishop's sco. 

The chamber in Kimbolton Castle where Katharine expired is still 
shown. It is hung with tapestry, which covers the door lIcading to 
the closet. One of her travelling-trunks, also covered with scarlet 
velvet, and bearing on its lid the initials “K.R.” with the crown, is 
still there. 

Katharine of Arragon, the courtly daughter of the great Isabella 
of Spain, has left a name inferior to none in the English annals of 
female royalty. There was a quceenly dignity and a womanly piety 
about her that forced even her most deadly enemies to respect her. 
Her masculine abilities, and her lofty and assured temperament, set 
at defiance all the arts of her savage husband, and of the subtle 
tools he had around him. The pride of Wolsey quailed before her 
genuine majesty, and the sanguinary fury of Henry the Eighth was 
kept at bay. She was regarded by the nation in which she was a 
persecuted stranger, with the deepest sentiments of respect and 
affection. Not a stain was any one able to find on her reputation, 
and the fine portrait which Shakspere has drawn of her in his 
Henry the Eighth is as just as it is an enduring monument of her 
“rare qualities ” and “ true nobility.” 


ANNE BOLEYN, 


SECOND QUEEN OF HENRY THE EIGHTH 


ANNE Bo.eyn was the second daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, after- 
wards created Viscount Rochford, and of the Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the celebrated Earl of Surrey, afterwards Duke of Norfolk ; 
and, according to Sir Henry Spelman, was born at Biickling Hall, in 
Norfolk. If the family of Boleyn were not originally among the 
ancient nobility of England, they intermarried into some of the highest 
of that class; for the grandfather of Anne, Sir William, married 
the co-heiress of the last Earl of Ormond, who brought him vast 
possessions, so that on the maternal side, at least, for two or three 
" generations, Anne could claim alliance with some of the noblest houses 
in the land. The title of Rochford, which appertained to the family of 
Ormond, was revived in Sir Thomas Boleyn, as were subsequently the 
titles of Ormond and Wiltshire. 

Great doubts exist as to the precise age of Anne Boleyn when she 
left England in the suite of the Princess Mary, sister of Henry the 
Eighth, when that princess proceeded to the solemnisation of her 
nuptials with Louis the Twelfth of France. Several historians assert 
that Anne was then only in the seventh year of her age; but this 
can hardly be true, for what position could a female child fill in that 
courtly train? After the death of Louis the Twelfth, which occurred 
in the February following his nuptials, and the marriage of his widowed 
queen with Brandon, the Duke of Suffolk, Anne Boleyn did not return 
with her, but remained in France for the completion of her education, 
and after some time is said to have entered the service of the queen of 
Francis the First, in which it is asserted by Camden, that she not only 
remained until the death of that queen, which occurred in 1524, but 
subsequently accepted the protection of the Duchess d’Alencon, sister 
to Francis the First, and afterwards Queen of Navarre, so celebrated 
for her wit. If she returned to England on the death of the Queen 
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Claud in 1524, she must have been in her twenty-third year, for she 
appears, by the most probable account, to have been born in 1501 ; 
and such a fascinating person as Anne is represented to have been 
must have proved a dangerous temptation to a monarch who was not 
prone to resist the attractions of youth and beauty, as witness his love 
for the fair wife of Sir Gilbert Talbois, governor of Calais. If, how- 
ever, she only returned to England in 1527 with her father, who was 
sent to France in September of that year, to conclude the treaty agreed 
on the previous April, then was she blameless of the accusation of 
being the cause of first suggesting the divorce, as it is well known that 
Henry had adopted the resolution of scehing it before Anne’s father 
had brought her back to England. The true time of her first return 
to England, it will, however, be scen, was late in 1521, or carly in 1522, 
as the order for her recall by Henry was signed in November, 1521. 
It was now that Henry saw her, and made his advances to her. But, 
as suggested by Burnet, there is every reason to believe that she again 
went to France, entered the service of Margaret, Duchess of Alencon, 
and returned finally to England with her father, when recalled from 
a diplomatic mission to the French court, in 1527. This, in fact, 
reconciles the conflicting dates of different writers. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear, which is, that if Henry's passion for Anne Boloyn was 
not the cause of his first desiring a divorce from Quecn Katharine, it 
is quite certain that it urged him to pursuc it with a zcal and obstinacy 
that he might never have employed, had he not loved her. As to his 
alleged excuse for repudiating Katharine, namcly, scruples of conscience, 
his after-conduct furnished too many and too positive examples that 
his was not a conscience to be troubled by scruples. Ienry was 
probably led to desire a divorce because he was tired of a wifo whose 
gravity reminded him that she was some years his senior, and by 
whom he despaired of having a male heir to his crown, long the 
object of his anxious desire. It is probable that had the two sons 
whom Katharine presented him with lived, he would have contented 
himself with being an unfaithful husband, without breaking the bond 
that united him to the mother of his children. 

The descriptions of Anne Boleyn, handed down to posterity by her 
contemporaries, prove that she must have been indeed a very attractive 
person ; and although the well-known passion entertained for her by 
Wyatt may lead us to suppose that his description of her charms 
partakes the exaggeration of the lover as well as of the poet, the more 
sober one of Chateaubriant, and the less flattermg one of Sanders, 
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convey an impression very favourable to her personal appearance. 
Even with less attractions than “a stature tall and slender, an oval 
face, black hair, beauty and sprightliness hovering on her lips, in readi- 
ness for repartee, skill in the dance and in playing on the lute,” and, 
though last not least, a rare and judicious taste in dress, which led to 
her being “the glass of fashion” by which all her companions wished 
to attire themselves, Anne must have been very captivating. Naturally 
lively and witty, with an uncommon facility in acquiring whatever was 
taught her, Anne Boleyn must have greatly profited by her abode with 
the clever and brilliant Duchess d’Alencon, whose fascination of manner 
and sprightly conversation were so universally acknowledged by her 
contemporaries. But while acquiring accomplishments, and the art of 
pleasing, with the beloved sister of Francis the First, it is but too 
probable that the moral principles of Anne were little cultivated, and 
that to her séjour beneath Marguerite’s roof she owed the vivacity and 
levity, often passing the bounds of strict propriety, with which she was 
in after-years charged, and which furnished weapons to wound her. 
These peculiaritics, which probably formed her greatest attractions in 
the eyes of Henry when she first won his selfish heart, became sins of 
deep die when, sated with her charms, he sought to hurl her from 
the giddy height to which he had raised her. During her residence in 
France, although greatly admired, the reputation of Anne Boleyn was 
never assailed, and she returned to England free in heart, and spotless 
in character. 

Lord Herbert and others, among whom was Fiddes, state that 
Anne continued to dwell with the Duchess d’Alencon until some 
difference grew between Henry and Francis, which caused the English 
students to be recalled to their own country, at which time she also 
returned to her family. Fiddes adds, that Francis the First com- 
plained to the English ambassador “that the English scholars and the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn had returned home.” 

It is known that Anne’s return was advised by the king, for the 
purpose of arranging a marriage between her and Sir Piers Butler, the 
heir of him who contested the inheritance of Anne’s great-grandfather, 
the last Earl of Wiltshire, this union being considered the best mode 
of stopping all vexatious suits between the contending parties. 
Strange are the freaks of fortune, which shape the destinies of men— 
nay more, sometimes make themselves the instruments to work out 
her will! When Henry recalled Anne Boleyn to wed another, he 
little thought he was bringing back a future wife for himself. It 
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appears that the order for her recall was given late in the year 1521, 
‘which would fix the date of her return, as we have already observed, 
to 1522. She soon afterwards was appointed one of the maids of 
honour to Queen Katharine, little dreaming that she was to supplant 
her royal mistress. To the sober court of this virtuous lady Anne 
Boleyn transported not only the fashion in dress, but all the wiles and 
graces which she had acquired in tho gay circles of the bewitching 
Marguerite. Her presence excited great admiration ; her musical 
skill, sweet voice, and piquant manners still more ; while her sprightli- 
ness and uncontrolled (if not uncontrollable) vivacity drew around her 
many admirers, among whom to one only did she accord encourage- 
ment; this one was Henry, Lord Percy, the eldest son of the Earl ot 
Northumberland, and, like herself, contracted by his father to form 
a marriage based not on affection, but interest. This double engage- 
ment was forgotten on both sides in the delirium of a first love; or, if 
remembered, this hindrance only served to increase, as obstacles 
generally do, the passion of the youthful pair. 

Henry had no sooner discovered the mutual love of the young pair 
than he commanded Cardinal Wolsey to take immediate steps to break 
the engagement between them, artfully giving, as an excuse for his 
angry interference, the arrangements previously made for the marriage 
of beth parties with persons selected by their respective families. 
Whether the cardinal, who was as expert in discovering the secret 
feelings and thoughts of others as in concealing his own, divined those 
of his self-willed sovereign or not, we have no evidence to prove ; but, 
entrusted with the command to separate the lovers, he vigorously 
carried it into immediate execution, to the grief and dismay of Anne 
Boleyn and Percy. The rudeness and tyranny of Wolsey’s treatment 
of Percy, during their interview on this occasion, offers a striking proof 
of his natural insolence and brutality, which not even his elevation 
and long contact with a court could subdue. The young man was 
reproached and insulted with all the contumely with which a parvenu 
loves to visit those of high birth whenever chance gives him the 
power ; and, unfortunately for Anne, although of an honourable mind 
and good intentions, Percy had not sufficient moral courage to resist 
the tyranny so unjustly exercised over him. 

That Percy, however fondly attached to Anne Boleyn, yielded 
implicit obedience to his stern father’s commands, is proved by his 
marriage with the Lady Mary Talbot, the daughter of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, in 1523 ; which confirms the belief that Anne Boleyn 
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Anne’s was not a nature to forgive or forget injuries speedily. 
Unsuspicious of the real motive of her separation from the object of 
her affection, she believed it originated wholly in the malice and love 
of interference of the cardinal, and by the extent of her displeasure 
against him may be judged the warmth and sincerity of her love for 
Percy, and the bitterness of her disappointment for his loss. But 
time, that best soother of regret, in due season softened, if it did not 
eradicate, hers; and Henry, who probably found a longer absence from 
her insupportable, surprised the family at Hever by a visit, without, 
however, beholding her for whom it was undertaken ; for Anne, either 
through wounded pride or maidenly reserve, confined herself to her 
chamber, nor left it until he had departed: nor did her father wish 
her to see Henry, otherwise he would have commanded her presence. 
This conduct on the part of father and daughter indicated a desire to 
avoid, rather than to encourage, the royal visitor, and probably piqued 
him more to pursue his object than a kind welcome might have done, 
it being a peculiar characteristic in the self-willed and obstinate to be 
incited into persistence by opposition. At all events, this avoidance of 
Iienry by Anne proves that she held out no lures to attract him, and is 
honourable to her father. 

Some time elapsed before the king again presumed to visit Hever. 
The first visit had taught him that the conquest he meditated could 
not be as easily achieved as he had expected, and he set to work to 
conciliate both father and daughter, by showering favours on the first, 
hitherto held back, though well merited by the services of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, until his newly-formed passion for his fair daughter inspired 
him with the desire of cultivating the good-will of the family for his 
own selfish and dishonourable aims. Sir Thomas Boleyn was created 
Viscount Rochford, and appointed treasurer of the royal household ; 
and Sir William Carey, the husband of Mary Boleyn, the elder sister of 
Anne, was made gentleman of the privy chamber. 

Some months elapsed before Anne Boleyn was recalled to court, and 
it does not appear that even then she entertained any notion of the 
king’s attachment towards her. Nor, if she had, would it have either 
surprised or alarmed her ; for such were the freedoms allowed in those 
times, that what in ours are termed flirtations, and censured, were 
then considered harmless, and tacitly permitted, if not approved in 
Bociety. 

She had not long returned to court, when Henry presented her with 
a costly jewel, to which gift she attached so little importance, it being 
then a common custom to make similar ones, that she wore it without 
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any reserve or fear of misconstruction. Emboldened by her gaiety of 
manner, Henry some time after avowed his flame, the confession of 
which, far from meeting encouragement from its object, excited her 
anger and indignation; nor was it until after many apologics, and 
entreaties for pardon, that he was forgiven. It was on this occasion 
that Anne is said to have told him, in the words used by the Lady 
Elizabeth Grey, that “she was tvo good to be a king's mistress.” 
From that moment, unaccustomed to resist the impulse of his ill- 
regulated passions, Henry determined to remove all obstacles to the 
indulgence of that which bound him to the fascinating Anne Boleyn, 
and pursued the necessary steps to procure a divorce from Katharine 
with increased vigour. 

Henceforth he addressed Anne with more respectful homage ; and 
now, for the first time, ambition, hitherto dormant in her breast, or 
lulled to sleep by her deep affection for Percy, awoko, as the brilliant 
prospect of ascending a throne was opencd to her by her sovereign. 

Among the persons whose socicty Anne Boleyn preferred, were 
the celebrated Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and her own brother, 
Lord Rochford, three men whose literary acquirements, refined tasto, 
and elegance of manner were remarkable at a period when these 
qualifications were far from being general. They, too, took especial 
delight in her company, and encouraged her in her taste for literaturo. 

Conversing with her one day while she worked, Wyatt playfully 
snatched from her a jewelled tablet which hung by a lace from her 
pocket, and suspending it round his neck, beneath his dress, refused to 
return it, though repeatedly pressed to do so by her. Ifenry remarking 
that Wyatt frequently hovered around Anne, and feeling somewhat 
jealous of him, entreated her to give him a ring, which he wore on his 
little finger, intending on the first occasion by displaying it to Wyatt 
to make him sensible of Anne’s preference to himself. Playing at 
bowls shortly after with several nobles and gentlemen, among whom 
was Wyatt, Henry affirmed a cast to be his, which the others declared 
not to be so; he, pointing with the finger on which was the ring, 
repeatedly addressing himself to Wyatt, said, “I tell thee, Wyatt, it is 
mine,” laying a peculiar emphasis on the word mine. Wyatt recog- 
nising the ring, took the jewelled tablet from his breast, and holding 
the lace by which it was suspended in his hand, replied, “If it may 
please your majesty to give me leave to measure it with this lace, I hope 
it will be mine,” and he stooped down to meagure the cast. The king 
recognising the tablet, having frequently noticed it in Anne Boleyn’s 
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possession, angrily spurned away the bowls, and exclaimed, “It may be 
so—but then I am deceived!” ! and broke up the game. He then 
hastened to the lady of his love, to whom he revealed his suspicions, 
which she quickly dissipated by declaring the truth, aud Henry became 
more in love with her than ever, in consequence of the jealous pangs he 
had for a brief interval endured. 

From this time Henry kept up a correspondence with Anne, some 
of the Ictters of which still remain in the “ Harleian Miscellany ;” but 
several were purloined and taken to Rome, where they were lodged in 
the Vatican. The motive for the theft of the letters taken to Rome 
may be easily accounted for by the desire of some one of the papal 
emissaries to possess aught which could prove that the urgency of 
Henry to expedite the divorce originated in his passion for some object, 
to the indulgence of which his marriage with Katharine opposed an 
obstacle. This fact he and his advisers were peculiarly anxious should 
be carefully kept concealed from the pope, whom it was Henry’s interest 
to make believe that scruples of conscience only actuated him in his 
desire to repudiate the queen. The lIctters were in French, and breathe 
a fervour and tenderness of feeling hardly to be anticipated from such 
a character. 

For a longer period than so subtle a man and so keen an observer 
could be supposed to remain ignorant of a circumstance which so nearly 
concerned his sovercign, and the result of which might have a great 
influence over his own interest, Cardinal Wolsey was not aware that 
his master’s intentions towards Anne Boleyn were more serious than a 
mere fleeting fancy, that would pass away when crowned with success. 
When the cardinal returned from his embassy to France, whither he 
had been sent to conciliate a friendship between Francis the First and 
Henry, as well as to propose a marriage between the Duke of Orleans, 
the second son of Francis, and the Princess Mary, the surprise could 
only be equalled by the alarm he experienced, when Henry revealed 
his matrimonial engagement with Anne Boleyn. Aware that to 
attempt to shake the king’s resolve on this point would not only be 
utterly useless, but would inevitably draw on himself the displeasure 
of his sovereign, he concealed his feelings, and determined, by delaying 
as long as he possibly could the proceedings for the divorce, to give 
Henry time to be weaned from Anne Boleyn before its accomplishment ; 
counting on the natural fickleness and caprice of his master for the 
probability of this result. 


1 Extracts from the “ Life of Anne Boleign,” by George Wyatt, Eaq., p. 7, printed in Cavendssh’s 
“ Life of Cardinal Wolsey,” p. 427. 
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Cardinal Wolsey felt a peculiar repugnance to Anne Boleyn. 
Whether it originated in having observed certain demonstrations of dis- 
like on her part, occasioned by the recollection of his having broken off her 
engagement with Percy, the only man she ever really loved, or that his 
suspicions of her disposition towards the tenets of Luther had been excited, 
has never been proved ; but certain it is, that Henry’s choice of a wife 
among all his subjects could not have fallen on any one so objectionable 
to the cardinal as Anne. Yet, when he believed that Henry’s views 
were directed to her in a dishonourablo way, Wolsey, forgetful of tho 
conduct it behoved his sacred profession to pursue, in direct violation 
of all morality and decency, encouraged the attachment, and gave fétos 
expressly to afford opportunities for Henry and Anne to meet. 

The decorum of Anne’s conduct for a long time prevented the 
queen from discovering that her husband’s desire to divorce her did 
not originate wholly in the scruples of conscicnce which he affected to 
feel on the subject, or, at least, that another motive urged him more 
impatiently to accomplish it. At asplendid entertainment given to tho 
French ambassador at Greenwich, the homage offered by Henry to Anne 
was so openly displayed, that it excited general remark, and led to 
Katharine’s discovery of the truth. The reproaches of the indignant 
queen awakened no remorse in the self-willed and selfish Henry, who 
only became more anxious to break the bond that still united him to 
an injured woman, whose presence had grown odious to him. It had 
been noticed that ever since Katharine had first heard that a divorce 
was contemplated, she had taken more pains in her dress, and had 
assumed a gaiety and love of pleasure always forcign to her nature, 
but now peculiarly so, when her heart was wounded in its tenderest 
affections, and her mind tormented by all the feelings of jealousy and 
fear. This was the last cffort of a despairing but still loving wife to 
win back her husband, by adopting the light pleasures he enjoyed. 
She even encouraged music and dancing, and mingled in scenes of 
festivity ill-suited to her sober tastes and tortured heart. But vain 
were the attempts to please and conciliate him who looked for 
happiness in another’s eyes! The grave and stately Katharine, formed 
to inspire respect, could ill compete with the young and fascinating 
Anne Boleyn, whose smiles and graces won admiration and created 
love. If all beholders were ready to acknowledge the contrast 
between the past and present possessor of Henry’ affection, how 
much more powerful did he feel it! The very attempt of Katharine 
to please and lure him back, offended and disgusted him; and his time- 
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serving courtiers, seeing his increasing dislike to his unhappy queen, 
and growing passion for her rival, transferred to Anne Boleyn the 
obsequious demonstrations of respect which they had previously paid 
to Katharine. The great mass of the people, however, swerved not 
from their allegiance to their queen, and so strongly manifested their 
dissatisfaction at the neglect and injustice which she experienced, that 
it was found expedient that Anne should leave the court for a time. 
How impatiently she submitted to this step was proved not only by her 
angry declaration when it occurred, “that she would return no more,” 
but by the sullen silence which she maintained, not deigning to return 
any answers to the loving and submissive letters addressed to her by 
Henry during the two months she remained in the country. The 
humiliation of her compelled absence from the court so offended the 
pride of Anne, that to soothe her, a magnificent residence was 
prepared for her in London; but even with this peace-offering she long 
resisted the pressing requests of the king and the commands of her 
father, ero she consented to return to court. The mansion provided for 
her was Suffolk House, on which Henry expended a large sum, to 
prepare it for her reception. So impatient was her royal lover for her 
arrival, that he wrote to urge her to abridge by two days the time 
named for that event. When Cardinal Wolsey busied himself in pro- 
curing this dwelling for Anne, which was near York House, his own 
abode, and probably sclected because of its convenience for Henry’s 
constant visits to her, he little anticipated that he was preparing the 
way for the final loss of that stately pile, which he lent to the king on 
the occasion, but of which Henry ever after kept possession. 

While Anne Boleyn was impatiently anticipating the divorce which 
was to enable her to ascend the throne she so ardently longed to share, 
the disease known by the name of “ sweating sickness” broke out, and 
caused universal alarm in the court. Henry, who had only just com- 
pleted his pedantic treatise on the illegality of his marriage with 
_Katharine, a production of which he was not a little vain, making no 

slight merit to Anne of the labour which it cost him, was struck with 

such superstitious dread by this alarming epidemic, that he consented 
to the representations of Wolsey to send Anne to her father’s seat in 
Kent. To her he pretended that this step was taken in order to 
preserve her from infection, while in truth it was the result of his own 
superstitious fears, as was proved by his effecting a reconciliation with 
his queen, his belief in her sanctity leading him to think that near her 
he would be safe. 
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Anne did not escape the dangerous malady then raging with such 
fury. It assailed her a month after she arrived in Kent, and for somo 
time her life was in danger, and Henry in the utmost alarm. He sent 
his own physician to attend her, and visited her himself soon after her 
convalescence. It was probably during this visit that the joint letter 
supposed to be addressed by Anne and Henry to the Cardinal Wolscy 
was written, but which letter, in a mutilated form, we find given in 
Sir Henry Ellis’s Original Letters as being written by Queen Katharine 
and Henry. 

Once established in Suffolk House, tho open court paid to her by 
her enamoured sovercign and his courtiers, left no doubt on the minds 
of all those who witnessed it, that her position was of a most compro- 
mising nature. Scandal, ever ready to judge by appearances, blazoned 
forth the imagined culpability of Anne, who must have consoled herself 
for present humiliation by the anticipation of future dignity and gran- 
deur, when the homage then offered to her would be justified by her 
elevation to the throne. It was not alone in England that intelligenco 
of her position at court was circulated. The ambassadors from foreign 
courts reported it to their own, and Anne’s reputation was the sacrifice 
paid for her premature assumption of the queenly state, to which she 
hoped soon to have a right. 

The forbearance of Queen Katharine, under the trials to which she 
was exposed, was remarkable. It was only on one occasion, as before 
related, that she is said to have betrayed her consciousness that in Anne 
Boleyn she had arival. Playing at cards with Anne, there was a rule 
in the game that in dealing the cards the dealer should stop on turning 
up a king or queen. It happened that Anne had repeatedly turned 
up a king, which Katharine remarking, exclaimed, “ My Lady Anne, 
you have good luck to stop at a king: but you are not like others; 
you will have all or none.’ 

The opportunities afforded to Henry of sceing the object of his 
passion continually, owing to the contiguity of Suffolk Ilouse to York 
House, only served to increase his affection. Few ever possessed in a 
more eminent degree the powers of fascination than did Anne Boleyn, 
and now determined to reap the reward of so many humiliations, it 
may easily be supposed that she put them all in practice, to secure 
the heart of her lover, who, impatient to cal] her his, waited not for 
their marriage to justify her claim to the honours rendered to royalty, 
but exacted from his courtiers the same observances and etiquette for 
her that were paid to the queen. Anne held her levées, which were 
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far more numerously attended than those of Katharine. She had her 
ladies-in-waiting, her trainbearer, and her chaplains; and dispensed 
patronage in church and state. 

The delays of the proceedings in the divorce, annoying as they 
were to Henry, were still more so to Anne, who, anxious te be extricated 
from the false position in which she found herself, impatiently longed 
for its termination; and possessing an extreme quickness of appre- 
hension, rightly divined that Cardinal Wolsey, however he might out- 
wardly affect to desire its completion, was more disposed to lengthen 
than expedite the proceedings. This well-founded suspicion revived in 
her breast her old dislike to Wolsey, a dislike which only slumbered, 
but was not dead. She urged the king to send Gardiner to Rome 
a second time, to plead for the divorce, and from that period may 
be dated her firm intention to destroy Wolsey’s influence with the 
king. Other circumstances subsequently occurred to increase her 
dislike to the all-powerful minister. It chanced that a book, highly 
estimated by Anne, and said to be no other than Tindal’s translation 
of the Holy Scriptures, but lately completed, had been taken from her 
chamber by one of her ladies, who was engaged in its perusal, when a 
suitor of hers snatched it from her, and took it with him to the 
king’s chapel. Its contents so wholly engrossed his attention, that he 
was unmindful when the service concluded, and continued to read on, 
which so much excited the curiosity of the dean of the chapel that he 
requested the young gentleman to give him a sight of the book, when, 
finding it to be the forbidden translation of the Scriptures, he carried. it 
to Cardinal Wolsey. Anne Boleyn having missed the volume, was 
told the truth, and instantly sent for the young gentleman, who 
having related the affair, she lost not a moment in seeking the king, 
and intreating him for the restoration of her valued treasure. He 
effected this, and, at her request, perused the volume, to which is 
attributed the great change in his opinions which followed. 

Anne, now determined to effect the ruin of him whom she believed 
to be her secret enemy, was enabled to furnish such proofs of the 
cardinal’s duplicity to the king as could not be refuted, which she 
accomplished by showing Henry certain letters from Wolsey to Rome, 
establishing the fact of his playing false to his master. Nevertheless, 
Henry did not abandon his old favourite without reluctance, and more 
than once betrayed such indecision on this point, that it may be sur- 
mised he would not have totally cast him off, had not the vast pecu- 
niary advantages certain to accrue to himself by such a measure urged 
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him on. Anne’s pertinacity to banish Wolsey never subsided. She 
watched every symptom of returning pity in Heury, and by repeating 
everything disadvantageous to the cardinal which she could learn, kept 
up in his mind the displeasure which she had originally excited, until 
she extorted a promise from the king that he would see Wolsey no 
more. 

The bills found against the cardinal for the abuse of his power 
while in office were, it is said, the result of Anne Boleyn’s unceasing 
efforts to ruin him; and so conscious had the fallen favourite become 
of this, that he left no means untried to gain her intercession with the 
king for the mitigation of his punishment. The pity shown by Henry 
when he learned the dangerous illness of the cardinal, some months 
after, proves that his heart was not always inaccessible to gentler 
feelings than those which generally marked his rugged and selfish 
nature ; for he not only sent him a ring, in token of his good-will, but 
instructed Anne Boleyn to send with it some mark of hers. 

The fallen Wolsey would have escaped much humiliation had he 
then died ; for the returning good-will and clemency of the king were 
but of brief duration, and his recovery to something like health was 
soon followed by his arrest for high treason. It was no slight agprava- 
tion to his chagrin, that to the Earl of Northumberland was consigned 
the warrant for his arrest ; and that nobleman, not forgetting that the 
cardinal had been instrumental in destroying the happiness of his 
life, trembled violently with the agitation of his feelings, and treated 
Wolsey very ignominiously, causing his legs to be bound to the stirrups 
of his mule, like a common malefactor. 

It was only at the end of a month’s imprisonment, and an acknow- 
ledgment of being guilty of premunire, that Wolsey obtained his 
liberty, after having, through the medium of Cromwell, humbly but 
vainly solicited the aid of Anne Boleyn in his favour with the king. 
What must have been the secret rage of the cardinal at being compelled 
to sue, and sue in vain, to her whom, however he might have flattered, 
he in his heart despised. Having enriched the royal coffers with his 
possessions, Henry, as a favour, permitted Wolsey to retire to his see 
at York with an income of four thousand pounds a-year, which to him, 
who had so long enjoyed a princely revenue, seemed little short of 
poverty—-a striking example of the vicissitude of fortune and the 
instability of royal favour. Just five-and-twenty days after his arrest, 
the fallen cardinal breathed his last. The vengeance of an injured 
woman was sated by his ruin and his death. 
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It was probably the interviews sought by Cromwell with Anne, to 
solicit her pity for the cardinal, that established a confidence and good- 
will on her part towards him, which finally led to the accomplishment 
of the object for the attainment of which she had so long pined. A 
friend faithful in adversity to the fallen favourite of a powerful and 
despotic sovereign is, unfortunately for humanity, a character as rare 
as it is respectable, and must have impressed Anne strongly in 
Cromwell’s favour, even while she declined the suit he urged. What- 
ever was the origin of Cromwell’s interest in Anne, certain it is that he 
rendered her efficient service when, notwithstanding the king’s passion 
for her, she stood in the greatest need of some aid to strengthen his 
wavering mind. The divorce still desired, and the efforts to obtain it 
now universally known all over the continent, were opposed by all 
professing the Roman Catholic faith. Nor were the reformers less 
inimical to it. It is a curious circumstance, that for once, and only 
once, the pope and his most dangerous opponent, Luther, agreed in 
thinking it better that Henry the Eighth should be permitted to have 
two wives, than to divorce one—an opinion which did not satisfy any 
of the three individuals most interested in the affair. 

Henry, alarmed at the untiring opposition offered to his wishes 
on every side, might probably have abandoned the project, had not 
Cromwell's courageous suggestion of freeing England from the papal 
rule opened a way to the ecnamoured monarch for arriving at the 
final accomplishment of his wishes. The first step taken on the new 
and tortuous path Henry was now entering was the expulsion of the 
queen from Windsor, and the establishment of her rival in her place ; 
which step was followed, in four or five months, by her being created 
Marchioness of Pembroke, the first instance of the creation of a 
female peer. No state nor ceremony was omitted to confer solemnity 
on this act; it took place in Windsor Castle, in presence of the 
king and a vast train of the highest lords and ladies in the land, 
among whom were those of the relations of Anne most likely to 
add splendour to the ceremony. The choice of the title proves 
Henry’s desire to confer more than ordinary honour on his beloved 
mistress, for it had last belonged to the uncle of the king; and with 
it he granted her and her heirs precedence over all other ladies of 
similar rank in the kingdom, notwithstanding that there were then 
two marchionesses standing in near relationship with the royal family. 

From this period the king was accompanied by the newly-made 
marchioness wherever he went, and shortly after he caused to be made 
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known to Francis the First, through the medium of the French 
ambassador then in England, his desire that Anne should be invited to 
go with him to the approaching congress to be held at Calais. The 
passage in the ambassador’s letter to his master Francis the First, 
which refers to this point, is curious. “If our sovereign,” writes Bellai, 
“wishes to gratify the King of England, he can do nothing better than 
invite Madame Anne with him to Calais, and entertain her there with 
great respect.” 

We are led to conclude that this intimation from his ambassador 
was not neglected by Francis the First; for in the October following, 
Anne, attended by the Marchioness of Derby and a retinue of other 
noble ladies, embarked for Calais with the king, whence, in a week after, 
they proceeded with great splendour to Boulogne, to meet the French 
king, where they were entertained in a princely style by that monarch 
during the few days they remained there. Francis accompanied 
Henry and Anne back to Calais, where Henry, determined not to be 
outdone in magnificence, and also to give éclat to his future bride, 
exhibited a splendour never before witnessed in Europe, if we may 
credit the accounts given by the historians who have described them. 
Ata masque which followed the supper given by Henry to Francis and 
his court on the Sunday evening, 28th of October, the Marchioness of 
Pembroke, Anne Boleyn, with seven ladies, in masking apparel of 
strange fashion, made of cloth of gold, slashed with crimson tinsel 
satin, puffed with cloth of silver, and knit with laces of gold, entered 
the state chamber. Then the Lady Marchioness took the French king, 
the Countess of Derby the King of Navarro, and every lady took a 
lord. In dancing, King Henry removed the ladies’ vizors, so that 
their beauties were shown. The French king then discovered that he 
had danced with an old acquaintance, the lovely English maid of 
honour of his first queen, for whose departure he had chidden the 
English ambassador ten years before. He conversed with her some 
little time apart, and the next morning sent her as a present a jewel 
valued at fifteen thousand crowns. 

It is asserted that Francis the First, from private motives, 
encouraged Henry to follow his own inclination to wed Anne Boleyn, 
without waiting any longer for the divorce, and that Henry, soon after 
his return to England, adopted this advice. It has been said that the 
nuptials were privately celebrated at Dover, on the king’s arrival there ; 
while other authorities state them to have taken place in Norfolk. 
The strict secrecy observed proves how much Henry dreaded the 
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unpopularity the measure was calculated to create, but which he risked 
for the gratification of a passion which he had not the self-control to 
subdue. Sir Thomas Wyatt, as well as other historians, declare that 
the ceremony was privately celebrated January 25th, 1532-3, by 
Dr. Lee, in the presence of the Earl and Countess of Wiltshire, and 
other witnesses. Anne was now about thirty-one years of age. 
Henry felt the necessity of boldly pushing forward measures for the 
pronunciation of the divorce, and, in consequence, an assembly of the 
episcopal court was convened, to which Katharine was again cited, 
and on not answering, she was declared contumacious, and the sentence 
of divorce was pronounced by Cranmer. The following Easter,’ on 
April the 12th, the marriage was again solemnised between the King 
and Anne, but this time publicly, the position of the new queen 
rendering such a measure necessary, she being pregnant ; and imme- 
diately after, a proclamation for the coronation of Anne was issued. 
Letters were sent to the proper legal authorities, directing them to 
conduct the new queen, with all accustomed ceremonies, from Greenwich 
to the Tower, and “to sce the city garnished with pageants, according 
to ancient custom, for her reception.” 

The preface to the regal festival, namely, the conducting the queen 
from Greenwich to the Tower, presented one of the most brilliant 
sights ever beheld in England, and well calculated to enlist the patriotic 
sympathies of the nation at large, by exhibiting the splendour of the 
civic fleet, of which all were proud. “The queen ‘embarked at Green- 
wich in a state barge, escorted by no less than fifty barges, with 
awnings of cloth of gold or silk, emblasoned with the arms of England, 
and ornamented with various curious devices, among which the queen’s 
appropriate one of a falcon was eminently conspicuous. The lord 
mayor’s barge was next to the royal one, in which, superbly attired 
in cloth of gold, sat Anne, surrounded by her ladies. A hundred 
barges belonging to the nobility followed, magnificently ornamented 
with silk or cloth of gold, gliding on in harmonious order and to 
measured strains of music. The river was covered with boats ; the 
shores were lined with spectators; and it might be supposed that 
London was deserted of its inhabitants, but for the innumerable multi- 
tudes collected near the Tower, to witness the queen’s disembarkation.” 

On the following day, Anne was conveyed in a litter through the 
streets of the metropolis, attended by a brilliant procession, and attired 
in a style of regal splendour that lent new charms to her person ; and 
on Whit-Sunday the ceremony of her coronation closed. 
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In her uncle, the proud Duke of Norfolk, the queen had a secret 
enemy ; for, a firm supporter of the ancient faith, he looked with 
aversion on her who was accused of leading to its subversion, and eyed 
with bitter jealousy her father and brother, whose influence over her 
he knew to be great. He likewise was enraged that the choice of 
Henry had not fallen on his own daughter, the fair Lady Mary Howard, 
instead of on his niece ; and thus discontented, and bent on injuring 
those he envied, he formed an intimacy with one whose enmities wero 
as stubborn and implacable as his own, urged on by a bigotry still 
greater. This ally was no other than Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, 
a man more desirous of gratifying his own ambitious views, than 
fastidious as to the means to be employed for carrying them into 
effect. The Earl of Wiltshire, who had looked for greater aggran- 
disement when he became the father-in-law of the king, was dissatisfied 
that his expectations had not been realised, and thought that his 
daughter might have accomplished this point ; so that in only one 
branch of her family could Anne hope for sympathy and affection, 
notwithstanding that she had done all in her power to forward the 
interests of all. The branch to which we refer was the Lord Rochford, 
her brother, no less endeared to her by the ties of consanguinity than 
by a congeniality of tastes and pursuits. Lord Rochford, the friend 
and companion of the Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
possessed, like them, a refinement of taste and manners, and a talent 
for as well as a love of literature, which rendered his socicty peculiarly 
agreeable to Anne. In his fraternal heart all her thoughts and cares 
were reposed, and in this dear brother she found her truest friend. 
He had wedded a woman utterly unsuited to him, and who, instead of 
correcting the evil qualities which rendered her so distasteful to her 
husband, resented with bitter hate the indifference he could not 
conceal. The affection between the brother and sister—an affection 
in which only a base and depraved mind could dream of evil—excited 
a rage and jealousy in her breast which only required an opportunity 
to blaze forth into a destructive flame. This bad woman, in right of 
her connexion with the queen, was suffered to be near her at court, 
as was also the Lady Edward Boleyn, the wife of her uncle, although 
both these ladies had always been peculiarly disagreeable to Anne. 

Whatever might have been the levity and love of pleasure attributed 
to Anne previously to her ascending the throne, it was allowed by all 
who approached her afterwards, that her bearing and manners had 
become as dignified and decorous as could be wished, although free 
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from any assumption of undue pride, which would only have reminded 
her subjects that she had not always been so dignified. 

Anne’s successful interference with the king. to protect Latimer, 
drew on her the ill-will of all opposed to the reform, among whom he 
had once been a zealous advocate against innovation, and who, conse- 
quently, became his bitterest enemies when he adopted the new faith. 
Latimer’s counsels helped to establish the change that had already 
taken place in Anne's sentiments ; she had soon found how far short 
fell the reality of gratified pride and ambition from the notions she 
had formed of them, and felt how little happiness their possession could 
confer. She became grave and thoughtful, and the alteration well 
accorded with her new position: her charities were extensive and 
judicious, yet so unostentatious, that their amount surprised many 
when, long after, the truth was made known. 

Although most desirous of a son, Henry bore the disappointment 
of his hopes better than could have been anticipated, and welcomed 
the infant Elizabeth with fatherly affection, if not with joy, acknow- 
ledging her to be presumptive heiress to the crown, and as such to be 
treated. With so much cause for satisfaction, much existed to remind 
Anne that happiness is not long a guest on earth. Circumstances 
occasionally occurred which pained and mortified her, and from which 
not even the power of the sovereign could protect her. The impru- 
dence of Elizabeth Barton, the nun of Bocking, furnished an occasion 
of chagrin to the queen, by her witnessing the sympathy it excited for 
her predecessor Katharine ; and, although exposure and heavy punish- 
ment awaited the instigators or encouragers of the nun’s delusion, its 
effect on the minds of the people did not easily subside. How painful 
is it to reflect that the great Sir Thomas More, however strongly he 
denied all participation in this pious fraud, never wholly exculpated 
himself from the charge; and that Fisher, bishop of Rochester, was 
the dupe and martyr of this artful and wicked woman! The death 
of those people, however, was, it must be recollected, owing to their 
conscientious opposition to the unjust act of Henry in favour of Anne 
Boleyn’s issue, and to the exclusion of the Princess Mary, who was, 
moreover, branded by it with illegitimacy. 

Nor can we acquit Anne, after her marriage, of her jealousy of 
the general consideration accorded to Katharine, and her want of 
kindness to the Princess Mary. For this last unwomanly conduct, so 
much at variance with her whole life, we can find no excuse, unless it be 
the unworthy one of fearing to bring forward the Princess Mary, lest 
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it should remind the people more strongly of her claims, and of the 
injuries inflicted on her mother. The severities practised against 
those who refused to take the oath of the king's supremacy and to tho 
new act of succession, denying the legality of the king’s marriage with 
Katharine, and, consequently, the legitimacy of her daughter, kept 
alive an unpopularity for Anne, which gave great pain to her, one of 
whose weaknesses, if it might so be called, consisted in a warm desire 
to be loved by the people : but, when More and Fisher were ainong 
the victims for their conscientious refusals to take this oath, the esteem 
in which they were universally held created the strongest prejudice 
against her, for whose interest this act of supremacy and succession 
was passed. 

When the account of Sir Thomas More’s execution was brought to 
Henry, he was playing at tables with Anne, and, casting his eyes upon 
her, he said, “ Thou art the cause of this man’s death '” and, rising, he 
left his unfinished game, and shut himself up in his chamber in great 
perturbation. 

About this time died Katharine of Arragon, at Kimbolton, in 
Huntingdonshire ; and the indecent satisfaction of Queen Anne on this 
event did not increase the good-will of her subjects. The persistance 
of Katharine in retaining the title of Queen, after the sentence of 
divorce, which greatly enraged IIenry, must have been the cause of 
Anne’s satisfaction at her death, for then she felt she was indeed the 
sole queen in England. Nevertheless, it was unwise, as well as 
unfeeling, to betray pleasure on such an occasion. She dreamt not 
how soon she would follow to the grave her whose death had gratified 
her! and perhaps her joy disgusted Henry, who is said to have shed 
tears when he perused Katharine’s last letter to him. 

The consideration and respect shown to Anne by the German 
reformers, a8 was proved by the princes of that country, who offered 
to declare Henry the head and protector of the Smalcalde League, 
excited the jealousy of the king. He had sought Anne as the toy of 
his lighter hours, the mistress of his pleasures; and when he found 
that she aspired to a higher sphere of action, his tenderness for her 
soon diminished. He wished her to have no title to admiration, save 
that reflected from being his queen, and was vexed that the influence 
she had acquired over him should be so well known, and redound 
more to her credit than his own. Again Anne gave hopes of becoming 
a mother, and Henry’s tenderness seemed once more to revive, when, 
unhappily for her, a new beauty caught his eye, and captivated his 
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fickle heart. Nevertheless, he still retained the mask of affection for 
his queen, and probably might never have destroyed her, had she not 
one day surprised him bestowing on her rival, Jane Seymour, those 
caresses which she believed he lavished only on herself, while the lady 
received them with a docility which went far to prove to the jealous 
queen that a perfectly good understanding must have been for some 
time established between the lovers. Rage and jealousy, amounting 
almost to phrenzy, took possession of the tortured brain of Anne, and 
the effect of these violent passions produced the premature birth of a 
dead son, and led to the imminent danger of her life. The disappoint- 
ment of Henry at this event could only be equalled by his anger, and 
with the selfishness which ever characterised him, he upbraided his 
suffering wife with a harshness which drew from her the reproach that 
his infidelity and unkindness had been the cause. Stung by this 
reproof, he uttered an oath that she should have no other son by him, 
and left her terrified at the consequence of her own natural but unwise 
recrimination. 

The death of Katharine but a short time previously to the accouche- 
ment of Anne had awakened many grave reflections in the mind of 
Henry. He now felt how much wiser it would have been, had he 
patiently waited for that event—a line of conduct which, now that his 
passion for Anne was cooled, and a new flame kindled in his heart, 
appeared very casy, although he had found it otherwise when he loved 
her. Influenced by his new passion, he was anxious to get rid of Anne, 
in order to wed Jane Seymour, as he had formerly been to free himself 
from Katharine, to wed Anne ; but a simple divorce, to be obtained by 
any pretext, or false accusation to be brought against her, would not 
satisfy him, because, should she survive him,—an event more than 
probable from her being so many years his junior, and from his own 
growing infirmities,—she might interfere to prevent the succession of 
any offspring Jane Seymour might bear him. 

To prevent the possibility of such a contingency, Anne’s life must 
be sacrificed ; and when was the unfeeling and tyrannical Henry ever 
known to pause in any step that could gratify his own wishes, though 
purchased by the ruin of another ? Courtiers are never slow to discover 
when a change takes place in the feelings of their sovereign, or to evince 
their devotion to him by becoming the enemies of those who no longer 
enjoy his favour. It was soon observed that Jane Seymour had banished 
Anne Boleyn from Henry’s heart, and as in the former case, the 
courtiers turned their adulation to Anne from Katharine, so they now 
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directed it to Jane Seymour from Anne. Among the first to notice 
the king’s estrangement from his queen, was the Lady Rochford, who, 
hating her sister-in-law with an intensity that triumphed over every 
womanly feeling, became the ready spy of Henry ; when he, aware of 
the dislike she entertained for his queen, employed her to watch her 
movements. The result may be easily anticipated. This base person, 
now furnished with an opportunity of gratifying her hatred, brought 
forward a charge against the queen and her brother, of a crime so 
terrible that only the vilest could imagine, and the most vicious believe. 
Their frequent interviews, so natural betwecn brother and sister, were 
made the pleas for a guilt, the bare notion of which never could be 
contemplated without horror. The improbability of such a charge 
being credited induced the foes of Anne to prefer other accusations 
against her, and to name individuals holding appointments in the royal 
household, as being her paramours. 

If Katharine found none to plead in her favour, Anne was less 
likely to do so; for having excited the enmity of the catholics by her 
support of the reformers, and these last being too few in number to 
give importance to any defence they might wish to offer for her, she 
found herself unprotected against the machinations put in practice for 
her ruin ; the known estrangement of her husband having turned her 
secret foes into open enemies. Yct, though tortured by the pangs of 
jealousy, Anne exercised sufficient self-control to appear calm and 
courteous, in the hope of winning back the affection of her cruel 
husband, once so devotedly her own. She could not bring herself to 
believe that it was irrecoverably lost—that all the love he once bore 
her, all the hours of happiness they had known—were forgotten for 
ever ; and while he was concerting plans not only against her honour, 
but her life, she was decking her face in smiles to pleasc him, and 
cheating herself with hopes of success. The king convened a parlia- 
ment, the motive for which was kept a profound secret, except to his 
private advisers, for the purpose of annulling the act of succession in 
favour of Anne and her offspring. 

Meanwhile, the constant interviews between Henry and Jane 
Seymour increased his passion for her, and rendered him more 
impatient to break all obstacles that opposed its gratification. He 
avoided the society of the queen, and treated her with a marked 
coldness, most ominous to one who so well knew the implacability of 
his nature. 

The last occasion on which Anne appeared in regal state was at a 
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tournament held at Greenwich, on the Ist of May ; and it was observed 
that her beauty, though lately dimmed by care and anxiety, shone 
forth resplendent. Lord Rochford challenged Norris, and the queen, 
like all present, looked on with interest at the playful combat, when 
the king abruptly left the sport, exhibiting an angry aspect, as if 
displeased by something which he had noticed—a movement which 
alarmed Anne, and induced her soon after to retire from her place. 
The cause of the king’s anger, or, more probably, the studied plea for 
it, is said to be this: the queen, either by design or accident, dropped 
her handkerchief at the feet of Norris, who, being heated in the course, 
took it up, wiped his face with it, and then handed it to the queen on 
the point of his lance. It was not until the following day that Anne 
learned that Lord Rochford, Norris, and two other gentlemen had 
been arrested and sent to the Tower; but distressing as was the 
arrest of her brother, how was her affliction increased, when, after 
dinner, her uncle the Duke of Norfolk, in whom she knew she had an 
enemy, with Sir Thomas Audley and some others, entered the room, 
followed by the governor of the Tower, and revealed to her that she 
was instantly to depart to that place! The duke gave the order so 
rudely, as to indicate that it afforded him more satisfaction than pain. 
“TI am ready to obey the king’s pleasure,” said Anne, with calmness, 
though her pallid face announced the effort it cost her to appear 
tranquil. She waited not to change her dress, but immediately 
resigned herself to the custody of those who had arrested her, and 
entered the barge. Her stern and cruel uncle then informed her that 
denial of her guilt was vain, as her paramours had confessed it ; but 
she earnestly and passionately declared her innocence, and demanded 
to see the king. The Duke of Norfolk contemptuously refused credence 
to her protestations, and his companions, with one exception, followed 
his example, no longer treating her with respect ; a proof that they 
well knew she was prejudged. Having reached the Tower, she was 
confided to the custody of Kingston, its governor—a man remark- 
able for his cruelty, and who, having witnessed the disrespectful 
conduct of the Duke of Norfolk and the other members of the 
council to his prisoner, was not disposed to treat her better. She 
inquired whether she was to be shut up in adungeon. “No, madam,” 
replied he, “but in the same chamber you lodged in before your 
coronation.” 

What bitter memories did these words evoke! and how did her 
present misery become aggravated by the recollection of her past 
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splendour and happiness, when she was last a cherished guest in the 
place now converted to her prison! Well has Danté said— 


“ Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarm del tempo felice, 
Nella misena,” 


and deeply did the unhappy queen now experience this wretchedness. 
“Oh! where is my sweet brother ?” inquired Anne, as a flood of tears 
streamed down her pale cheeks; but Kingston, though not given to 
pity, could not tell her that Lord Rochford was now in the same 
prison. “TI hear I shall be accused with three men,” said the queen ; 
“but if they open my body”’ (and therewith she opened her 
gown), “I can but say, Nay, nay. O my mother! thou wilt die for 
sorrow !” 

The agony of her first hour in the Tower was so intense, that even 
Kingston was moved to pity: but by degrees it subsided into a deep 
sadness, and she entreated that she might reccive the sacrament in a 
closet adjoining her chamber, and resigned herself to tho will of God. 
The unfortunate queen had still new humiliations to endure; for Henry, 
with a malice that haunted his victim even to her prison, appointed 
those of her ladics whom she most disliked to be her attendants there— 
her aunt, Lady Edward Boleyn, and Mrs. Cosyns These ladies fully 
entered into the spirit of the cruel tyrant by whose will they wero 
placed as spies on his unhappy wife. They allowed her no respite 
from their hated presence, and reported every word she uttered, even 
while she slept, and in her troubled dreams revealed the terror and 
grief of her tortured breast. But not satisfied with this inquisitorial 
espionage, they put the most artful questions to her, in order to incul- 
pate her by her own admissions. Frank and unguarded as Anne’s 
nature was admitted to be, it cannot be believed that to two women 
whom she disliked she would have made the avowals which these 
declared, relative to her conversations with Norris—conversations 
fraught with danger to her. 

The reports made to Cromwell by the governor of the Tower were 
founded on the information given to him by the two female spies, who 
repeated every word—nay more, commented on every gesture and 
look of the unhappy prisoner ; each and all so wholly at variance with 
Anne’s character and manner, that hatred alone could give credence to 
such vile tales. Instead of a woman remarkable for talent, education, 
and refinement—rare advantages in an age like that in which she lived— 
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and with a quick apprehension of the peculiarities of those around her, 
and of a ready wit, the conversations of Anne, while in prison, as 
represented by her spies and gaoler, betray a levity, giddiness, want 
of feeling for her own terrible position, and a total absence of self- 
respect and dignity, which accord perfectly with the gossiping style of 
talk of two uneducated and envious women, like those who reported it, 
but which are wholly at variance with what might be expected from 
Anne Boleyn. 

The queen’s love of music furnished another degrading charge 
against her ; for Smeaton, a low-born musician, was one of the men 
with whom she was accused of familiarity, because he had occasionally 
played on the virginals by her command. Such a charge must have 
naturally excited the liveliest indignation in the breast of any proud 
woman, but more especially in one who had worn a crown; yet Anne 
is reported to have referred to this matter without anger or surprise ! 
That she was fully aware that Lady Edward Boleyn and Mrs. Cosyns 
were placed as spies over her, is proved by her saying that “the king 
wist what he did when he put such women as those about her.” And 
yet the assertions of these very persons as to what she said have found 
believers. Of all those who had offered adulation to Anne when she 
basked in the sunshine of her cruel husband’s favour, Cranmer was 
the only one who attempted to speak in her defence, and Cromwell 
alone treated her with respect. 

Notwithstanding the bitter trials she had endured, there were 
moments when Anne’s heart, touched by the key of memory, opened 
to hope ; and as she retraced the proofs of Henry’s past love for her, 
she could not believe that one who so lately had all but adored her, 
could will her death. “He does it to try me!” would she say, after 
one of those deep reveries into which she would sometimes fall, when 
her present misery seemed but as a troubled dream, from which he 
would at last awake her. But when her most cruel enemy, Lady 
Rochford, was deputed by the king to convey a message to Anne, 
commanding her to make a full confession of her guilt, hope fled from 
her for ever, and she prepared to meet her fate with dignity. Her 
last letter to the king was addressed to him soon after her interview 
with Lady Rochford, and bears reference to it ; and, although its being 
written by Anne has been doubted, she was so unassisted by friends 
during her imprisonment, that we may well believe in its authenticity, 
which is also borne out by its being a faithful transcript of her feelings 
and her wrongs. The dignified tone of this letter refutes the reported 
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conversations held by Anne in prison with the spies placed over her, 
and elevates her character. 


QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN’S LAST LETTER TO KING HENRY. 


* Srr,—Your grace’s displeasure, and my imprisonment, are things so strange 
unto me, as what to write, or what to cacuse, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas 
you send unto me (willing me to confess a truth, and so obtain your favour) by 
such an one whom you know to be mine antient and professed enemy; I no sooncr 
received this message by lum' than I nghtly conceived your meammg; and if, as 
you say, confessmg a truth indeed may procure my safety, | shall with all wilhng- 
ness and duty perform your command. But let not your grace ever imagine that 
your poor wife will ever be brought to acknowledye a fault, where not so much as 
a thought thereof preceded. And, to speak a truth, never prince hud a wife more 
Joyal in all duty, and in all affection, than you have ever found m Anne Boleyn ; 
with which name and place 1 could willingly have contented myself, if God and 
your grace’s pleasure had been so pleased. Neither did 1 at any time so far forget 
myself im my exaltation, or received queensinp, but that I always looked for such 
an alteration as now I find; for the ground of my preferment bemg on no surer 
ground than your grace’s fancy, the least alteration, 1 hnew, was fit and sufficient 
to draw that fancy to some other subject. You have chosen me from a low estate 
to be your queen and companion, far beyond my desert or desire. If, then, you 
found me worthy of such honour, good your grace, let not any light fancy, or bad 
counsel of mine enemies, withdraw your princely favour from me ; neither let that 
stam—that unworthy stam of a disloyal heart towards your good grace, ever cast 
so foul a blot on your most dutiful wife, and the infant princess, your daughter. 
Try me, good king, but Iet me have a lawful tnal, and let not my sworn enemies 
sit as my accusers and judges; yea, let me receive an open tnal, for my truth shall 
fear no open shame: then shall you see ether my imnocency declared—your 
suspicion and conscience satisfied—the ignominy and slander of the world stopped 
—or my guilt openly declared. So that, whatever God or you may deternune of 
me, your grace may be freed from an open censure ; and mine offence being so care- 
fully proved, your grace 1s at hberty, both before God and man, not only to execute 
worthy punishment on me as an unlawful wife, but to follow your affection, already 
settled on that party for whose sake I am now as I am, whose name I could, some 
good while since, have pointed unto; your grace bemg not ignorant of my 
suspicion therem. But if you have already determimed of me, and that not only 
my death, but an infamous slander, must bring you the enjoying of your desired 
happiness, then I desire of God that He will pardon your great sin therein, and 
likewise mine enemies, the instrument thereof, and that He will not call you to 4 
strict account for your unprincely and cruel usage of me, at His gencral judgment- 
seat, where both yon and myself must shortly appear, and m whose judgment I 
doubt not, whatsoever the world may think of me, mine innocence shall be openly 


1 Who this person was is not known, or at least is not stated. Miss Strickland suggests that it 
must have been the Duke ‘of Suffolk, but we incline to the belief 1t was Lady Rochford, and that 
the Aim ought to be her. 
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known and sufficiently cleared. My last and only request shall be, that myself 
may only bear the burthen of your grace’s displeasure, and that it may not touch 
the innocent souls of those poor gentlemen, who, as I understand, are likewise in 
strait imprisonment for my sake. If ever I have found favour in your sight—if 
ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath been pleasing in your ears—then let me obtain 
this request; and I will so leave to trouble your grace any farther, with mine 
earnest prayers to the Trimty to have your grace in His good keeping, and to 


direct you in all your actions. 
‘¢ From my doleful pnson in the Tower, this sixth of May, 


“ Your most loyal and ever faithful wife, 
“ ANNE Boieyn.”* 


If Anne had any legal advisers, which is doubted, she was allowed 
no advocate, and was denied any intercourse with her friends or parents. 
Every exertion was used, by the king’s desire, to obtain additional 
evidence against her, Smeaton alone having admitted the crime of 
which he was accused, and the belief of his perjury was general. 
Anne’s women were tempted by promises of large reward if they 
would prove against her, and threatened with heavy punishment if 
they concealed her guilt; but neither rewards nor menaces could extort 
any proof of her culpability from them, and even the hateful Lady 
Rochford could bring no real evidence against her. 

On the 18th of May the queen and her brother, Lord Rochford, 
were brought to trial, in a hall within the Tower; the Duke of Norfolk 
presided, with the Lord Chancellor on his right, and the Duke of 
Suffolk on his left hand. The Earl of Surrey, as Earl Marshal of 
England, was present, with the Duke of Richmond, and twenty-four 
other peers. The queen entered simply attired, and with no vestige of 
regal state. A hood shaded, but did not conceal her face, the expres- 
sion of which was said to have never been more attractive than on this 
trying occasion, when a mingled sentiment of calm but deep sadness 
increased, rather than diminished, the mild dignity of her aspect. She 
was attended by Lady Edward Boleyn and Lady Kingston, neither of 
whom experienced the least sympathy for her. The queen bowed to 
the court, not with the shame or fear of a criminal before her judges, 
but with the modest confidence of a persecuted woman, certain of her 
own innocence, and in her secret soul appealing to a higher tribuna]l— 
that of God. It was a terrible scene, and for the first time exhibited 
in England, to behold a queen openly charged with crimes, among 
which was one from which even the vilest of the sex would shrink 
with horror. While she-listened to the disgusting accusations, often 


1 Harleian Miscellany, vol. i p. 201. 
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did the blush of wounded modesty stain her brow. The witnesses 
brought forward against her could prove nothing to criminate her. 
Their evidence, undefined and contradictory, could easily have been 
rebutted, had Anne been allowed counsel, or had she not been pre- 
judged. Smeaton, the vile and perjured craven, was not brought to 
confront her, for her foes dreaded the effect of her presence on him, on 
which she also counted, for she believed he must quail before her 
indignant glance. 

The prosecution ended, Anne commenced her own defence, and 
such was the effect produced by her simple but cloquent address, 
appealing no less to the common sense of all present than to their 
justice, that many believed she must be acquitted. Of all present, one 
only was impartial ; and how did his appearance, on that awful occa- 
sion, recall the past to the queen. This person was no other than 
Percy, the first, the sole lover of Anne, when, in her girlish days, she 
aspired to no greater ambition than to become his wife. Percy, now 
Earl of Northumberland, betrayed great agitation during the trial, and 
before its termination quitted the court, alleging a sudden illness as 
the cause. When the sentence that she should be burnt or beheaded 
was pronounced, Anne uttered no cry, but, raising up her hands, 
exclaimed,—* O Father! O Creator! Thou art the way, and the truth, 
and the life; Thou knowest that I have not deserved this death.” 
Then, turning to her judges, and fixing her eyes on her cruel uncle, 
the Duke of Norfolk, she said—“ My lord, I will not say that your 
sentence is unjust, nor presume that my appeal ought to be preferred 
to the judgment of you all. I believe you have reason and occasion of 
suspicion and jealousy, upon which you have condemned me; but they 
must be other than those produced here in court, for I am entirely 
innocent of al] these accusations, so that I cannot ask pardon of God 
for them. I have been always a faithful and loyal wife to the king. 
I have not, perhaps, at all times, shown him that humility and reve- 
rence that his goodness to me, and the honour to which he has raised 
me, did deserve. I confess I have had fancies and suspicions of him, 
which I had not strength nor discretion to resist ; but God knows, and 
is My witness, that I never failed otherwise towards him, and I shall 
never confess any otherwise.” 

How unlike the address of a guilty woman, just condemned to a 
violent death, is this calm and dignified appeal ! 

The death of his victim was not sufficient to satisfy the hatred of 
the cruel and tyrannical Henry. She must encounter still sharper 
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agony than a violent death could inflict, by the degradation of her 
child, He willed his marriage with Anne to be annulled even before 
death, then advancing with rapid strides, should release him from wed- 
lock, in order that the illegitimacy of the infant Princess Elizabeth 
should preclude her from disputing the succession with any daughter 
to which Jane Seymour might give birth. The plea for this step 
was Anne’s having been contracted to the Earl of Northumberland 
previously to having wedded with him—a statement wholly untrue, 
and declared to be so by the earl himself. 

On the 17th of May, Lord Rochford and the other accused persons 
were executed. Anne was made aware of this, but her mind was so 
wholly engrossed in preparations for her own approaching death, that 
the loss of a brother so fondly loved was looked on by her as only the 
departure on a journey of a dear friend, whom she would join a few 
hours later. Her prayers to God before whom she was soon to be 
summoned were fervent and frequent, uninterrupted by the presence 
of any one dear to her ; no parting adieus shook her courage or melted 
her heart. Of her child she thought with all a mother’s tenderness, 
praying for her as a dying mother might ; and she earnestly entreated 
Lady Kingston to implore the Princess Mary to pardon any occasional 
slights which she had received from her. 

Those around her were no less edified than surprised at the 
resignation and fortitude which she maintained to the last. She 
approached the block with a calm countenance and a firm step, 
endeavouring to console her weeping followers, among whom was her 
early friend, the sister of Sir Thomas Wyatt, to whom she gave, as a 
parting gift, a small manuscript prayer-book, with a request to wear it 
ever in her breast, as a memorial of undying affection. She besought 
her other attendants to forgive her if she had ever offended them ; and 
then, ascending the scaffold, is said to have addressed those around her 
as follows: “Friends and good Christian people, I am here in your 
presence to suffer death, whereto I acknowledge myself adjudged by 
law, how justly I will not say; I intend not an accusation of any 
one. I beseech the Almighty to preserve his Majesty long to reign 
over you. A more gentle or mild prince never swayed sceptre ; his 
bounty towards me hath been special. If any one intend an inquisitive 
survey of my actions, I entreat them to judge favourably of me, and 
not rashly to admit any censorious conceit ; and so I bid the world 
farewell, beseeching you to commend me in your prayers to God.” 

This address has been very properly doubted. Mr. Secretary 
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Cromwell, whose son and heir was married to the sister of Jane 
Seymour, who had supplanted Anne in Henry’s affection, and who, 
though he owed his present greatness to her, was too much of a courtier 
to give her the least succour in her troubles, was present, and probably 
introduced the words about a gentle and mild prince to please his tyrant 
master. At all events those declarations are not more opposed to 
nature and honesty, than they are to her own words in her letter to the 
king of the 6th of May, that “he must hereafter expect to be called to 
a strict account for his treatment of her, if he took away her life on false 
and slanderous pretences.” She spoke with an unfaltering voico and a 
calm countenance ; and then, uncovering her neck, she knelt down and 
prayed aloud, “ To Jesus Christ I commend my soul!” She laid her 
head on the block, but is said by one account to have refused to have 
her eyes bandaged ; and that such was the effect which their saint-like 
expression produced on her executioner, that he could not strike the 
fatal blow, until, by inducing some of his attendants to approach on her 
right side, he, taking off his shoes, noiselessly advanced on the left ; 
and Anne, hearing the steps on her right, turned her glance on that 
side, when the axe fell on that fair neck, and severed the head from it. 
A Portuguese gentleman, however, who was present, relates that her 
eyes were bandaged with a handkerchief by one of her ladies. A cry 
of grief and horror burst from the spectators when the head of the 
victim fell; but it was hushed by the discharge of artillery, which 
made known the tragical catastrophe, and was the signal to Henry that 
he was free to wed Jane Scymour. 


JANE SEYMOUR, 
THIRD QUEEN OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


Ir the ascent of Anne Boleyn to the throne of Henry the Eighth met 
with well-merited censure, as being purchased at the heavy cost of misery 
to that good and virtuous queen, Katharine of Arragon, whose repudiation, 
and the ingratitude, insults, and cruelties that preceded and followed 
it, broke the proud and loyal heart of the noble Spaniard, what can be 
said of the successor of the hapless Anne, Jane Seymour, who mounted 
the steps of the throne still ensanguined with the warm life-blood of 
her predecessor? That blood—shed only the previous day, and shed 
that the selfish and cruel Henry might remove the only obstacle to the 
gratification of his passion for Jane Seymour—was hardly cold, when, 
forgetting all womanly feeling and decency, Jane plighted her troth to 
the widower of a day—the self-made widower, too !—who had con- 
demned his wife’s head to the block. As Anne Boleyn had betrayed 
her mistress Queen Katharine, and wiled away from her the affection 
of the king, so did Jane Seymour win from Anne the fickle heart of 
Henry, and, indifferent to the anguish she inflicted, and the violent 
death she must have known would follow, to make place for her on 
the throne, thought only of gratifying her own pride and ambition. 

Of all Henry’s acts of cruelty—and they were neither “few nor 
far between”—there is no one more revolting than these bloodstained 
nuptials, the unseemly haste of which have led impartial readers 
to disbelieve the crimes of which Anne Boleyn was accused, and to 
attribute the charges brought against her to Henry’s desire for the 
possession of her unfeeling rival. 

Like Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour is said to have resided some 
years in the French court, and to have filled a similar position in the 
regal retinue of the Princess Mary of England, queen to Louis the 
Twelfth. A portrait of her in the royal collection at Versailles, simply 
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labelled as maid of honour to that queen, appears to be the proof 
adduced of her residence in France ; and as this portrait is a pendant 
to one of Anne Boleyn, both painted by Holbein, and in similar 
habiliments, the evidence, if not quite conclusive, may be received as 
probable. 

Jane Seymour was thé eldest of the eight children of Sir John 
Seymour, of Wolf Hall, Wiltshire. The Seymours were a country 
family of no particular distinction, though tracing themselves from the 
Normans. The mother of Janc, however, a Wentworth, claimed a more 
ambitious descent, and an alliance with princely blood. Whether 
Henry really believed in the truth of this claim, disputed by able 
genealogists, or that he wished to give distinction to the object of his 
choice, certain it is that he applied for and obtained a dispensation, on 
the ground of kindred, for his marriage with his third queen. It was 
not only on this occasion that Henry sought to make it appear that the 
object of his affection had claim to royal blood, for when he ennobled 
Anne Boleyn by creating her Marchioness of Pembroke, he took care 
that the patent should contain an allusion to this point, by its stating 
that a sovereign should surround his throne with many peers, the 
worthiest of both sexes, especially those who are of royal blood. 
There is no doubt this creation was but a preface to the regal dignity 
to which he was bent on elevating her, and the terms of the patent a 
sort of excuse to his subjects for the inequality of the future queen he 
meant to give them ; for, blinded as he was by his passion, he could 
not but be sensible that his wedding a subject must give dissatisfaction. 
How must the heart of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn have trembled, 
and her conscience smote her, when she discovered that one of her 
own maids of honour was enacting towards her the treacherous part 
that she had played towards her royal mistress’ Katharine! And yet, 
although both Anne and Jane were alike culpable in listening to the 
guilty vows of a married man—the husband, too, of their good queen 
—Anne Boleyn was less blameable than Jane, for Anne sought not the 
love of Henry—nay, more, retired from/the court to avoid it, and had 
it not been for the efforts and interfereqce of Cardinal Wolsey, urged 
on by Henry, would have become the wifAof Percy, the object of her 
affection. Long did she cherish this fpassiqn, and resist all the vows 
with which Henry pursued her; while Jany Seymour secretly laid 
herself out to attract the king and win fim from Queen Anne, conscious, 
as she must have been, of the dest ion it must bring down on her 
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unhappy mistress. It is said, that such faith did Anne place in the 
love of the king, that no suspicion of his growmg tenderness for 
another dawned on her mind until the fearful truth broke on it by 
detecting her rival in so familiar a position with Henry, and so 
unresistingly receiving his caresses, that no doubt could be left that 
this habit of dalliance had been of some date. Other authors assert 
that the discovery was made by Anne’s seeing a valuable ornament 
worn by Jane, which, wishing to examine more closely, Jane betrayed 
so much embarrassment, that the queen, growing suspicious, snatched 
it, and found it to contain the portrait of the king ; but we incline to 
the first statement. The queen was then about to become a mother ; 
and such was the shock her frame sustained by the discovery of the 
infidelity of her husband, that the consequences took place which are 
recorded in the life of that queen. 

Henry is said to have waited beneath a tree in Richmond Park, 
where he sought shade from the sun, surrounded:by his train, on the 
morning of the 19th of May, 1536, when the sound of the gun that 
announced the severing of the beautiful head he had once doted on, 
from the fair body so fondly prized, struck on his eager ear, which 
thirsted for the signal that he was free. He uttered an exclamation 
of joy, commanded the hounds to be let loose, the chace to commence, 
and took the route towards Wolf Hall, where his future bride awaited his 
presence. Did no shudder pass over her frame when she greeted the 
self-made widower? Did her hand not tremble when it met the clasp 
of that which had so lately signed the death-warrant of Anne Boleyn ? 
Had she no womanly thought of how often she had beheld that hand 
fondle her late mistress, whom he once loved so passionately? Such 
thoughts, we fear, were far from Jane Seymour at that meeting. She 
saw in her burly lover but the instrument to crown her ambition, him 
who was to elevate her to the throne she longed to ascend. 

The following morning Henry led her to the altar in the parish 
church nearest her father’s seat in Wiltshire, where the nuptials were 
solemnised, in the presence of several of the king’s favourites. After 
the wedding-feast the party proceeded to Marwell, a residence wrested 
from the church by Henry and granted to the Seymours. Thence 
they went to Winchester, where, after remaining a few days, they 
directed their course to London, where, on the 29th of May, Jane was 
presented as queen to her subjects. Loud were the congratulations, 
and exaggerated the compliments lavished on the bride and bridegroom 
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by their obsequious courtiers on this occasion ; and, when parliament 
opened a short time after, the Lord Chancellor Audley, not content 
with noticing the recent marriage of his sovereign with all due respect, 
lavished on him the most fulsome panegyric as a victim to circum- 
stances connected with his two former marriages, and extravagant 
laudation for a third time entering the bonds of wedlock, trying to 
make it appear that Henry did so solely for the good of his kingdom, 
and not to satisfy his own inclination. Audley referred, with an 
unfeeling and indelicate openness, to the guilt of Anne Boleyn, evincing, 
by so doing, that he was well aware of the gross mind of his ferocious 
master; for surely decency ought to have taught him to avoid all 
mention of her. He moved that the infant Princess Elizabeth, daughter 
of the ill-fated Anne, should be declared illegitimate ; as also had been 
the Princess Mary, daughter of the ill-used Katharine of Arragon ; and 
that the crown should devolve on the children, male or female, of the 
new queen, Jane Seymour. Low indeed must have been the state of 
morals, and terrible the dread inspired by the gross sensualist Henry, 
when a lord chancellor could thus outrage common decency and truth, 
in presence of parliament, without one voice being raised in dissent 
to his falsehoods! He must have known the moral degradation of 
those he was addressing, to count on, not mercly their toleration, but 
their approbation. 

Jane Seymour had acquired wisdom by the example furnished 
during the reign of her unhappy predecessor. Without the natural 
gaiety and ready wit so apt to encroach on the dignity of a queen, 
and so dangerous in the wife of a moody and suspicious husband, for 
which Anne Boleyn was so remarkable ; Jane was not tempted into 
any of those levities and repartees which the possession of these 

inating qualities but too often induces. Calm and discreet, no less 

acquired prudence than by natural temperament, she observed a 

lgnified and queen-like demeanour, equally removed from haughtiness 

d familiarity. If she captivated few, she offended none, but pursued 
the even tenor of her way, satisfied with her high estate, and by no 
means disposed to do aught that could risk its loss by incurring the 
displeasure of her lord and master. Little can be recorded of a 
woman so discreet and cautious as Jane during the brief period she 
filled the place vacated by the death of Anne Boleyn. She took 
no part in political intrigues, leaned to no party; and although the 
sister of the ambitious Somerset, never allowed herself to be made the 
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instrument to work out any of his designs. The eighteen months’ of 
her regal life were passed in a manner utterly obsequious to the king, 
and the fear of that axe which had fallen on her predecessor. No 
word or sentence of hers was of sufficient merit to be recorded ; the 
only official act to which her signature is appended is the order for the 
delivery of two bucks to the keeper of the chapel royal: and one of 
the most remarkable facts of her short reign, was riding on horseback, 
with the king and court, across the Thames at Greenwich in the severe 
frost of January, 1537. She is said to have behaved with great 
kindness to the Princess Mary, and to have won Henry to tolerate her. 
Of the helpless infant Elizabeth, then in her fourth year, historians 
give us no reason to believe that she took any notice, although the 
position of the poor child might well excite commiseration and sym- 
pathy, stripped of the title of Princess of Wales, which she had borne 
since her birth, and deprived of a mother by a violent death. Jane 
could not have been deterred from showing kindness to the child by 
any dread of offending her stern husband ; for Henry had Elizabeth 
brought up under his own eye, and invariably evinced great affection 
for her, while towards her elder half-sister he behaved with coldness, 
if not dislike, angered by her long resistance to sign the acknow- 
ledgment of his supremacy, the renunciation of the power of the 
pope, the invalidity of the marriage of her mother with Henry, and 
consequently the illegitimacy of her own birth. It cannot be won- 
dered at that the Princess Mary, then of an age to comprehend 
her own position, objected to sign articles alike contrary to her 
conscience and interest, until finding that nothing else would conciliate 
her hard-hearted and stubborn father, she was compelled to yield. 
Perhaps it was to this obedience to Henry’s wishes, rather than to the 
queen's interference in her favour, that she owed her toleration by 
him, even though Jane Seymour gave proofs of kindness towards her, 
for which Mary expressed her sense of gratitude not only by applying. 
the endearing epithet of mother to her, but by praying God to grant 
her a prince-——a prayer the sincerity of which we cannot help 
doubting, as its fulfilment must shut out herself from her chance of 
the throne. 

Unlike her two predecessors, Jane Seymour was never crowned. 
This ceremony had been postponed owing to the plague, then prevalent 
in London, and most of all in Westminster, where it greatly raged ; 
and when its violence had abated, the queen was in a state that 
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promised to give Henry the longed-for heir, and rendered him foarful 
of exposing her to the fatigue of a coronation. He announced her 
condition with no less pride than satisfaction ; but even then did not 
conceal that he took a much more lively interest in the unborn child 
than its mother. One passage in his letter to the Duke of Norfolk 
furnishes a proof of this, as well as of the coarseness of the writer. It 
is that in which he expresses his intention of remaining near her. 
He writes :—“ Considering that being but a troman, upon some sudden 
and displeasant rumours and broils that might, by foolish or light 
persons, be blown abroad in our absence, she might take to stomach 
such impressions as might engender no little danger or displeasure to 
the infant with which she is now pregnant (which God forbid), it hath 
been thought by our council very necessary that, for avoiding such 
perils, we should not extend our progress further from her than sixty 
miles.” The substitution of taking to stomach, instead of taking to 
heart, shows how much more Henry was sensible of physical than 
moral effects. and that he thought more of his future hcir than of his 
wife, and leads us to believe the reported assertion that when the 
dangerous labour of the queen induced her attendants to ask the king 
whether the infant or mother were to be saved, he answered, without 
a moment’s hesitation, “ The child, by all means ; for other wives could 
be easily found.” On the 12th of October, 1537, Jane gave birth to 
Prince Edward, in Hampton Court Palace ; an event which filled the 
king with transport, and consequently delighted his courtiers. His 
joy was manifested by noisy hilarity, and theirs by an affectation of 
irrepressible rapture. 

This turbulent joy, however gratifying to the newly-made mother’s 
feelings, was very injurious to her in the weak state to which she had 
been reduced ; and the christening, which followed only three days 
after, from appearing at a portion of which splendid but tedious cere- 
mony she was not exempted, proved too much for her exhausted 
frame. This solemn rite took place at midnight in the chapel of 
Hampion Court, with all the etiquette peculiar to such occasions ; and 
when concluded, the infant prince was borne back to receive the 
benediction of his mother, attended by a stately procession, heralded 
by loud clarions, and as loud shouts of rejoicing—a terrible trial to the 
queen in her state of languor, and from the effects of which she never 
recovered. In twelve days after her confinement she resigned her 
breath, ere yet satiety had weaned from her the affection of her fickle 
husband, and while he was still rejoicing in the birth of his new-born 
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heir. Henry, albeit unused to give way to grief, evinced some natural 
sorrow for his lost queen. He wore mourning for her three months, an 
honour he never paid to any of her predecessors or successors, and his 
courtiers observed the same etiquette. All respect and honours were 
shown to the remains of the departed queen. Every insignia of royalty 
was used to attest her dignity ; innumerable masses were offered up 
for the repose of her soul; and, after lying in state till the 12th of 
November, her body was removed, attended by a grand funeral 
procession, from Hampton Court to Windsor for interment, where it 
was laid in the vault of St. George’s Chapel. In the will of Henry, 
directions were found inserted, that the bones of his “loving Queen 
Jane ” were to be placed in his tomb—instructions which were faithfully 
carried into effect. 


ANNE OF CLEVES. 


Tue character of Anne of Cleves differs from that of the greater 
number of our English queens. Neither distinguished for her personal 
beauty nor brilliancy of talent, our attention is arrested by a queen 
who was gifted with such an extraordinary serenity of mind, such 
indifference or insensibility to the gifts of fortune, whichever it might 
be, as to assume a regal diadem without ostentation, and to relinquish it 
without a sigh. One is naturally interested in investigating the 
history of such an individual; and though the particulars of Anne’s life 
prior to her marriage with Henry tho Eighth, have not been much 
dwelt on by historians, the little which has reached us is not unworthy 
of notice. 

Anne, whose father was John, the third Duke of Cleves, was born 
September 22nd, 1517, and educated with her sisters Sybilla and 
Amelia, under the care of their mother Marié, a daughter of William, 
Duke of Juliers, Berg and Ravensburg. The young princesses were 
brought up in the Lutheran faith, but though well instructed in 
reading and writing their own language, they were ignorant of any 
other. We are also informed they were very skilful in needlework, but 
that music and dancing were not suffered to constitute a part of their 
studies, it being the opinion in their country that such pursuits only 
tended to lightness and frivolity of character. 

Even during the lifetime of her father, Anne had been sought in 
marriage by her future husband, King Henry, who after vainly endea- 
vouring to form an alliance with some French princess, whose high 
birth would consolidate his own dignity and security, had turned his 
thoughts to those ladies who were nearly related to the Smalcaldic 
League. In fact, Henry had found the utmost difficulty in procuring 
a wife amongst foreign princesses. He had an evil reputation for a 
husband, which, though it did not daunt Englishwomen, certainly 
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mado foreign ladies shrink aghast. After the divorce of one wife, the 
beheading of a second, and the speedy death of his third, not even a 
throne could tempt a princess of any pretensions to accept the hand 
of the tyrant, now no longer young. He had tried all his eloquence 
in vain at the French court, and the witty Duchess Dowager of Milan 
had refused him with the very natural but very cutting remark, that 
“she had but one head, and could not afford to lose it!” Cromwell 
in a luckless hour for himself, proposed the Princess Anne of Cleves, 
and Ilenry having yielded a ready assent, a treaty was entered into 
with Duke John. Many impediments however delaying the conclusion 
of this, it was finally arranged by Duke Wilham, Anne’s brother, 
after his father’s death, in spite of the strong opposition raised by the 
Elector of Saxony who had married her sister Sybilla. 

Although policy was the basis of this marriage, the ideas of Henry 
relative to the sex were so peculiarly delicate, that he was excessively 
desirous to behold the object of his choice, and Hans Holbein was 
appointed to paint the portrait of Annc to satisfy his curiosity. This 
miniature was enclosed in a box of ivory, delicately carved, in the 
form of a white rose. It unscrewed in two places; in one of which 
appeared the portrait of Henry, and in the other that of Anne of Cleves 
Both box and miniatures were exquisite works of art, and they are still 
preserved at Goodrich Court, in the collection of articles of high historie 
value, made by the late Sir Samuel Meyrick. <A tall robust woman 
had been portrayed to the mind of the English king as his future 
wife, and no sooner had he beheld the portrait than he gave orders 
for Anne instantly to commence her journey to England. It is 
impossible to describe in the narrow limits here allotted, the royal 
progress of the princess from Dusseldorf. Anne quitted her native 
city of Dusseldorf in the month of October, 1539. She travelled 
on the first day as far as Berg, a distance of twenty English miles: 
her next stage was from Berg to Cleve, thence to Ravenstein, after 
that to Berlingburg, Tilburg, Haggenstrete, and then to Antwerp, 
at which place about four miles from the town, she was met by 
many English merchants attired in velvet coats with chains of gold. 
On entering the town itself, Anne was received “with twice fourscore 
torches, beginning in the daylight,” and so brought to her English 
lodging, where she was honourably received, and open house kept for 
her and for her train during one day. The following morning she 
was conducted to Stetkyn by the English merchants, who departed 
after having presented a gift to the future queen, who continued her 
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progress through Tokyn, Bruges, Oldenburg, Newport, Dunkirk, and 
Gravelines to Calais, where she arrived on the 11th of December. As 
she approached that place, Lord Lisle, lieutenant of the castle, and Sir 
George Carew, with a gallant train of noblemen and gentlemon, met 
her and escorted her into Calais, under a royal salute of artillery from 
the vessels stationed there, which was echoed by the ordnance along 
the coast. : 

Anne, detained by adverse winds, remained twenty days at Calais, 
during which she was courteously entertained. Sho sailed from Calais, 
December 27th, 1539, attended by a ficet of fifty sail, and had so 
favourable a passage that she landed at Deal the same day at five 
o'clock, and proceeded to Walmer Castle, where she met with a regal 
welcome. She next proceeded to Dover, and thence to Canterbury. 
At Rochester, Henry, who had privately repaired to the town in the 
height of anxiety to behold his bride elect, obtained a private view of 
the princess which overwhelmed him with vexation and disappointment. 
Tall indeed and of striking proportions, Anne was beyund doubt, but so 
plain and deficient in grace and dignity that in the excessive mortifi- 
cation of the moment, the king exclaimed “they had brought him a 
great Flanders mare, whom he could not possibly love.” To complete 
his annoyance Anne spoke only the German language, of which he 
was entirely ignorant. An interview with the king himsclf did not 
prepossess Anne much more in his favour. Henry brought with him 
a paillet of sable skins for her neck and a rich muff and tippet for 
“a new year’s gift,” and had even sent to say so, but so destitute did ho 
consider the lady of beauty that he would not present them with his 
own hand, but left them to be conveyed to Anne next day by Sir 
Anthony Brown. Returning to Greenwich he lamented his hard fato 
in pathetic terms without receiving any consolation from his courtiers, 
who remarked that kings could not, like their subjects, act to please 
themselves, but their choice must be by necessity guided by others. 
A council was actually called to consider if by any possibility Anne 
could be restored to her friends without the marriage being completed, 
but for reasons of state the king durst not affront her family. Tho 
king had heard of a sort of prior contract between Anne and 
Francis, son of the Duke of Lorraine, and hoped to take advantage of 
this to break off the match, but the ambassadors of the Duke of Cleves, 
on the subject being named to them, offered to produce a formal renun- 
ciation of the contract, which would be in fact an absolute release. Thus 
no hope of escape was left, and Henry was compelled with reluctance 
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to close the affair with Anne, remarking, “that as matters had gone so 
far, he must even put his neck into the collar.” 

Anne meantime awaited Henry’s commands at Dartford. The king 
having decided to marry her even against his will, made a public 
announcement, that Anne should be met and welcomed as queen at 
Greenwich, and at that place five or six thousand horsemen assembled for 
a procession, where Henry and the ambassador of the emperor joined 
them. Anne of Cleves first met Henry in public on the plain of Blackheath, 
near Shooters’ Hill, whence with all the pageantry of pompous state she 
was conducted to Greenwich, where the ceremony of her marriage was 
performed on January 6th, with the splendour befitting the occasion. 

Shortly afterwards, Cromwell, who had been so zealous to bring about 
this match, enquired of Henry with no small anxiety whether he liked 
his queen better? A decided negative was the reply, to which were 
added many unpleasant remarks respecting the queen. After this, 
although Henry was civil outwardly to Anne, and apparently treated 
his minister with his former confidence, such was his real displeasure 
at the marriage, that it led ultimately to the ruin of this minister, who, 
worthy of a better fate, was tried, condemned and executed. 

After Cromwell’s death IIenry’s dislike to Anne was more openly 
evinced. On the 12th of April her dower had been settled by the 
parliament, by which her legal rights as Queen Consort were 
acknowledged. Not long after, her foreign attendants were dismissed. 
Anne seems, therefore, to have been left quite at the mercy of Henry’s 
caprice, who did not scruple to outrage her feelings. It almost 
appears as if the death of Cromwell was designed to deprive her of his 
service and friendship ; for Anne had appeared to seek his counsel on 
more than one occasion, which Cromwell abstained from giving from 
prudential motives. The last appearance of the king and queen 
in public together was at Durham House on the occasion of 
some splendid pageants given in honour of their marriage by Sir 
Thomas Seymour, Sir John Dudley, and Sir George Carew in the 
month of May. After Cromwell’s arrest Anne was sent to Richmond 
by Henry on pretence that she needed the country air. Henry indeed 
was bent upon separating himself legally from an object so distateful to 
him. This intention was known to the house of parliament, who prayed 
him to allow his marriage to be examined, and a convocation being sum- 
moned, particulars of the transaction were laid before it. As an excuse 
for a divorce, Henry again alleged that a prior contract had been made 
for Anne by her father to the Duke of Lorraine at the time she was in her 
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minority, although this had afterwards been annulled by the consent of 
both parties. Moreover, that in marrying Anne himself he had not 
tnwardly given his consent, nor had he thought proper to consummate 
the marriage. These reasons being esteemed satisfactory, the union of 
Henry and Anne was annulled, and tho decision ratified by the 
parliament. 

The conduct of Anne, under the trying circumstances in which she 
was placed, does great honour both to her head and heart. During 
the short period she lived with Henry she seems to have assiduously 
endeavoured to please him, and is said to have taken especial pains in 
acquiring a knowledge of the Englsh language, knowing how uncon- 
genial the “high Dutch” was to the cars of her capricious tyrant. 
The king’s character was, however, but too obvious during even her 
short acquaintance with him: the fate of Katharine of Arragon and 
Anne Boleyn had served Anne as an example. With calmness and 
dignity she received the intimation of her scutence. So placid was her 
manner on the occasion, as to induce a belief that her heart was desti- 
tute of fecling. That was not, however, the case, but clearly Henry 
had never tried, and certainly had not gained her affections, and she 
resigned her ties with him without regret, so readily, that the vanity of 
Henry was sensibly mortified. She yielded a ready assent to the 
propositions made by him, that she should be treated as an adopted 
sister, and next to the qucen or his daughter, enjoy the honours of 
precedence. These conditions, with the still more weighty assurance 
of an annual settlement of 3000/, procured her willing assent to the 
proposed divorce. There was, however, one point on which Anne 
testified some spirit. She had quitted her native country as Queen of 
England, and would not return thither under any inferior dignity. 
The residue of her days she accordingly passed in England. 

Anne was Queen of England only six months, and ere her divorce 
from Henry, his fickle heart had formed an attachment to Katharine 
Howard, who was destined to supply her place on his throne. During 
the short period that Anne was Henry’s wife, she certainly did study to 
please the capricious lord in whose power she had become placed by 
destiny. Even before her divorce was announced, she had made herself 
mistress of the English tongue, and soon after adopted the style of 
dress of her new countrywomen. After the divorce, however, was 
carried out, Anne sunk into apparent insignificance, “ no more being said 
of her than if she were dead.” Yet the accounts of contemporaries 
show that she passed her time in a quiet and pleasant domesticity, 
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extremely beloved wherever she was known, and truly kind to the poor. 
She possessed at first the manor of Bletchingly, which was afterwards 
exchanged for that of Penshurst. Her time, at some seasons, was passed 
at Richmond, at others at Ham or Dartford, and she maintained her 
intimacy with the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth. She survived her 
mother’s death, which took place a.p. 1543, and that of the fickle- 
minded Henry the Eighth, who terminated his existence in 1547. 
Katharine Iloward’s death must have caused Anne’s tranquil heart to 
shudder at her own narrow escape ; and the king’s subsequent mar- 
riage with Katharine Parr would further enlighten her upon her 
own good fortune of exemption from the caprices of so variable a 
character. She survived the young Edward the Sixth, and attended 
the coronation of Mary, on which occasion the Princess Elizabeth rode in 
her carriage in the royal cavalcade. The death of Anne of Cleves 
took place at her palace at Chelsea, July the 16th, 1557, in the fourth 
year of Mary’s reign, and the forty-first of her own age; and her 
funcral was solemnised in Westminster Abbey with royal splendour by 
the quecn’s orders. 

At tho fect of King Sebert, the original founder of the edifice, lies 
the last remains of a quecn, who certainly merited better treatment ; 
for although not gifted with the mental attainments of Katharine of 
Arragon, the graces of Anne Boleyn, or of Jane Seymour, she pos- 
sessed qualities which were calculated to adorn her station, had they 
not been blunted by adverse circumstances and the will of an impe- 
rious and arbitrary tyrant. 


KATHARINE NOWARD. 


QvuEEN Katharine Howard, Henry the Eighth’s fifth consort, was sprung 
from the imperial house of Charlemagne, being the descendant of the 
lovely and amiable Adelais of Louvaine. Simgularly enough, she was 
also cousin-german of Anne Boleyn. 

Lord Edmund Howard, father of the queen, had distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Flodden Field, and received, as a recompense, the 
forfeited Dukedom of Norfolk, with the honour of knighthood. By his 
wife Jocosa, daughter of Sir Richard Culpepper, of Hollingbourn, in 
Kent, he had a numerous family. Katharine was his fifth child, and 
supposed to be born about 1522. After the death of Jocosa, Lord Howard 
married Lady Dorothy Troyes. The loss of a mother in her tender 
infancy, was Katharine’s first misfortune ; the second, was her removal, 
on the death of her grandfather, Lord Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, to the 
care of his widow, Agnes Tylney. This lady grievously neglected the 
important trust reposed in her, and suffered Katharine to associate 
freely with her waiting-women, whose apartment she shared. These 
persons unhappily were of a most abandoned character; and thus early 
thrown into immediate association with vice, it was no wonder that the 
events transpired which threw afterwards a dark cloud over the 
brightness of the illustrious house to which she owed her origin. 

Encouraged by the female attendants of her grandmother, Katha- 
rine, at the early age of thirteen, was induced to give encouragement 
to the presuming addresses of Henry Manox, a performer on the 
virginals, who had been attracted by her youthful beauty while 
employed as her instructor, during her stay at Horsham, in Norfolk. 
With this man, who was of a very profligate character, Katharine had 
several stolen interviews ; but her attachment, if such it could be called, 

‘» was interrupted by her guardian’s removal to Lambeth, on the occasion 
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of the coronation of Anne Boleyn, Katharine’s cousin, and the christen- 
ing of the infant Princess Elizabeth, which took place a. p. 1533. There 
Katharine commenced another acquaintance equally derogatory to her 
high birth and dignity, with Francis Derham, a gentleman employed in 
the service of her uncle the Duke of Norfolk. Derham, being a favourite 
with the aged duchess, aspired to the hand of the lovely girl thus unhap- 
pily thrown in his way, and to whose society he found no difficulty in 
gaining access, surrounded, as she still was, by her grandmother’s 
household. 

The artful Derham contrived to insinuate himself so far into 
Katharine’s regard as to obtain an exchange of love-tokens. He 
effected this by aiding her in her necessity for money to purchase 
various articles of female finery, which, though coveted by the young 
and rising beauty, were beyond her reach. So grateful was Katharine 
for his attention, that she actually yielded her consent to become 
his affianced wife. Such an acknowledgment was then considered 
binding, and even now would in Scotland be esteemed a lawful 
marriage. Katharine consented that Derham should address her as 
his “ wife,” and agreed to give to him the name of “husband.” After 
this Derham was privately admitted into the society of his betrothed ; 
his presents to her continued to be received, and, on his departure on 
a distant expedition, all his money was entrusted to her care! Alas! 
how tangled a web was fast weaving round the footsteps of England’s 
future queen ! 

When the aged grandmother of Katharine, who had blindly been the 
cause of all this injury to her young relative by her own utter neglect, 
was made at last acquainted with what had been going on under her 
roof, such was her indignation that she is said to have vented it in 
“blows” on Katharine, but Derham was beyond her power. 

The matter was concealed from scrutiny for the sake of the illus- 
trious house, on which a member had brought shame and sorrow. The 
wretches who had led their young charge into so perilous a path were 
discharged from the service of the old duchess, and Katharine herself 
was placed under a severe personal restraint. The salutary effect of 
this change of treatment soon became obvious by an alteration in her 
own conduct ; for from that time, in her progress towards maturity, she 
improved in every feminine grace, accompanied by that modest reserve 
which should be woman’s natural inheritance. When, therefore, 
Derham privately sought to renew his intercourse with her, he found 
that an insurmountable barrier existed in the altered feelings of the 
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young lady herself. For the present, therefore, he returned into 
Ireland, 

Henry the Eighth is supposed to have first met Katharine Howard 
at a banquet, soon after his union with Anne of Cleves. The contrast 
with the phlegmatic queen ho had selected made the loveliness of the 
opening beauty yet more conspicuous, and the conquest was complete. 
Katharine was speedily appointed maid of honour to Queen Anne, and 
is said to have attracted notice for her propriety of conduct in this 
new office, in which capacity she certainly acted more conscientiously 
than either Anne Boleyn or Jane Scymour had done towards their 
royal mistress of that day. As a matter of course, the divorce ot 
Henry followed this new attachment, and within a few days or hours 
after that event was publicly announced, the king was privately 
united to Katharine Howard, who in the following month was publicly 
introduced at Hampton Court as his queen. After this she accompanied 
her husband to Windsor, and was his companion in a royal progress 
through the country. 

Nothing could exceed the fondness of Henry for his new consort, 
whom historians describe as beautiful in person and graceful in 
demeanour, while her exccedingly youthful and childish manners added 
fresh charms in the eves of her royal spouse. She acquired the king’s 
entire confidence, which was extended to her whole family; and, so 
desirous was Henry to exhibit his private happiness to the nation, that 
he gave orders that a solemn public thanksgiving should be offered up 
to Heaven, for the blessing bestowed on him in such a wife! The 
blissful dream of his love was not, however, destined to be of long 
endurance. The very day following that ceremony, Cranmer forwarded 
to him the particulars of Katharine’s early life, which have already 
been disclosed to the reader. These had bcen communicated to the 
prelate during the late royal progress into the North, and had the 
effect of drawing tears from the eyes of the hitherto enraptured and 
happy Henry ! 

The dreadful discovery of Katharine’s guilt was brought about by 
the persons who had early implicated her in crime. The women who 
had been her first associates, and were acquainted with every particular 
of her infancy, finding her elevated to the regal dignity, made use of 
this information to secure their own advancement. Thus Katharine, 
entirely at their mercy, was forced to receive their communications ; 
and herself, ignorant of the art of writing, was compelled to admit 
Francis Derham into her household as her own private seeretary, 
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to prevent exposure of the letters they addressed to her. Lady 
Rochford, the very person whose intrigues had been the ruin of her 
cousin, Queen Anne Boleyn, was moreover Katharine’s principal lady 
in waiting: through her intervention Katharine had a long interview 
with her relative Thomas Culpepper, whose object seems to have been 
to expostulate with her on her imprudence in admitting Derham again 
into her confidence, but who from the lateness of the hour selected 
became involved in the suspicions attached to Katharine. 

After the first burst of passion and indignation, Henry summoned 
his couhcil, and caused the persons from whom the information which 
implicated Katharine had been received, to be strictly questioned. 
After this, the criminal parties were apprehended, when Derham con- 
fessed boldly “that a promise of marriage had been exchanged 
between himself and the queen, many years previous to her union 
with the king ; that they had lived as man and wife while he was 
in the service of her grandmother, the Duchess of Norfolk ; that 
they were regarded in that light among the servants in the family ; 
that he was accustomed to call her wife, and that she had often 
called him husband, before witnesses ; that they had exchanged gifts 
and love-tokens frequently, in those days; and that he had given 
her money whenever he had it.” Since Katharine’s marriage with 
the king, he solemnly denicd that any familiarity had taken place 
between them. 

The king’s feelings may be imagined, at finding that the idolised 
Katharine was so entirely unworthy of his affection. He would not 
encounter an interview with her, nor send any message; but the 
council in a body waited on her, to inform her of what had occurred. 
Katharine vehemently asserted her innocence; but, on being left to 
herself, fell into fits, which were so violent as to endanger her life. 
Afterwards, when she found the testimony of others had made it fruit- 
less to deny her guilt, she signed a full confession, upon which she was 
attainted, together with Lady Rochford, of high treason, by an act of 
Parliament, which also declared most of her family guilty of misprision 
of treason. This act contained the extraordinary clause, that if in 
future the king, or any of his successors, should marry a lady in whose 
character any flaw existed, any person knowing such to be the case, 
should incur the same penalty; while the lady herself, for concealing 
her fault, would likewise be declared guilty of high treason. This 
law was, however, repealed in the following year. 

The degraded quéen had been removed from Hampton Court to 
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Sion House, and thence was afterwards conveyed to the Tower, where 
she passed one night, that which preceded her execution. 

Derham, Manox, and Culpepper had been executed immediately 
after their confession, and their heads were placed over London Bridge. 
During the interval between the discovery of the queen’s guilt and her 
punishment, the aged Duchess of Norfolk was committed to prison, 
where grief and terror caused her to be seized by a dangerous illness. 
She was, however, as well as the other members of her family, finally 
pardoned after the death of her grandchild, Katharine learnt in suc- 
cession all these sad particulars, during the brief interval that preceded 
her own fate. The Duke of Norfolk, her uncle, was her only sur- 
viving friend who could have averted her doom by exertions in her 
behalf, but she had offended him, and he abandoned her in the hour 
of anguish, as he had done his other niece, Anne Boleyn, and various 
other of his relatives. 

The royal assent to the attainder of Katharine Howard having been 
obtained, the queen was conducted to the scaffold on the 13th of 
February ; that same scaffold on which Anne Boleyn, no less beautiful 
than herself, had recently suffered death. Lady Rochford was the 
companion of Katharine, and suffered with her; a just retribution for 
her conduct towards Anne. The queen received the fatal stroke with 
a composure which in the minds of some of the witnesses led to the 
belief of her innocence, and Lady Rochford imitated the demeanour of 
her mistress. As soon as the exccution of the sentence was over, the 
mangled body of Katharine was removed without any funercal honours, 
and deposited near the remains of her equally unfortunate predecessor 
in the affections of Henry—Queen Anne Boleyn, within the walls of 
the Tower. 

Thus died King Henry’s fifth wife, who, notwithstanding her early 
failings, appears clearly to have been guiltless of any of the crimes 
against the king which were laid to her charge. She was put to death 
without trial, and in violation of all the constitutional safeguards of 
human life which had been raised by the laws of England against the 
evil passions of tyrants. But no such tyrant as Henry the Eighth 
ever polluted any throne. His character has been admirably drawn by 
Sir Walter Raleigh,—* If all the patterns of a merciless tyrant,” he 
observes, “had been lost to the world, they might have been found in 
this prince.” 


KATHARINE PARR, 
SIXTH QUEEN OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


KATHARINE Parr, although not of a noble, was of a very ancient 
descent, connected by both her parents with some of the noblest 
families in England, and even with royalty itself. She inherited the 
blood of the Saxon kings, as well as that of the great houses of Neville, 
Earls of Westmoreland, the Marmions, Champions of England, and 
others of nearly equal dignity. Her relationship was, therefore, much 
clearer than that of Henry the Eighth with some of his former queens 
for whom he claimed the distinction, although in this instance he did not 
deem a dispensation from the pope necessary, on the ground of consan- 
guinity. Katharine Parr, who is said to have been born in 1513, lost 
her father when not more than five years old; but this loss was little 
injurious to her future welfare, for her mother, a domestic and sensible 
woman, bestowed such pains on her education as to fully cultivate her 
abilities, which, even while yet in childhood, gave proof that they were 
of no ordinary stamp. It is pleasing to look back on the domestic 
picture of the fair and youthful widow Lady Parr, surrounded by her 
three children, two daughters and a son, to whom she devoted all 
her thoughts and time in the tranquil solitude of the country-seat 
bequeathed to her by her husband, while yet young enough—being 
only in her twenty-second year when her husband died—to entertain 
projects of forming another marriage. 

Under the care of this excellent lady, and with the tuition of 
those capable of instructing her, Katharine Parr acquired a knowledge, 
not only of the usual rudiments of female education, but of ancient 
and modern languages. Far from considering her studies as a weari- 
some task, she applied to them with a diligence which proved her 
pleasure in them, and her maturity bore plentiful fruits of her industry 
and love of learning. 
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Katharine married at a very early age the Lord Borough, a 
descendant of the de Burghs, celebrated in the reign of Henry the 
Third by the prominent part taken by one of its members, Hubert de 
Burgh, Earl of Kent, in the transactions of those troubled times. 
Many years the senior of his youthful bride, and with children by a 
former marriage older than her, Lord Borough found no cause to regret 
having chosen a wife of such tender age. They are said to have lived 
harmoniously during their union, and he died when she was only in her 
sixteenth year, leaving her a large dowry, which, added to her personal 
charms and cultivation of mind, rendered her one of the most attractive 
women in England: no wonder, then, that she had many suitors. 
Lord Latimer, although past his youth, and twice a widower, was the 
preferred ; nor can this preference be attributed to mercenary motives, 
for Katharine’s own fortune precluded these, though the vast woalth 
and noble seats of Lord Latimer might have tempted a less-richly 
dowered bride. Lord Latimer was the father of a son and daughter 
by his second wife, and such was the judicious and gentle conduct of 
Katharine towards them, and her unvaried kindness to their father, 
that she secured the affection and formed the happiness of the family. 
So admirable were the qualitios of Lady Latimer, and so prudent and 
decorous were her manners, that she was looked up to with an esteem 
and veneration seldom accorded to so youthful a woman. She passed 
the greater portion of her time in the peaceful seclusion of the 
country, discharging with zeal and tenderness the duties of a wife and 
stepmother, proving herself the soother of the cares and infirmities of 
an elderly husband, and the friend and adviser of his son and daughter. 
Though of acquirements so superior to the generality of her sex, sho 
was totally exempt from the pedantry and free from the pretension 
which so often detract from superior knowledge in the young and 
beautiful. That she had already learned to think for herself may be 
concluded, when—with a husband old enough to be her father, and a 
prejudiced if not a bigoted Roman Catholic—she, without embittering 
the peace and happiness of her conjugal life by a single argument on 
religious subjects, had sincerely turned her strong mind to the reformed 
religion, the seeds of which were now planted to bring forth their 
fruits at a later period. 

Of Lord Latimer’s devotion to the Roman Catholic faith, a strong 
and to himself a dangerous proof was given by his joining, as one of 
the leaders, the band associated in the north of England under the 
name of the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” and headed by Robert Aske, to 
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demand a restoration of the church property and monasteries, which 
led to an open insurrection, when an appeal to the sovereign was found 
ineffectual. 

Katharine soon after her husband’s pardon for his participation in 
this affair again became a widow, and by this event a large dowry was 
added to her income, including the manors of Cumberton, Wadborough, 
and several other estates in Worcestershire. At liberty to follow the 
bias of her own convictions, she now turned to the study of that creed 
which the opposition that might naturally be expected from her late 
lord had previously prevented her from openly avowing. Assisted in 
her rescarches after truth by some of the ablest advocates of the 
reformation, she soon embraced with pious fervour the tenets she could 
no longer doubt. The courage evinced by Katharine Parr in thus 
confronting danger, was no less remarkable than the piety which led 
her, while yet a youthful and lovely woman, in the possession of great 
wealth, and uncontrolled mistress of her own actions, to turn from the 
fascinations of pleasure, and the admiration she was formed to 
command, to devote her time to higher, nobler aims, in the study of 
her adopted religion, and the practice of its duties. But the austerity 
of her life, so unusual in her sex and at her age, did not deter suitors 
from seeking her hand. Among the most brilliant of these was one 
who had captivated many a female heart by his personal attractions, 
gallant bearing, and the art with which these advantages were exhibited 
when he wished to please. But perhaps the fair object to whom he 
now directed his attention was less struck by his manly comeliness, 
great as it was reported to be, than by the knowledge that hé leaned to 
the creed she had adopted ; for although Sir Thomas Seymour could 
not be considered a religious man, the mere fact that he preferred the 
reformed to the ancient faith, must have pleaded greatly in his favour 
with Katharine, whose heart, softened by his assiduities, yielded itself 
to his keeping, and won her to consent to bestow her hand on him at 
no very distant day. Fate had decreed that this marriage was not to 
be, or at least not then ; for Katharine, who had already been the wife 
of two elderly widowers, was reserved to become the sixth wife of a 
third, and of no less a personage than her liege sovereign. That she 
was already well acquainted with the king, is proved by her kinsman, 
the poet Throckmorton. By her influence a persecution of Sir George 
Throckmorton, by Cromwell, Henry the Kighth’s secretary, was put an 
end to, and Cromwell’s own fall precipitated. This fact, which shows 
her influence with the king, took place in 1540, nine years before her 
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marriage with him. She, herself, came in for some of the spoils of 
Cromwell’s estate,—amongst others, the manor of Wimbledon. 

She at first met the king’s advances with more of distrust and alarm 
than with gratified ambition. The fate of most of her predecessors 
must have served as an awful warning to any woman selected by 
Henry to replace them ; for, however conscious of her own purity, the 
well-known caprice of that sclf-willed tyrant, and the unhesitating 
cruelty with which he obeyed its impulses, could not fail to make her 
tremble at placing her destiny in his power. Fear, in Katharine’s case, 
was aided by her affection for another, in opposing the suit of him who 
was more accustomed to command than to sue. 

This reluctance on her part only served to increase the ardour of 
Henry, who plied his suit so successfully, that Katharine at length 
assented to become his bride, ere the period prescribed by etiquette 
for her mourning for Lord Latimer had expired. What became of Sir 
Thomas Seymour, while Henry wooed and won his intended wife, 
history does not inform us. Too expericnced a courtier to risk 
offending his royal master and brother-in-law, by disputing the hand 
of Katharine, he probably now wished to conceal that he had ever 
sought it, and nothing during the king’s life leads to a supposition that 
he believed any attachment between his queen and brother-in-law had 
ever existed. 

The nuptials of Henry with Katharine were solemnised in July, 
1543, at Hampton Court, with all befitting state, in the presence of the 
daughters of Iienry, and several of the lords and ladies most esteemed 
by and connected with the sovereign and his bride. Among these was 
the Earl of Hertford, the sight of whom must have reminded Katharine 
of her broken vows to his absent brother, if ambition had not at last 
wholly triumphed over more tender feclings. This, the sixth marriage 
contracted by Henry, excited no dissatisfaction in his subjects, and na 
envy or dislike towards the object of his choice. It seemed to be well 
understood that it had not been achieved by any aspirings or intrigues 
on the part of Katharine, whose reputation for virtue, prudence, and 
moderation, had acquired her general esteem and respect. Her 
elevation served not to detract from her noble qualities. Undazzled 
by the splendour that surrounded her, she, from the commencement of 
her marriage, performed towards her husband and his children the 
duties of an attentive wife and a kind mother, soothing the irascibility 
of a temper never good, but now rendered more intolerable by the 
infirmities entailed by his increasing age, and the result of his gross 
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habits of self-indulgence. No longer able to enjoy those sporta for 
which his obesity and shattered health unfitted him, Henry pined for 
his wonted amusements, and brooded over the change in himself with 
gloomy forebodings of the final issue. If the choice he had made in 
his advanced age could not bring him all the pleasure he might have 
anticipated in the possession of a wife still youthful and handsome 
enough to excite love, it at least secured him a tender and assiduous 
nurse, and an intelligent and sweet-tempered companion. Without 
her, deplorable must have been the declining years of this relentless 
tyrant. To Katharine, how lght in the balance in which human 
happiness is weighed, must have appeared the dignity and grandeur to 
which she had been raised, in comparison with the price with which 
she had purchased it ! 

A more pleasant, although scarcely a less difficult task for the 
queen, was that of the discharge of her maternal duties. The unfeel- 
ing and capricious conduct of Hfienry to his offspring had created in 
their breasts sentiments of dislike, if not hatred, towards each other. 
The Princess Mary was too old when she lost her royal mother not to 
comprehend and bitterly feel the insults and injustice heaped on the 
head of that virtuous queen—insults which must have abridged her 
life—and had been too long accustomed to be considered and treated 
as heiress to the throne, not to feel the injustice of being robbed of her 
birthright, to make room for the daughter of Anne Boleyn, the hand- 
maid of her mother. She, the scion of a regal race, with the proud 
sangre azula of Spain flowing in her veins, must have looked disdain- 
fully on the child of Anne Boleyn and the son of Jane Seymour, even 
had she not been stigmatised as illegitimate—a wound inflicted no less 
deeply on her loved mother’s fame than on her own pride. How 
difficult, then, must it have been for Katharine Parr to have reconciled 
the jarring elements of dislike natural to the position in which the 
offspring of Henry had been placed, and to weave even a slender and 
temporary web of affinity between them! That she succeeded in 
winning their affection while guiding their studies, there can be no 
doubt. Proofs of this exist in their letters to her, as well as in the 
harmony in which they are reported to have lived,—convincing and 
irrefragible arguments in favour of the goodness of her heart, the 
excellence of her temper, and the soundness of her understanding. 

While thus conscientiously and tenderly fulfilling her conjugal and 
maternal duties, Katharine found herself, very soon after she entered 
upon them, placed in a position not only difficult, but dangerous to her 
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own safety. Her devotion to the principles of the reformation, while 
it won her the esteem and reverence of those who espoused and advo- 
cated them, awakened the fears and excited the dislike of those opposed 
to any change. Some persons of little note, but of unspotted characters, 
had formed a religious pact, professing opinions of dissent from the six 
articles, still held inviolable by the church and state. Information 
having been given to the leaders of the adverse party, they, suspicious 
that the queen tacitly favoured these humble reformers, though she 
did not, and perhaps dared not, openly extend her protection to them, 
induced Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, to plead with the king for 
permission that a search should be instituted for the discovery of 
books meant to propagate the reformed faith. 

Here we find the very prelate who had so lately pronounced the 

-nuptia. benediction on Henry and his queen, actively employed in 
sowing the first seeds of dissension between them—seeds so calculated 
not only to destroy the happiness of both, but to endanger the life of 
one ; for the unrelenting cruelty of the king was too well known not 
to give rise to the thought of the possible, if not probable, result to 
Katharine, if she incurred the displeasure of her stern husband. 

Little was found to justify suspicion ; but that little, consisting of 
some commentaries on the Bible, and an unfimshed Latin concordance, 
offered sufficient cause, to those who were predisposed to find one, for 
casting into prison John Marbeck, a chorister, in whose house they 
were found, and three individuals with whom he was associated. 
These three were tried and scntenced to the stake ; but Marbeck, 
more fortunate, escaped this terrible death, some one having interceded 
for him with the king. What must have been the feelings of the 
queen at this barbarous cruelty exercised towards men guilty of no 
crime except the alleged one of entertaining tho same creed as 
her own ! 

A good understanding was soon established between the Princess 
Mary and Katharine, which was the less to be expected from the great 
difference in their creeds—a difference which the proximity of their 
ages enabled them soon to perceive. Nothing was left undone on the 
part of the queen to encourage the king to render justice to both his 
daughters by assuring their position at court, not only as his acknow- 
ledged offspring, but as having a right, in case of the failure of male 
heirs, to succeed him on the throne; allowing, however, precedence to 
any children to which the present queen should give birth. Her step- 
son, Prince Edward, experienced the most unvarying attention fro 
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Katharine. She took a lively interest in his studies, and incited him 
to diligence in them by her judicious counsel and example, while he, 
in return, evinced not only a profound respect, but a warm affection, to 
his gentle monitress. 

But while thus praiseworthily discharging her duties to her royal 
husband and his offspring in the domestic sphere, Katharine was by 
no means neglectful of the etiquette and stately grandeur which 
appertained to her queenly dignity, and which she scrupulously 
maintained in demeanour, manners, and dress. Calm and reserved, 
yet gracious, she strictly avoided ever compromising, even in small 
things, as well as in great, the respect due to the throne. Her dress 
was not only remarkable for its splendour, but still more so for good 
taste and attention to its becomingness—a coquetry which is perhaps 
the only pardonable one in a married woman who wishes to keep 
alive the admiration of her husband. If Katharine’s beauty, which 
all acknowledged, and her taste in dress, which all approved, excited 
in the breasts of others the admiration she only sought to maintain 
in that of her sovercign, the dignified reserve of her manners so 
effectually precluded all approaches to familiarity, that not even an 
eye dared indicate, nor a tongue utter a sentiment, less profoundly 
respectful than was meet to reach the ear of a queen. The jealous 
Henry, exacting as he was, never found cause for reproof, and must 
have often been made sensible, by the force of contrast, of the 
difference between the decorous Queen Katharine and the gay and 
thoughtless Anne Boleyn, whose levity furnished such weapons to her 
enemies for her destruction. Her clevation to the throne did not 
effect any change in the love of study, which had been a peculiar 
characteristic in Katharine from her early youth ; nor did this love of 
grave studies prevent her from those feminine occupations with the 
needle to which learned women are seldom prone. She is said to have 
excelled in embroidery, and to have left many proofs of her rare skill 
in it. The address of Katharine succeeded in maintaining her influence 
over the bluff Henry—a fact proved by his appointing her regent 
during his expedition against France in 1544, and leaving the heir to 
the crown and the two princesses solely in her charge. The king 
had previously elevated some of Katharine’s near relatives to the 
peerage; her brother he created Earl of Essex and Marquis of 
Northampton, and on her uncle, Lord Parr, he bestowed the office of 
lord chamberlain. Indeed, to all her relatives was the king’s favour 
extended, in compliance with her wishes; for she was extremely 
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attached to them. The Earl of Hertford was appointed by Henry to 
take up his abode in the royal palace with the queen-regent during tho 
king’s absence—a proof that Henry had conceived no suspicion of 
Katharine’s former attachment to Sir Thomas Seymour, the younger 
brother of Lord Hertford ; otherwise, with his jealous tendency, he would 
not have furnished occasion, by the residence of the carl in the same 
house with the queen, for more familiar intercourse with Sir Thomas. 

It was probably during Henry’s expedition that Katharine wrote 
the work entitled “ The Lamentations of a Sinner,” which has acquired 
her such celebrity ; for, notwithstanding its brevity, it certainly 
displays remarkable ability and great theological learning, mixed 
with lavish flattery of the king. 

The regency of Katharine offers nothing remarkable. If courtiers 
could find no subject on which to lavish their compliments to her, her 
enemies could find no basis for blame, the best proof of the prudence 
and caution with which she exercised the power confided to her ; and 
Henry found on his return, after the surrender of Boulogne, a wife as 
submissive as before, and anxious to resign her high office into his 
firmer hands, glad to be released from the heavy responsibility, of 
which, however, she had proved herself so worthy. Tho appointment 
of Sir Thomas Seymour to the office of gentleman of the king’s privy 
chamber, by bringing him into immediate contact with the royal house- 
hold, must have been painful, if not trying, to the feelings of Katharine. 
To be exposed to behold daily one whom she had for the first and only 
time of her life loved, must have reminded her of hopes of happiness 
crushed when they were the brightest; and the fear of her fond 
remembrance being revealed, even by a glance, cither to her jealous 
husband or her former lover, must have often haunted her. Henry had 
now grown as frightful in person as he was in mind. His obesity had 
increased to a degree that rendered him a moving mass of bloated 
infirmities, offering a remarkable contrast to the handsome and brilliant 
object of her first affection. If Katharine felt this, she so well concealed 
it, that never could the prying eyes of those around her discover 
aught to draw even the slightest suspicion of her former preference to 
their minds. 

Although certainly the most esteemed, if not the most passionately 
loved, of Henry’s queens, Katharine Parr was never crowned. “Motives 
of economy, and not any want of respect, were the cause of this omission 
in her case,an omission of etiquette at which she was too prudent to 
experience any regret, being well acquainted with the difficulties 
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under which the royal finances were then labouring, and which 
compelled Henry to have recourse to his parliament for relief. 

Had Katharine been vain of her erudition, she must have been 
gratified by the high opinion entertained of her acquirements by no 
less grave and learned a body than the university of Cambridge, 
as testified by a letter from that college addressed to her in Latin, 
entreating her protection with the king, when they dreaded, and not 
without reason, that he meant to take advantage of the license granted 
by parliament, to possess himself of the incomes of colleges for his own 
use, and that, consequently, Cambridge would share the general fate 
which menaced all others. Katharine’s pleadings in favour of this 
university were successful, and there is a charming mixture of naiveté 
with well-acted modesty in the letter in which she announced to the 
learned body that it had nothing to fear from the king, and the gravity 
with which, while renouncing all pretension to crudition, she delivers 
her advice on the studies to be professed and pursued by the students. 
This letter, like all others written by her after her clevation to the 
throne, contains such flattering and dexterous compliments to the king, 
as indicate her tact and fear of exciting any jealousy in him by aught 
that could be deemed a pretension to the learning which he was 
ambitious to obtain credit for, and which had acquired for him the 
unmerited title of Defender of the Faith, a title to which Katharine had 
infinitely a better claim by her own writings, and by the encouragement 
she afforded to the translation of the scriptures. 

Heavy days had now fallen on the king, who bore them not more 
patiently, because increasing infirmity had long heralded their approach. 
The great obesity, which had for a considerable period rendered 
exercise a painful if not an impracticable exertion, now turned to a 
dropsy, which precluded even a change of posture without aid, while 
the torture inflicted by the ulceration in one of his legs left him no 
repose. It was now that Henry learned truly to appreciate the 
obedient wife and gentle nurse, who watched by his couch, and soothed, 
if she could not mitigate, his sufferings. Her delicate hand alone 
applied the remedies recommended by the medical attendants, and 
dressed the disgusting wound, a task at which even a menial might have 
shuddered. Her mild azid cheerful temper suggested, and her sweet 
voice whispered words of hope and comfort, when the past had 
assumed the power of stinging her husband with remorse, the present 
had become insupportable, and the dread future appalled him. 

The selfishness of Henry led to his according an increased and 
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increasing favour to the tender nurse on whom he now depended for 
all the ease and earthly consolation he could still hope for; and this 
growing favour alarmed the jealousy of those who wished to confine all 
influence over their sovereign to themselves. To destroy this sole 
blessing left to Henry in his infirmities, was the fixed aim of these 
ambitious men; but how to accomplish this object against one so 
blameless as Katharine, puzzled cven them, although their brains were 
fertile in schemes for mischief. The adoption and firm adherence of 
the queen to the reformation furnished the only chance for the success 
of their project to injure her. Henry, when he abjured the supromacy 
of the pope, did it to carry out his own views, and was much more 
influenced by worldly than spiritual motives. He wished that his 
subjects should transfer to him the implicit devotion they had 
previously yielded to the pope, and was disposed to resent, as little 
short of treason, and to pumish with the utmost severity, any dissent 
from his own creed, which, while it rejected certain portions of the 
dogmas of the ancient faith, retained all its bigotry and fanaticism. 
Hence, urged on no less by his own aversion to the slightest appeal 
from his opinion on religious as well as on other subjects, than by 
those who were inimical to the queen, he declared his intention of 
visiting with the heaviest penalties all those who presumed to entertain 
opinions at all differing from his own in points of faith. JTlow far the 
grievous state of his body might have influenced his mind on this 
occasion, is for those to reflect on who are disposed to find an excuse 
for his indomitable tyranny, which, not content with governing the 
lives of his subjects in this world, sought to interfere with their hopes 
of another and a better. To attack the queen openly would have 
been too bold a measure for the wily men who sought her destruction ; 
they therefore first turned their attention to a person in whom she was 
supposed to feel a strong interest, and from whom they anticipated that 
the blow aimed might rebound to the quecn. Anne Askew, a youthful 
and fair matron of gentle blood and of no inconsiderable erudition, 
had adopted the tenets which Katharine was more than suspected of 
favouring, if not maintaining, and had been in consequence expelled 
from the conjugal roof by her bigoted husband. Repudiated by him, 
she devoted herself to the extension of the religion she had professed, 
and by so doing had attracted the notice and increased the displeasure of 
those opposed to it. It became known that the queen had accepted 
books written in support of the new faith from this lady, and on this 
circumstance it was hoped that a charge could be grounded against 
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her for the reading of prohibited works, the penalties for which were 
tuen very severe. 

Anne Askew, the unfortunate victim of these persecutions, under- 
went many species of torture to extort from her some acknowledgment 
that might implicate the queen ; but her firmness of character defeated 
the hope of Katharine’s enemies, and none of the cruelties practised on 
her could wring from her a single admission that could injure the 
queen. Even to the last act of the tragedy—her terrible death, when 
the flames encircled her tortured frame, the heroic victim maintained 
her constancy ; and those who beheld her martyrdom were so struck 
by the seraphic expression of her countenance, that they proclaimed that 
she had already begun to reap the reward of her virtue by her triumph 
over physical agony, owing to her thoughts being elevated to that 
Heaven in which she had won a place. 

Secret information had been given to the king that the Lady 
Herbert, sister of the queen, was much addicted to the study of 
prohibited works on religion, and this information, joined to the sole 
imprudence of which Katharine could be charged, awakened the 
enmity of the crucl and moody tyrant. The imprudence to which we 
refer is, the queen’s having occasionally entered upon controversial 
subjects, which, although maintained on her part with perfect good 
temper, and an avoidance of aught which might be deemed offensive 
to the king, had, nevertheless, displeased him. The not adopting his 
opinions on all subjects was a sin of deep dye in his eyes, but the 
advocating her own was decmed an unpardonable one. He expressed 
his dissatisfaction in the presence of the Bishop of Winchester, one of 
Katharine’s bitterest enemies; and he, emboldened by this encourage- 
ment, ventured to disclose all that his enmity could suggest to the 
disadvantage of the queen, expressing, at the same time, his wonder 
that she dared to oppose one allowed by all to be so well versed and 
deeply grounded in thcological points as the king. Thus, by the most 
lavish flattery, he increased Henry’s overweening vanity, and awakened 
his ire that any one dared to wound it, and so effectually did the wily 
prelate work on the worst feelings of his master, even going so far as 
to accuse the queen of evil intentions towards him, that Henry yielded 
to persuasion that articles of impeachment against her, and all the 
ladies of the court whom she most trusted, should be drawn up; that 
the most rigid search should be made in their apartments, in order to 
discover some books or papers that might serve to implicate the queen; 
who was to be arrested and conveyed to the Tower. These articles, 
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with the order for her arrest, to which her life might be the sacrifice, 
were fortunately dropped, accidentally, in the palace, by Chancellor 
Wriothesley, after Henry had affixed his signature to them, and were 
found by one of the queen’s household, who immediately delivered 
them to her. Unsuspicious of the danger that menaced her life, the 
discovery which now burst on her must have filled Katharine with a 
terror and dismay, which the consciousness of her own innocence of 
any crime could not dispel. The shock brought on a severe illness, 
during the paroxysms of which Henry’s hard heart relented, and he 
condescended to visit her, for which favour she expressed such grati- 
tude that he was moved; and when, the following day, the queen 
visited him in his chamber, he so well concealed his displeasure as to 
treat her with great kindness. Nevertheless, he introduced the subject 
of religion, on which, had not Katharine been warned, she might have 
sealed her cwn doom, by once more maintaining the arguments which 
had previously angered him. But now, on her guard, she assumed 
such an entire submission to his sentiments, and so judiciously flattered 
his self-love, by admitting his superior knowledge and wisdom on all 
matters, that he became disarmed, and upon her artfully declaring that 
when she had previously pretended to dissent from his opinions, it was 
solely to turn away his thoughts from his bodily ailments, and to acquire 
some portion of the vast knowledge in which he so far excelled all 
others, he embraced her with renewed affection, forgetful that, but a 
few days before, he had signed the order for her arrest, a preface in all 
human probability to one for her death. MIenry’s anger fell heavily 
on those who had planned the destruction of Katharine, which they 
never would have dared to do, had he not encouraged it by censuring 
her in their presence in a moment of petulance ; and, no sooner had 
her well-timed submission and adroit flattery restored her to his 
favour, than he visited on others the blame, of which conscience might 
have told him he merited even a larger share than they. Katharine 
never revealed to the king her knowledge of the danger she had 
incurred, a great prudence on her part ; nay more, when Henry bitterly 
reproached the Lord Chancellor, calling him by the most opprobrious 
names, she endeavoured to mollify his anger, and to plead for her 
enemy, without appearing to know how or why he had displeased his 
sovereign. The Bishop of Winchester, the mover of the plot against 
the queen, Henry would no more see, and ever after spoke of him in 
terms of hatred. 

It must have been a difficult task for Katharine to conceal from her 
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capricious and cruel husband the dread and insecurity under which 
she laboured from the hour in which she discovered how nearly she 
had approached the terrible fate to which he had doomed her. Her life 
after this must have been, during the remainder of his, an unceasing scene 
of anxiety, distrust, and circumspection. She must have trembled, lest 
the utterance of a sentiment, or even a word, might excite the king’s 
anger, and risk the uncertain tenure by which she held existence. Never- 
theless, she continued as tender a nurse and as cheerful a companion as 
if she knew no dread, and Henry’s affection and confidence in her was 
for the time restored. How loathsome must the proofs of this rekindled 
fondness have been to its object, may easily be imagined, when the 
state of the king’s bodily suffering and mental anxiety are considered. 
With a bloated person, that rendered every movement not only 
impracticable, but even the attempt a torture, and an ulcerated leg 
that exhaled the most offensive odour, the queen must have thought a 
crown dearly purchased at the price of sitting day and night by 
his couch, during the tedious time that intervened, before his 
death released her from so heavy a trial. His temper, always bad, 
became insupportable as he approached lis end; and cruelty, with 
him an instinct, increased as the time drew near when he could no 
longer exercise its dictates. His dying hours were fraught with horror, 
offering a fearful lesson of the results of an ill-spent life. 

If we may credit the statements of more than one of his historians, 
Henry, when death overtook him, was on the point of bringing a fresh 
charge against his queen for heresy; but these statements appear 
almost too terrible for belief, except that, like the eastern tyrants, 
whom in many points he resembled, he might wish that the object of 
his gross love should not survive him, and therefore decided to doom 
her to death when he could no longer hope to retard his own 
departure from life. 

That Katharine could have had no suspicion of Henry’s last 
intention to destroy her, is proved by her unfeigned surprise and 
disappointment, when his will was made known to her, on finding that 
she had not been appointed to the regency nor intrusted with the care 
of the youthful Edward. Her annoyance on this occasion betrays that 
ambition still lived in her breast, notwithstanding that she had seen 
enough, Heaven knows, to have revealed the worthlessness of the fulfil- 
ment of its highest yearnings. The affection always professed towards 
her by the youthful sovereign must have led her to believe that she 
might still retain a powerful influence over him; but the Earl of 
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Hertford, who had determined to take charge of his nephew, allowed 
no opportunities to the queen to cultivate the affection of which she 
imagined she had sown the seeds too carefully to doubt a plentiful 
harvest. 

Perhaps the hope of gaining access to the youthful king may have 
induced Katharine to violate all etiquette, in receiving the vows of 
her former suitor, Sir Thomas Seymour, ere yet the grave had closed 
over her royal husband. Sir Thomas was the younger brother of the 
Earl of Hertford, now become Duke of Somerset, who held full power 
over the king ; and as Sir Thomas was also uncle to the sovereign, and 
had been appointed one of the regency till the king’s majority, 
Katharine might naturally enough have thought that through this 
connexion she might again be brought in contact with Edward. 
Whatever might be the motive, certain it is that she had many private 
interviews, and at night too, with her admirer, who plied his suit so 
perseveringly, that in little more than four months from the death 
of Henry she bestowed on him her hand. The imprudence of the 
secret interviews between Katharine and Seymour, followed by their 
nuptials so long before etiquette or even decency could tolerate such 
a step, seems the more unaccountable when the extreme prudence and 
discretion of Katharine, through all her previous life, is remembered, 
and that she had now arrived at the mature age of thirty-five, a period 
at which passion is supposed to have less influence than in youth. 
Katharine must have becn well aware that her marriage so soon after 
her widowhood would be deemed wrong, for it was kept concealed for 
some time ; and she rendercd herself liable to the charge of duplicity, 
by addressing, after she had wedded Seymour secretly, and during 
the early days of her marriage, a letter to the king, filled with 
expressions of affection to his late father. Conscious of the censures 
that she had incurred, Katharine is suspected of having advised 
Seymour to enlist the king’s sympathies in their favour, and to induce 
the unsuspecting Edward to plead for his uncle with her, after that 
uncle’s suit had been rewarded with her hand. Certain it is that 
Edward wrote to her to advise the marriage, and to promise his pro- 
tection to the pair. He wished to contract it some weeks after it had 
been secretly solemnised ; an artifice which, if really planned by her, 
was not creditable on the part of Katharine, whose previous good 
conduct could not have prepared the world for this change. 

These untoward nuptials furnished an excuse to Somerset, of which 
he readily availed himself, to denounce, with the utmost severity, the 
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ill-assorted marriage of his brother. Fearful of the influence which 
the queen and her husband might acquire over the king, to the injury 
of his own power, he loudly censured Seymour, and refused to allow 
Katharine the possession of the valuable jewels bestowed on her by 
Henry during his lifetime. She was debarred access to the king, and 
the protector now treated her with an unceremonious want of courtesy, 
and even of justice, that must have goaded her to anger, by intimating 
that when she condescended to become his sister-in-law, he ceased to 
consider her a queen. But it was not the ambition alone of Somerset, 
although that was a potent motive for his ill-treatment of Katharine 
and his brother, which induced him to betray such enmity to them. 
A dislike had long subsisted between the queen and the wife of the 
protector, which now, no longer concealed on the part of the latter by 
respect for the station of the former, broke loose from all constraint. 
The Duchess of Somerset had the insolence not only to refuse to pay 
those honours to the queen which she had hitherto, as in duty bound, 
accorded to her, but positively pretended to take precedence of her. 
The slights and affronts offered to Katharine by her sister-in-law, and 
the injustice committed towards her by the protector, could be ill 
brooked by one who had shared a throne, and who was by no means 
deficient in pride and spirit. The sense of these annoyances must have 
been bitterly aggravated by Katharine’s consciousness that she had 
drawn them on herself by her ill-advised and indecorous marriage with 
the object of her former flame ; and being, soon after her nuptials, 
declared, in a state that gave promise of her becoming in due time a 
mother, the anxiety and indignation to which she was often made a 
prey must have greatly tended to impair her health. 

Nor were these the sole trials and annoyances to which Katharine 
was exposed. Some infinitely more fatal to her domestic happiness 
assailed her. The Princess Elizabeth had resided with her since the 
death of Henry, as well as previously, and the familiarity to which a 
daily intercourse seldom fails to lead, by degrees became so marked 
between Seymour and the princess, as to occasion great pain to the 
queen. Elizabeth, a lively and attractive girl of fifteen, was a 
dangerous temptation to have continually before the eyes of a man at 
all times more disposed to yield than to resist it; and although no 
more blameable impropriety than romping may have ever been 
contemplated by Seymour, the evident pleasure it afforded him 
wounded her who had sacrificed so much to become his wife, and 
who, now in a state that demanded his affectionate attentions, found 
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that her husband preferred a game of romps, often verging on, if not 
passing, the bounds of propriety, with her youthful step-daughter, 
to a téte-ad-téte with herself. It appears quite clear that, however 
Katharine might at first have permitted these indecorous familiarities 
between her husband and the Princess Elizabeth, they at length 
excited her jealousy, and she endeavoured to check them. Finding 
this more difficult than she had anticipated, she took measures for 
the removal of the princess from her house. This step was fortu- 
nately carried into effect without any disagreeable words, or aught 
approaching a misunderstanding on either side; and a friendly 
intercourse was maintaincd between Katharine and the princess, by 
letter, up to the death of the queen. 

In August, 1548, the queen gave birth to a daughter, and, seven 
days after, resigned her life, not without strong suspicions having been 
excited that her husband had hastened that event, owing to his attach- 
ment to the Princess Elizabeth, to whose hand he presumed to lift his 
eyes. The suspicion of this iniquitous conduct on the part of Seymour 
was founded on some vague reproaches uttered by Katharine in the 
presence of her attendants, and probably when in the delirium of the 
violent fever which caused her death. Those around her saw nothing 
in the manner of her husband to justify suspicion of his guilt. Ho was 
watchful and affectionate to her ; and the vague reproaches she uttered 
might be easily explained by the well-known proneness of all persons 
under the influence of delirium to accusc those most dear to them of 
unkindness, even while recciving proofs of the utmost tenderness and 
care. 
The fate of Katharine’s husband, Lord Thomas Seymour, is well 
known to the readers of history. He was beheaded on Tower-hill, 
March 20th, 1549, on a charge of endeavouring to supplant his elder 
brother, the Duke of Somerset, in the office of guardian to the king. 
Thus he perished only six months and fourteen days after Katharine’s 
death. His ambitious brother, also at a later day, fell by the same 
fate. It has generally been supposed that the child of Lord Thomas 
and Queen Katharine, Mary Seymour, died unmarried; but Miss 
Strickland has satisfactorily shown that this was not the case. After 
having been stripped of her hereditary property, she married Sir Edward 
Bushel, and from her are descended the Lawsons of Clevedon and 
Hereford. 


LADY JANE GREY. 


THERE is no character in English history which has excited a deeper or 
a purer interest than that of Lady Jane Grey. Though she perished 
by the axe of the executioner before she had reached her twentieth 
year, we forget that she was little more than a child as we contemplate 
the wisdom and the noble fortitude which she displayed in that brief 
career of existence. We listen to the words of a sagacity as profound 
as the piety which animated them ; behold her, under the pressure of 
unfortunate circumstances, passing from a throne to a violent death 
with a calm propriety and a lofty philosophy which leave irresistibly 
behind them the impression of a mature and deeply-experienced 
woman. Lady Jane Grey was a mere girl, who had been brought up 
in the highest walks of life, close to the throne, and with the varied 
objects of human ambition thickly scattered under her very feet, and 
yet had from actual childhood treated all such things with the indif- 
ference of a stoic, and embraced the better part of religion and of 
intellectual pleasures with a devotion that could not have been exceeded 
by the most portionless, unallied, and time-worn, philosopher. It was 
only in her fourteenth year that Roger Ascham, finding her at Brad- 
gate, reading her Plato, while her father and mother were with their 
friends out hunting, and expressing his astonishment that she was not 
partaking the pleasures of her family, received the startling answer, 
* Alas! good folk, they never felt what true pleasure means ; I wisse 
all their sport in the park is but a shadow to that pleasure that I find 
in Plato !” 

Such a singular taste in one so very a child, and which continued 
with her to the last, would have led us to suspect that she possessed 
more head than heart, had not history put it beyond a doubt that she 
was as affectionate and tender in her disposition as she was extra- 
ordinary in her capacity, the elevation of her taste, and the extent of 
her acquirements. In the freshness of her teens Lady Jane Grey had 
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reached a perfection of womanhood, which the solemn circumstances of 
her early death stamped with an immortality of admiration, and made 
her a model to her sex at once noble, beautiful, and worthy of imitation, 
from the purity with which she lived, and tho greatness with which 
she died. 

Lady Jane was not only of a high, but an ancient lineage. She 
was descended from Rollo, chamberlain to Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
who is said to have obtained from that prince the castle of Croy, in 
Picardy: hence the name corrupted into Grey. From this root 
spring the numerous branches of the Grey family; the Greys of 
Groby, of Wilton, and Ruthyn. We may, however, shorten the long 
genealogy, and descend at once to the individual who first attracted 
much notice from the historian. Tlis was John de Grey, the son and 
heir of Lord Grey of Groby, who married Elizabeth Woodville, 
daughter of Sir Richard Woodville, created Earl of Rivers, on Elizabeth, 
in her widowhood, marrying Edward the Fourth. 

The family of the Greys new rose into sudden notice and import- 
ance. No queen who ever sate on the throne of England so zealously 
and perseveringly advanced all her relatives to the utmost possible 
pitch of worldly rank and greatness, both by using the favour of the 
monarch, and by matching them with the members of great aristocratic 
houses. Elizabeth’s first husband, John de Grey, was slain at the 
battle of St. Alban’s ; and, as recorded in her life, it was in the act of 
soliciting the king to restore the confiscated property of her two sons, 
Thomas and Richard, that she made such an impression on the 
susceptible heart of Edward, as led to her advancement to the throne. 
The eldest son, Thomas, became, by succession to his father’s title, 
Lord Grey of Groby, and was created by his father-in-law, Edward 
the Fourth, in 1471, Earl of Huntingdon ; but he afterwards resigned 
this title, and was created Marquis of Dorset in 1475. His son and 
heir, Henry Grey, was not only Marquis of Dorset, but Baron of 
Ferrers, Groby, Astley, Bonville, and Harrington. He may be consi- 
dered, in point of rank, as one of the most powerful noblemen of his 
time. In the first year of the reign of his kinsman, Edward the Sixth, 
he was constituted lord high constable of that monarch’s coronation, 
and elected knight of the garter. In 1550, the fourth year of that 
reign, he waS appointed justice itinerant of all the king’s forests ; 
and, in the next year, warder of the east, west, and middle marshes 
towards Scotland. His ascent in rank and power did not stop here. 
In early life he married Katharine Fitzalan, daughter of the Earl ot 
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Arundel ; and she dying without issue, he again married, and this 
time to a near connexion of the king, namely, Lady Frances Brandon, 
eldest daughter of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by Mary, widow 
of Louis the Twelfth of France, second daughter of King Henry the 
Seventh, and youngest sister of King Henry the Eighth. It was 
impossible in a subject to mount nearer to the throne itself. His 
wife was daughter of a queen of France, grand-daughter of Henry the 
Seventh, and niece of Henry the Eighth. In consequence of this 
alliance, he was created Duke of Suffolk, his wife’s brothers and sisters 
having died without children. 

Of this nobleman, Lady Jane Grey was the eldest daughter. She 
was thus born in the highest possible rank of a subject, and, as it 
proved in those times, in a most giddy and dangerous eminence. The 
reigning monarch, in his tenth year, was her first cousin, only once 
removed. He was surrounded by ambitious courticrs, amongst whom 
her father held a most conspicuous place ; and, as the king approached 
manhood, whether he lived or died, the desperate attempts at securing 
the chief influence in his court was pretty certain to place a young 
lady of Jane’s beauty, talents, and position, in the very centre of the 
perilous vortex of ambitious intrigue. As it happened, Lady Jane was 
held in readiness by her relatives to become his queen, if he arrived at 
years of maturity, and on its becoming clear that the failing health of 
the young monarch rendered this impossible—equally ready to succeed 
him. From her very birth, Lady Jane, formed by nature to adorn 
domestic life by the exercise of the highest virtues and talents, was 
destined by her connexions to become the victim of their ambition. 

Lady Jane Grey is supposed to have been born about the year 
1537, at Bradgate Park, a seat of her father’s, a few miles from 
Leicester. The estate still remains in the family, and the ruins of the 
house, still standing in the ancient park, are visited with deep reverence 
by thousands who have in their youth read with lively emotion the sad 
story of this extraordinary woman. The education of Lady Jane 
appears to have been commenced early, and carefully prosecuted. Her 
principal preceptors are said to have been John Aylmer, afterwards 
Bishop of London, and the celebrated Roger Ascham. She is said to 
have made great progress in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Arabic, 
French, and Italian. We cannot suppose, however, that at her age 
she could have mastered half of these languages so far as her eulogists 
would lead us to infer. There can, nevertheless, be no doubt but 
that her acquirements were far beyond those of ladies generally, and 
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infinitely beyond the usual attainments of such a tender age. In 
Latin, Greek, and French, she was assuredly well versed, and had read 
with a judgment and reflection, worthy of the maturest years, the best 
authors in those languages. Her taste for those studies was naturally 
strengthened by the severity of her treatment in her own family, as 
we learn from her own confession to Roger Ascham on that visit to 
Bradgate already alluded to. 

“How came you, madam, to this deep knowledge of pleasure?” 
asked Ascham ; “and what did chiefly allure you unto it, seeing not 
many women, but very few men, have attained thereunto 2?” 

“J will tell you,” she rephed, “ and tell you a truth which perchance 
you will marvel at. One of the greatest benefits that ever God gave 
me is, that He sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so gentle 
a schoolmaster. For, when I am in presence cither of father or 
mother, whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, go, eat, drink, be 
merry, or sad,—be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing anything else, 
I must do it, as it were, in such weight, measure, and number, even so 
perfectly as God made the world ; or elsc I am so sharply taunted, so 
cruelly threatened, yea, presently sometimes with pinches, nips, bobs, 
and other ways, which I will not mention for the honour I bear them ; 
so without measure disordered, that I think myself in hell till the time 
come that I must go to Mr. Aylmer, who tcacheth me so gently, so 
pleasantly, and with such fair allurements to learning, that I think all 
the time nothing whilst I am with him; and when I am called from 
him, I fall on weeping, because whatever I do else but learning is full 
of great trouble, fear, and whole misliking to me. And thus my book 
hath been so much pleasure, and more, that in respect of it all other 
pleasures in very deed be but trifles and troubles to me.” 

This harsh and bitter treatment under the domestic roof speaks 
but little for the sagacity or amiability of her parents, and furnishes us 
with a key to the submission of Lady Jane to those parents and those 
who assumed the authority of relatives, even in that last fatal trans- 
action when she assumed the crown in strongest opposition to her own 
will. The powerful influence of habit as well as a generous desire to 
save her nearest connexions from the consequences of their ambitious 
policy, undoubtedly aided greatly in bringing her head to the block. 

Perhaps some of the pleasantest days of Lady Jane’s childhood were 
passed in the society and under the care of Queen Katharine Parr, 
whose serious and religious mind seems to have delighted in the 
budding genius and the deep piety of this lovely and intellectual girl. 
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We have evidence of her being with Katharine Parr both before and 
subsequent to that queen’s marriage with Lord Seymour of Sudely, the 
lord admiral, and brother of Protector Somerset. 

Though Lady Jane was at this period but eleven years of age, her 
proximity to the throne, combined with her beauty and talents, had 
arrested the attention of those who hoped to profit by them. The 
lord admiral, who married a queen-dowager, and who gave unmistake- 
able signs of an audacious hope of marrying the Princess Elizabeth, 
who had even at that period a very probable chance of succession to 
the crown of England, was a man full of plottings and speculations of 
the most daring character. To secure a strong hold on his nephew 
Edward the Sixth, and wrest him from the equally selfish grasp of his 
brother Somerset, Seymour had thus early fixed on Lady Jane Grey 
as the future consort of the young king. He had not merely planned 
this, but he had bargained with her father for the right of disposing of 
her hand. Whether, therefore, Lady Jane were residing with Queen 
Katharine before Lord Scymour conceived these designs, or whether 
she was invited to her majesty’s house in consequence of his sugges- 
tions, nothing can be clearer than that he must have regarded her 
being there as a circumstance most auspicious to his projects. 

Queen Katharine died at Hanworth, in 1548, while Lady Jane 
was still with her ; and the Marquis of Dorset, her father, demanded 
her return home soon after, very properly considering that the parental 
oversight was much more desirable for her than the society of a man of 
the lord admiral’s calculating, and yet assuming and rash, character. 
In consequence of this demand, Lady Jane returned to her parents ; 
but Lord Seymour did not long rest satisfied without her being 
permitted to return to him. Mr. Howard, in his “Lady Jane Grey 
and her Times,” has cited a paper, written by the Marquis of Dorset, in 
which, after the trial and execution of Lord Seymour, the marquis 
endeavours to justify to the protector his having allowed his daughter 
to be under the care of Seymour. He declares that it was his deter- 
mination not to have allowed his daughter to return to Seymour after 
the queen-dowager’s death, “but that he was so earnest in persuading 
him, that he could not resist him; amongst which persuasions was, 
that he would marry her to the king’s majesty!” To induce the 
Marquis of Dorset to comply with this request, he promised to lend 
him two thousand pounds without bond; and, on Lady Jane being 
sent, he paid over an instalment of five hundred pounds. 

Thus was this amiable and pure-minded girl, even in her mere 
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girlhood, made the object of ambitious speculation by these upstart 
Seymours, both brothers being equally anxious to secure her for the 
completion of their plans. Lord Seymour was ready to marry her to 
the young king, or, failing that, to marry her himself; thus bringing 
himself into the track of a chance for the throne. His brother, the 
lord protector, was no whit behind him in plans touching Lady Jane ; 
for Mr. Howard quotes a letter from the Marquis of Dorset to the 
lord protector, in which it comes out that Somerset himself was in 
treaty for Lady Jane, for his son, the Earl of Hertford. Being severed 
from the schemes of those unprincipled brothers by their successive 
deaths by the axe, Lady Jane fell mto the toils of another still more 
upstart and unprincipled adventurer, Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
and perished as the victim of his treason. 

While these daring players for the stake of the crown of England 
were thus building their insolent projects on the alliance of Lady 
Jane, she was prosecuting, as if wholly unconscious of them, her studies 
and philosophical inquiries with the profoundest pleasure to herself, 
and to the fame of her talents and goodness throughout Europe. Her 
Latin letters to Henry Bullinger, one of the most distinguished religious 
reformers of the age, still remain, and bear ample testimony to the 
elegance of her latinity, and the solid and far-seeing qualities of her 
mind, at the age of fourteen. They read not like the letters of a mere 
girl, but of a woman of mature years, full of experience and of the most 
conscientious and heartfelt. interest in the progress and purification of 
the Church. 

In October, 1551, her father was raised by Edward the Sixth to 
the dignity of the dukedom of Suffolk, vacant by the death of Henry 
Brandon, without issue; and on the same day John Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, was created Duke of Northumberland. The fates were 
Spinning in these ducal creations the deadly web of her own early 
destruction. 

This John Dudley was unquestionably the most rank and rapid 
fungus-growth of the extraordinary adventurers of that age. Who, 
indeed, was this towering Duke of Northumberland? In the reign of 
Henry the Seventh there figured conspicuously two tools of that 
avaricious king, far above all others in the vileness of their rapacity. 
These two were the scoundrel lawyers, Empson and Dudley. They 
were the king’s agents for extorting money by any means from his 
subjects. Lord Bacon says :-—‘“ As kings do more easily find instru- 
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had gotten for his purpose these two instruments, whom the people 
esteemed as his horse-leeches and shearers ; bold men and careless of 
fame, that took toll of their master’s grist ; nay, turned law and justice 
into wormwood and rapine. They charged the owners of estates, 
which had long been held on a different tenure, with the obsolete 
burdens of wardships, liveries, premier seizins, and the whole array of 
feudal obligations, for which they would only give quittances for 
payment in money: they not only converted every offence into a case 
of fine and profit. but invented new offences to get fines; to hunt up 
their game, they kept packs of spies and informers in every part of the 
kingdom, and, to strike it down with legal forms, they kept a rabble to 
sit on juries. At length, they did not observe so much as the half-face 
of justice : they arrested men by precept, and tried them by jury in 
their own private houses. These and other courses, fitter to be buried 
than repeated, they had of preying upon the people, both like tame 
hawks for their master, and like wild hawks for themselves, insomuch 
that they grew to great riches and substance.” 

The people were excited to desperation by these villanies ; and one 
of the very first acts of Henry the Eighth was to appease the popular 
fury by the arrest of these arch rogues, and, after a year’s confinement 
in the Tower, striking off their heads. 

Such was Dudley and his infamous companion Empson. They had 
their heads taken off; but the people’s property which they had 
embezzled remained in their families, and Dudley's son by its means 
rose to an extraordinary height, and made a snatch at the crown: he 
fell, and many of his family with him; yet we find his grandson, 
Robert Dudley, by his handsome exterior, captivating Queen Elizabeth, 
and made Earl of Leicester. When we read of the unprincipled deeds 
of Leicester, of the atrocious murder of his wife, and other acts which 
deserved a halter, we have only to remember the stock whence he 
sprung, and our astonishment ceases. 

It was now the evil fortune of Lady Jane Grey to fall the sacrifice 
to the base ambition of Dudley, the son of the extortioner. The times 
had favoured the upward flight of many meaner birds of prey. The 
minority of the king had allowed them to get into his council; and 
once there, they conferred on each other estates and the very highest 
titles with a lavish hand. By such means Dudley, the son of a man 
of such evil fame, stood in the royal presence clothed with the ancient 
dignity of the dukedom of Northumberland. The time was fast 
approaching for him to develope the full audacity of his nature. He 
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began to cast his eyes on the innocent beauty of Lady Jane Grey, and 
to plan how he might by her mount even to the throne itself, if not 
for himself, yet for his family. The king’s health was delicate ; Mary, 
his sister, was a catholic; there was only Elizabeth betwixt Lady Jane 
and the crown if a protestant was to wear it. The temptation was too 
great for a man who had never shrunk from any crime which stood in 
the path of his aggrandisement. 

Lady Jane was yet but fourteen, but she had made her public 
appearance at court in her mother’s train when on the occasion of the 
visit of Mary, queen-dowager of Scotland, to the king at Greenwich, 
she shortly afterwards became the guest of the Princess Mary. Fox 
recites an anecdote that occurred during her visit, which conspicuously 
displays the quickness of Lady Jane's wit. She was invited by Lady 
Anne Wharton to accompany her in a walk, and passing in their road 
the princess’s chapel, Lady Anne made the customary obeisance of a 
catholic to a place of worship, from the Host always being contained 
therein. Lady Jane, not comprehending the object of her respect, 
asked if the Princess Mary were in the chapel ; and was answered, “ No, 
but that she had made her curtsey to Him that made us all.” “How 
can He be there that made us all,” ingenuously observed Lady Jane, 
“when the baker made him ?” 

“This answer,” says Fox, “coming to the Lady Mary’s ears, she 
did never love her after.” 

Lady Jane had made powerful enemies by her faith and her too 
candid tongue; but the worst enemy which she had was Dudley. 
This man was clearing his way of obstacles in his designs on the throne, 
and he now resolved to root up and destroy the most formidable of 
them all. This was the Duke of Somersct, the king’s uncle. Somerset 
had resigned his protectorship three years before ; but while he lived 
and had access to the king, there could be no success for Dudley’s 
ulterior views. At his instigation, therefore, Somerset was arrested in 
October, 1542, tried and condemned on charges of high treason in 
December, and on January 22nd, 1553, he was executed on Tower-hill. 
Dudley had done all in his power to steel the heart of Edward against 
his uncle, and spite of all natural relentings of the weak youth, and of 
the lively grief of the people, he had accomplished his object. 

The constitution of the king was now fast giving way. He had 
been attacked both by measles and small-pox, and while suffering 
under the debility they occasioned, he took a severe cold at the 
commencement of the year 1553, that is, immediately on the death of 
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his uncle Somerset. No time was to be lost. Dudley now proposed 
a match between his son, Lord Guildford Dudley, and Lady Jane. This 
effected, he immediately began to play on Edward's weakness and his 
anxiety for the preservation of the protestant cause. Henry the 
Eighth had left the crown to Edward, and failing issue, to Mary, and 
after her, in case she died without issue, to Elizabeth. Dudley 
now represented the certain destruction of protestantism, should Mary 
ascend the throne ; and succeeded with the king in setting her aside. 
Elizabeth was protestant, and here lay Dudley’s grand difficulty ; 
but he represented to the dying king, that to pass over Mary, and to 
adopt Elizabeth, would to the people have such an air of injustice as 
would make the change odious, and probably endanger its success 
altogether. Dudley, therefore, proposed to revive the statutes of 
Henry the Eighth, which had declared both Mary and Elizabeth 
illegitimate, and pass on to the next heir. This, he represented, was his 
true protestant cousin, Lady Jane Grey. This was not the truth ; for 
the next heir to the crown would, in case of the disqualification of the 
two princesses, have been Mary, Queen of Scots, the descendant of the 
eldest sister of Henry the Eighth. 

But the dying king was in no condition to weigh carefully points 
of genealogy. His great concern was for protestantism, and that 
Dudley assured him was bound up with the succession of Lady Jane. 
He gained his point with the expiring Edward, but not so easily with 
the lords of the council. To them the aim of Dudley was so 
apparent, and the procedure, as it regarded their own sanction, so 
perilous, that they protested boldly and vehemently against the measure. 
Dudley was compelled to use both menaces and flattery. Sir Edward 
Montague, the chief justice of the common pleas; Sir Thomas Baker, 
Sir Thomas Bromley, two of the other judges; amd the attorney and 
solicitor-general, being summoned before the council and commanded 
to draw up the intended instrument in the form of letters patent, 
declined so responsible an act. They stated truly, that the settlement 
as arranged by Henry the Eighth was confirmed by act of parliament, 
that nothing but parliament could reverse it, and advised an immediate 
summons of that assembly. This, however, would have ill suited 
Dudley's plans ; and the judges remaining obstinate, he is reported 
to have called Montague a traitor, and declared that he would fight 
any man in his shirt, in so just a cause as the succession of Lady Jane. 
Montague then proposed that the king and council should by special 
commission require the judges to draw up a patent for the new settle- 
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ment of the crown, accompanied by a pardon for any offence they 
might have committed by obeying the mandate. This satisfied the 
council and some of the judges ; but the chancellor refused to affix the 
great seal to the instrument till the judges had previously signed it. 
All, under the effect of promises or menaces, signed it, but Judge Hales, 
who, though a protestant, steadily refused. Still the chancellor refused 
to affix the great seal until all the privy-councillors had signed it ; and 
this too Northumberland was able to accomplish. 

Such were the difficulties through which Dudley had to force this 
obnoxious act. Nothing could in its nature be more opposed to the 
pure and virtuous character of Lady Jane Grey: nothing could be 
more revolting than to see so noble and unworldly a character thus 
involved in the ambitious schemes of a bold bad man like Dudley. When, 
therefore, he announced to her on the king’s decease that she was Queen 
of England, so far from being elated, she received the news with the 
greatest sorrow. She resolutely refused the proffered dignity, urging 
with no less sense than justice, the rights of her cousins, Mary aad 
Elizabeth. She declared, as Heylin says, half-drowned in tears, that 
the laws of the kingdom, and natural right, standing for the king's 
sister, she would beware of burdening her weak conscience with a 
yoke that did not belong to it; that she understood the infamy of 
those who had permitted the violation of right to gain a sceptre ; that 
it were to mock God and deride justice, to scruple at the stealing of a 
shilling, and not at the usurpation of a crown. And she added, with 
a full sense of the real jeopardy of the enterprise, “ If I now permit 
Fortune to adorn and crown me, I must to-morrow suffer her to crush 
and tear me to picces.” 

Such we may receive as the honest and deliberate resolve of Lady 
Jane ; but what was the chance of resistance to the overbearing will 
of Dudley in a girl of seventeen, whom he had taken care to have 
wholly in his power. The council, the judges, and the lord chan- 
cellor had not been able to maintain their opposition against him, 
and vain, therefore, was the struggle of this wise and virtuous, but 
politically weak and unassisted maiden. She could only weep and 
protest. She stood alone in her righteous resolve. She was a lamb 
amongst wolves. Her parents, her own immediate relatives, her 
husband were all united in the alluring but fatal conspiracy against 
her. They were all impatient to lift themselves to royalty in her 
name. “Lord Guildford,” Mr. Howard remarks, “dazzled by so 
brilliant a destiny, was prevailed on to add the accents of love to the 
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wiles of ambition, and beyond this, female fortitude could not be 
expected to go.” And Sir Harris Nicolas adds, that “ A motive to her 
acquiescence more powerful than any that have been hitherto attri- 
buted to her, is to be found in the reflection which must have occurred 
to her of the imminent danger in which those nearest to her heart were 
placed, and which nothing but her possession of royalty could avert. 
The failure of a treasonable plot never fails to produce the destruction 
of those who created it, and she might expect that the hour which 
saw Mary secure on the throne, would be the last of the existence of 
her father and the father of her husband. This dreadful truth naturally 
induced her to adopt the only step which could possibly secure their 
safety. Her character thus appears in a new and more lovely light : 
we see her thus consenting to incur the utmost personal peril, by 
adopting a course contrary to the dictates of her conscience, in the 
desperate hope of preserving her family.” 

Her consent thus extorted, she was the next day conveyed by 
Dudley, her father-in-law, with great state to the Tower, and imme- 
diately afterwards proclaimed Queen of England. 

The result justified the fears of both Lady Jane and the privy- 
council. Her proclamation was heard in silence and with regret. 
The council had ordered it to be made throughout the country ; but 
they were obeyed only in London and its neighbourhood, and there 
with evident reluctance. 

The Princess Mary lost no time in asserting her claim. She wrote 
to the privy-council claiming the crown, and expressing her surprise 
that the demise of her brother had not been duly notified to her. This 
done, she fied with all speed to Suffolk, and secured herself in 
Framlingham Castle, where she raised the royal standard, and assumed 
the royal title. The answer of the council, under the dictation of 
Dudley, was one of studied insult ; and the pure-minded Lady Jane was 
compelled to see letters written in her name to, and concerning, the 
rightful heiress of the throne, in which Mary is treated as the “ bastard 
daughter” of Henry the Eighth, and all true lieges are called upon to 
resist her “feigned and untrue claim.” It is impossible to conceive a 
situation more agonising and humiliating than that of Lady Jane 
Grey at this moment. She was compelled to be in the wrong, and 
to insult and do violence to the right. She felt that all justice, 
honour, and virtue were against her ; that conscience and heaven were 
opposed to the claims set up in her name ; and that the condemnation 
of the world and posterity were inevitable. What a martyrdom for 
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& soul that in its truth and magnanimous greatness was in reality 
above all her age ! 

The rapid success of Mary’s arms left no question as to the result. 
Everywhere she was received with enthusiastic acclamation. People 
on all sides crowded to her standard. On the other hand, nothing but 
coldness and desertion attended Dudlcy and his movements. Suspicious 
of the council and the court, he dreaded to quit London ; and he was, 
therefore, compelled to place Lady Jane’s father, the Duke of Suffolk, 
at the head of the forces sent to oppose the progress of Mary. But 
the known unfitness of Suffolk for such a command, and the entreaties 
of Lady Jane, obliged Dudlcy finally to resume the direction of the 
troops in person. 

On the 14th of July, 1553, Dudley, accompanied by the Marquis 
of Northampton, Lord Grey, and several other persons of rank, 
proceeded to meet Mary’s forces. Their forces amounted, horse and 
foot, to ten thousand ; but on arriving at St. Edmond’s Bury, they 
found Mary’s forces amounted to double the number. Everywhere the 
nobility and people were flocking to Mary’s standard, while Dudley’s 
camp was deserting in crowds. On reaching Cambridge, the cause 
grew still more hopeless ; and the final blow to Dudlcy’s courage was 
given by the arrival of the news that the privy-council in London 
had deserted to Queen Mary ; that the lord mayor and aldermen had 
been sent for, and that Mary had been proclaimed amid the most 
vehement acclamations. On hearing this, the heart of Dudley, that 
genuine son of Belial, died in him, like that of Nabal of old, and his 
base and craven nature displayed itself most contemptibly. He flung 
his cap up in Cambridge market-place, proclaiming Queen Mary 
himself while the tears ran down his cheeks. To Dr. Sandys, who 
was standing by, he said whisperingly, that “Queen Mary was a 
merciful woman, and that doubtless they should all receive a pardon.” 
But Dr. Sandys bade him not flatter himself with any such thing ; 
that however the queen might be inclined, those about her would 
destroy him, whoever else were spared. 

Then was this base Dudley arrested by Sir John Gates, one of his 
own most guilty agents, as he was sitting with his boots half on and 
half off. The Earl of Arundel arrived with a body of the queen’s 
troops, and seizing Dudley, Gates, and Dr. Sandys, regardless of 
Dudley’s pitiful kneeling to him and craving pardon, sent them all to 
London, and to the Tower, where, on the 18th of August, Northum- 
berland and two of his most guilty associates were beheaded. 
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Mary, now firmly seated on the throne, showed no vindictive desire 
to punish her enemies. On the contrary, although Lady Jane and her 
husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, with two of his brothers, were 
formally arraigned and condemned to death, there was no haste made 
to execute the sentence. The Duke of Suffolk was liberated after 
three days’ imprisonment ; and so little was Mary disposed to severity, 
that she afterwards intended to employ Suffolk to suppress the 
insurrection of Sir Thomas Wyatt. Nothing can more clearly 
demonstrate how thoroughly Mary relied on Suffolk’s professions 
of regret for having opposed her claims. She was well aware that 
Dudley had been the grand mover and compeller of the attempt to set 
up Lady Jane Grey. She was well aware of the real character 
of Lady Jane—of the repugnance she had shown to being made the 
instrument of Northumberland’s treason, and of the general sympathy 
of the people in Lady Jane’s unmerited position. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt but that, had the national affairs now subsided into a calm, 
the life of Lady Jane would have been spared. But she was destined 
to perish for the follies and crimes of her relatives. 

Mary’s cordial reception and support by her people, it is evident, 
had the best effect on her mind and on those of her counsellors, 
Though eleven of the coadjutors of Northumberland were condemned 
to die, two only were executed. But when Mary announced her 
intention to marry a catholic, Philip of Spain, the scene changed. 
This was too much for the affections of her people, so lately rescued 
from the bondage of popery ; and the protestant party, under Sir 
Thomas Wyatt in Kent, and Sir Peter Carew in Devon, came forth 
in arms to oppose it. Still, this would not have affected the safety of 
Lady Jane Grey, for, as we have noted, Mary, relying on the Duke of 
Suffolk’s newly-protested fidelity, was thinking of putting him at the 
head of her troops to arrest the approach of Wyatt, when to her 
consternation she learnt that that infatuated nobleman had fied to the 
midland counties in the hope of raising them and joining Wyatt and 
Carew, so as to restore his daughter's claim to the crown. This was 
the sentence of death to Lady Jane. The queen was still reluctant to 
sign a warrant for that purpose; but Wyatt having marched on 
London with 15,000 men, dispersed the forces sent against him, 
and, reaching London, done stout battle in the streets, and at Charing 
Cross, within view of the queen herself at Whitehall, it was deemed 
absolutely necessary that Lady Jane should be executed, to take away 
all future occasion of rising in her behalf. As Baker, in his “ Chronicle,” 
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quaintly observes, “ The innocent lady must now suffer for her father’s 
fault.” 

There is no passage in history more familiar to readers than that of the 
execution of Lady Jane Grey and her husband, Lord Guildford Dudley. 
Feckenham, the Queen’s confessor, was sent to announce to her the 
awful tidings that she must die the next day. She received the informa- 
tion with resignation, and told Feckenham that she had long expected it. 
Fekenham exerted himself to convert her at this last hour to the 
catholic faith, but in vain. Lady Jane desiring to have some time to 
prepare herself for death, Feckenham repeated this to the queen, who 
granted a reprieve of three days; and this time Feckenham indus- 
triously employed in endeavouring to win over the youthful victim 
to his faith. 

Lady Jane Grey and her husband had been from the first confined 
in separate apartments. Guildford on the morning of the execution 
urgently requested to be allowed a last interview ; but Lady Jane, 
dreading the effect of a scene that was likely to overwhelm them both 
with sorrow, declined it, reminding him that their separation would only 
be for a moment ; and that they were, in reality, about to meet where 
their affections would be united for ever. Lord Guildford was first led to 
his fate, and, when passing under the window of his wife, obtained a 
last token of her love and remembrance. As Lady Jane herself was 
proceeding from her prison to the scaffold, she had to endure the task 
of meeting the headless corpse of her husband conveyed from the place 
of execution. This appalling sight overwhelmed her with grief, but did 
not shake the fortitude of her demeanour. She was conducted to the 
scaffold by Sir John Brydges, the lieutenant of the Tower, and was 
entirely occupied in the perusal of a book of prayers, though Fox 
asserts that her devotions were continually interrupted by Feckenham. 
She mounted the scaffold without hesitation, and addressed the assembled 
crowd in a short speech, in which she admitted her crime against the 
queen, but protested that she was innocent of either wishing or procuring 
the royal dignity. She called on those who heard her to bear witness 
that she died a true Christian woman, expecting salvation only through 
the mercy of God in the merits of the blood of his Son Jesus Christ. 
She thanked God for his goodness in allowing her time to repent of 
whatever sins she might have committed, and concluded by requesting 
them to assist her by their prayers. The axe fell, and in the words of 
Sir Harris Nicolas, “the world closed for ever on one of the most 
interesting women that ever adorned it.” 
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The father of Lady Jane Grey, the ultimate cause of her untimely 
end, was executed on Tower-hill on the 23rd of February, 1554, eleven 
days after his daughter and son-in-law had thus fallen victims to his 
ambition. 

The biographers of Lady Jane have almost universally asserted. 
that she wrote three epigrams—one in Greek, one in Latin, and the 
third in English—on seeing her husband’s dead body, but it appears 
at least doubtful that this was the case. At all events there remains 
not a shadow of evidence to support the assertion ; and it appears as 
little consonant with her state of feeling at that moment, as possible 
from the brief and passing instant allowed for it. What is more 
extraordinary is, that not one of her numerous biographers have told 
us how and where she was buried; and it is equally extraordinary 
that no monument of so celebrated a character, or of her husband, 
should exist. The presumption is, that they were both buried in the 
chapel of the Tower; but the historian of that fortress has not been 
able to find any conclusive evidence of the place where their remains 
were deposited. 

Thus, while tombs have been raised of most magnificent character 
in the vain attempt to perpetuate worthless memories, the ashes of one 
of the most interesting and injured victims of state policy remain, and 
probably will remain, for ever lost in the oblivion of unknown earth. 
Modern researches, however, have discovered one monument of her, of 
a peculiarly touching nature. It is the words, Jane, Jane, carved out 
rudely as by a nail on the walls of the apartment in the Tower where 
her husband is supposed to have been confined. In that single word, 
thus found, there lies more true pathos than in the most elaborate 
eulogium on the most regal of tombs. It is the lament of bereaved 
affection and of sympathy in death over the approaching fate of one 
whose youth, whose simple beauty, whose talents and whose piety will 
for ever mingle in the story of her death, and give it an imperishable 
interest in the hearts of all coming ages. 


MARY TIE FIRST, 


QUEEN REGNANT OF ENGLAND 


Frw queens have encountered during youth so many or such trying 
vicissitudes as fell to the lot of Mary, the only child of Henry the 
Eighth and Katharine of Arragon, the first quceen-regnant of 
England. The historians, who would fairly represent the character 
and conduct of this queen, should take into account the treatment she 
received at a period of life when it was most calculated to have a bad 
effect on her. Whether we look back on the splendour and state with 
which the early years of her childhood were surrounded, or on the 
sudden reverse from regal magnificence to almost positive privation, 
to which the reckless caprice of her royal father exposed her, it must 
be admitted that both were highly detrimental to the formation of her 
character ; and this reflection should serve as an extenuation for many 
of the faults which in after-life drew on her the censure of historians 
and the dislike of posterity. Mary entered life at Greenwich Palace on 
the 18th of February, 1516. Although the birth of a daughter must 
have been some disappointment to Henry, who so earnestly desired to 
have a male heir to the throne, he had the good feeling to abstain from 
revealing it, and received the Princess Mary as graciously as he had 
done the two sons which the queen had previously presented him, and 
whose premature deaths had occasioned both their parents so much 
regret. The royal infant was consigned to the care of the Countess of 
Salisbury, a lady whose high character equalled her distinguished birth, 
and proved the wisdom of the queen’s selection of her. To Katharine 
Pole was confided the nurture of the princess, so that no ignoble blood 
should mingle with that of the royal stream that flowed in her veins, 
her wet-nurse being in no remote degree connected with the Countess 
of Salisbury. The splendour of the preparations for the baptism, and 
the rich gifts presented to the infant, are satisfactory evidence that her 
birth: was known to be gratifying to the king. The ceremony took 
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place at the Grey Friars’ church, which was contiguous to the palace 
in which she was born, three days after her birth, the Princess 
Katharine Plantagenet and the Duchess of Norfolk serving as her 
godmothers, and Cardinal Wolsey as her godfather. No ceremonial of 
regal state was omitted on this solemn occasion. A grand procession, 
formed of the noblest in the land, accompanied the Countess of 
Salisbury, who bore the infant to the church, and a guard of knights- 
banneret encircled it. It was not the sponsors alone who bestowed 
costly gifts on the Princess Mary, her relations vied with each other in 
their offerings. 

This child, unlike the two infant princes who had preceded her, was 
extremely healthy. She passed the first two or three years of her life 
beneath the immediate care of her mother, often caressed by the king, 
who delighted in fondling her, and taking her in his arms. When 
Mary was weaned, her wet-nurse, Katharine Pole, was dismissed, and 
the Lady Margaret Bryan became attached to the nursery-establishment 
of the young princess ; the Countess of Salisbury retaining her appoint- 
ment of state-governess, and directress of the household, the expenditure 
of which was wholly confided to her. The establishment was on a 
princely scale, including a chamberlain, a treasurer, and an accountant, 
a lady of the bedchamber, a chaplain, a clerk of the closet, and a 
numerous retinue of domestics of a subordinate grade, maintained at 
considerable cost. Ditton Park, in Buckinghamshire, was chosen as the 
residence for the heiress-apparent to the throne, its vicinity to Windsor 
Castle affording a facility for the child being frequently taken to the 
queen. So soon had the education of Mary commenced, that when 
only three years old its fruits were visible in her dignified demeanour, 
rational remarks, and courteous reception of those permitted to approach 
her. It is asserted that she played on the virginals with considerable 
skill at an age when children are supposed to be too young to commence 
the study of music, and that she acquitted herself to the admiration of 
her hearers: this last part of the statement may be easily believed, 
when we consider how prone those admitted to the presence of royalty 
are to exaggerate the accomplishments attributed to every branch of it. 
During the absence of Henry and Katharine in’France, to grace the 
Field of the'Wloth of Gold, they were furnished with frequent details of 
the welfare of their daughter by the privy council, who visited her at 
the palace at Richmond, where she then took up her abode. Mary is 
described as being, at that period, not only a healthy, but a handsome 
child, of a lively disposition. The custom of offering rich gifts to 
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royalty at Christmas, and on other festivals, was then much practised ; 
and those presented to the princess by her relatives, sponsors, and 
the nobility of the court, were very costly ; those offered by her 
godfather, Cardinal Wolsey, being the most so of all. 

Mary had attained her sixth year, when the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth visited England, and a treaty of marriage was entered into, as 
stated in the life of Katharine of Arragon. The emperor quitted 
England, leaving the youthful princess fully impressed with the belief 
that she was onc day to become his bride. 

Katharine was most desirous that her daughter should prove 
worthy of the elevated station she was expected to fill; and to effect 
this point she consulted Ludovicus Vives, a man esteemed among the 
most learned of his time, on the education of the Princess Mary. His 
instructions bear the evidence not only of his erudition, but of his 
strict morality ; for he prohibited the perusal of all light books, as 
calculated to draw her attention from graver ones, and to corrupt her 
imagination, while he recommended serious and religious works, of 
which he sent a list. Of the child’s natural abilities and application a 
notion may be formed by the fact, that at eight years old she was able 
to translate Latin into English with a facility that merited the commen- 
dations of her preceptor. 

While Mary was pursuing a system of education that left but too 
little time for the indulgence of the pleasures of childhood—pleasures 
as necessary for health in the first stage of youth as sunshine is for the 
expansion of flowers—Henry was beginning to entertain a project that 
must inevitably lead to the destruction of the treaty, which had in all 
probability induced the queen to adopt so rigid a code. 

The divorce of the mother, the niece of the Emperor of Spain, 
must, of course, annihilate every prospect of the marriage of the 
daughter with that sovereign. 

But while Henry was meditating the most cruel injury he could 
inflict on the mother, he was lavishing on his daughter all the gauds of 
state and all the splendour befitting the heiress of his kingdom. With 
a character like his, in which dissimulation formed so striking a feature, 
it may be surmised that this ostentatious exhibition of Mary as the 
successor to his throne may have originated in a scheme to procure her 
some advantageous marriage before his divorce. Well aware that the 
very plea he meant to urge for the attainment of this divorce must, if 
allowed, destroy her claim to the crown by fixing the stigma of 
illegitimacy on her birth, it could only be for the purpose of imposing 
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on some royal suitor for her hand that he caused her to assume the 
state in which she lived at Ludlow Castle, where she held a court 
suitable only to the heiress of the kingdom. How hard and selfish 
must his heart have been, who, to accomplish the imposition he 
contemplated, could, carcless of its consequences to his only child, 
elevate her to the high pinnacle of splendour only to hur! her, when- 
ever it suited his convenience, to a state of dependence rendered 
doubly painful and insupportable by the force of contrast. For nearly 
two years the Princess Mary held her court at Ludlow Castle, enacting, 
as far as one of her tender years could do, the stately part of queen, 
Henry during that period turning his thoughts to finding a husband 
for her. 

It is asserted that had not Francis the First been betrothed to 
Eleanor of Austria, he might have been induced by the repeated 
efforts of Henry to wed his daughter ; but Francis too well knew the 
character and fierté of the Emperor Charles the Fifth to risk incurring 
his enmity by breaking off his engagement with his sister. 

That Francis was well inclined towards an alliance with England 
may be judged by his desire that Mary should wed his son, the Duke 
of Orleans ; to effect which marriage negociations were some months 
after entered into that occasioned fatal results to Queen Katharine and 
most painful ones to her daughter, by calling into question the validity 
of the marriage between Henry and Katharine, and the consequent 
illegitimacy of the Princess Mary. Whether there was any foundation 
for the statement that the Bishop of Tarbes, then ambassador from 
France to the English court, had ever doubted the legitimacy of Mary, 
may well be questioned, notwithstanding Speed's authority for it, when 
one reflects on how good an excuse such a doubt would furnish to 
Henry for seeking a divorce—a measure which he had long secretly 
contemplated and anxiously desired, and for which he was some time 
paving the way by hypocritical declarations to his confessor of scruples 
of conscience, never hinted at until his affection for Katharine was 
gone, and which, judging from Henry’s character, he never really felt, 
No notion of forming an alliance between Mary and Henry, Duke of 
Orleans, was ever contemplated by Henry until the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth had indignantly renounced the fulfilment of his engagement 
with the princess in consequence of his having discovered, secretly as 
Henry wished it to be kept, that he intended to divorce Katharine ; 
which proves that it was not the doubt of the Bishop of Tarbes, if 
indeed he had ever entertained a doubt with regard to the illegitimacy 
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of Mary; that had instigated the king to such a measure, although 
such was the pretext made by Henry to allay the just anger of 
Katharine when she discovered his intention. No diminution of 
Henry's affection for his daughter appears to have taken place until he 
discovered that she was so much beloved by the people that they 
would ill brook seeing her set aside by any new heir to the kingdom. 
He likewise saw that the princess was so fondly attached to the queen, 
her mother, that her degradation from the throne would inflict deep 
sorrow on her daughter. Aught that interfered with the gratification 
of his own selfish views excited his anger and impatience ; hence he 
began to feel as indisposed towards his daughter as to her mother, and 
was ready to sacrifice both to the indulgence of his passion and 
unbridled resentment. Although Henry was urging proceedings for 
the divorce, he still maintained an appearance of amity with Katharine 
and their daughter, and no change in the princely state of cither was 
for some time attempted. But this appearance of amity did not long 
continue. Henry finally parted from Katharine in 1531, and separated 
the Princess Mary from her mother at a period when each most 
required the consolation of being together. The letters written by 
Katharine to her daughter after their separation breathe a spirit of 
resignation and good sense, mingled with a becoming dignity, that do 
honour to her character. Out of consideration to the feckings of Mary, 
which had been so acutely touched as to cause her a long and 
dangerous illness, she concealed her own sorrow, and affected a 
cheerfulness which she must have been far from possessing. In vain 
did the bereaved mother entreat that her child might be permitted to 
visit her: she was denied this boon, and never more saw the daughter 
on whom she doted. 

The marriage of Henry with Anne Boleyn, early in 1533, brought 
new mortifications to Mary, by making her feel her altered position. 
She was commanded, on the birth of Elizabeth, henceforth to renounce 
the title of princess, which was to be given solely to the infant 
daughter of Anne Boleyn, whom Henry now declared to be heiress to 
the throne, unless a son should be born to him. But neither com- 
mands nor menaces could shake the firmness of Mary, who could not 
be persuaded to bestow any other appellation on the child than that of 
“Sister.” Those commands, coming through Hussey, her chamberlain, 
she affected to disbelieve them. Henry did not, however, permit her 
to continue long in doubt that the order for her removal, as also that 
of her resigning the title of princess, had emanated from him, for he 
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sent to her the Duke of Norfolk, and some other noblemen, to see that 
his commands were carried into effect, at the very time when the Duke 
of Suffolk, and others of the council, were breaking up her mother’s 
establishment at Bugden. 

That Anne Boleyn might be concerned in urging this severity may 
be strongly suspected, for, as long as Mary was treated as princess, 
Anne’s jealousy may have led her to doubt its endangering the position 
of her own daughter Elizabeth ; and that Anne Boleyn was jealous of 
Katharine of Arragon and the Princess Mary, was afterwards proved 
by the indecent joy she exhibited on the death of Katharine, and her 
late remorse, when, condemned to death, she deplored her unkindness 
to Mary, and, on her knees, implored pardon for it. But, not satisfied 
with depriving Mary of her title and establishment, Henry, as ruthless 
towards his own child as he had proved himself to her mother, 
determined on legalising his injustice, and had an act of parliament 
passed, securing the succession to the children of Anne Boleyn. After 
this step, Mary’s establishment being dispersed, she was sent to Huns- 
don, where that of her infant sister had now been formed in a style ot 
regal splendour, befitting the hciress to the crown. 

A system of espionage was practised against Mary at Hunsdon, 
that proves how narrowly she was watched. Her true friend and 
relative, the Countess of Salisbury, who, during her infancy, had been 
a second mother to her, was torn from her. Her coffers were surrep- 
titiously opened, her papers seized, the few friends who persevered 
in treating her with the same respect as formerly were punished, and 
she was strictly prohibited from writing. The firmness with which 
she had resisted the efforts and menaces used to compel her to 
acknowledge her own illegitimacy, and the supremacy of Henry in the 
Church, had so angered him against her as to lead to his uttering 
curses, not only “loud but deep,” against her, and gave rise to 
whispered rumours that the lives of Mary and her mother were no 
longer safe. Charles the Fifth heard not these rumours unmoved. He 
indignantly reproached Henry for his treatment of Katharine and her 
daughter, a step which his near relationship to them entitled him to 
take, and, perhaps, had he not interfered, the tyrant Henry might have 
resorted to the last extremity towards his injured wife and daughter. 

The health of Mary now began to fail, and Katharine, who felt her 
own end approaching, vainly, as we have seen, solicited to be permitted 
to see her daughter, or, if this boon were denied, to be allowed to draw 
nearer to her. Anne Boleyn did not long survive her predecessor. 
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The death of Katharine, so long desired by her as the sole object to 
complete her felicity, bestowed but a short-lived triumph, for she soon 
after learned to commiserate, by her own sad experience, the pangs 
which Katharine must have felt, when she saw the affections of her 
husband transferred to another. The degradation and death of 
Anne, followed by the declaration of the illegitimacy of her daughter 
Elizabeth, produced little change in the position of Mary, until the 
influence of Anne’s successor, Jane Seymour, was exercised in her 
favour. 

The letter of congratulation addressed by Mary to the king, on his 
marriage, is so full of humility and promises of “ henceforth avoiding 
all causes of offence,” and “submitting herself in all things to his 
goodness and pleasure, to do with her whatsoever shall please his 
grace,” that we may conclude her firmness hitherto in refusing to 
acknowledge herself illegitimate originated in her respect to the feelings 
of her mother, rather than in any pride or obstinacy in upholding her 
own right, and gives her a strong claim to our respect. But this 
humility and repentance did not, for a considerable time, make any 
impression on the stubborn heart of, Henry, and he allowed some 
weeks to elapse, after she had consented to own her illegitimacy, before 
he condescended to vouchsafe his pardon for her offences. 

And now Mary and Elizabeth, branded with the stigma of illegiti- 
macy, were placed in a similar position. <A private establishment was 
formed for both, and Mary became the protectress of her sister, as the 
following passage in one of her letters to the king testifies :—* My 
sister Elizabeth is in good health (thanks to our Lord), and such a 
child toward, as I doubt not, but your highness shall have cause to 
rejoice of in time coming (as knoweth Almighty God), who send your 
grace, with the queen, my good mother, health, with the accomplishment 
of your desires.” 

There was no less generosity than courage in Mary’s thus recalling 
Elizabeth to the recollection, and in recommending her to the good- 
will, of Henry, for it was then well known that he entertained strong, 
though unjust, doubts of her being his child ; and so much obloquy has 
been cast on the fame of Mary, that we would fain, while recording the 
stern truths alleged against her, not pass over unnoticed any fact that 
throws a favourable light on her character. 

During the years that Mary was living in seclusion with Elizabeth 
at Hunsdon, she was neither forgotten by the subjects of her father, 
nor left unsought by royal suitors for her hand. James the Fifth 
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formally solicited her for his bride while Anne Boleyn still held all her 
influence over Henry's heart, and perhaps it was this influence that led 
to the rejection of the proposal of James, as Anne Boleyn might naturally 
dread a marriage for her step-dauyhter which might subsequently mjure 
the interests of her own offspring. Be the motives what they may, the 
offer of James the Fifth was refused, and this chance of escaping from 
her heavy trials was denied the unhappy Mary. It is doubtful whether 
any reliance may be placed in the romantic attachment supposed to 
have existed between Mary and Reginald Pole. Frequent opportunities 
of meeting must have offered while the Countess of Salisbury, his 
mother, was the governess of the princess ; and a man so remarkable, 
not only for his personal attractions, but for his mental superiority and 
grace of manners, might very naturally be supposed to make a deep 
impression on the heart of a young person so devoted to serious studies, 
and so precluded from seeing other men. That Katharine of Arragon 
wished such an alliance to take place, more than one historian asserts ; 
but neither in early youth, nor afterwards. have we any proof that Mary 
entertained for this distinguished man any warmer feeling than the 
friendship due to the son of.her fond and faithful friend, and the 
courageous opposer of the divorce of her beloved mother. 

Few men of this time were more esteemed and respected than 
Reginald Pole. Even the coarse-minded and selfish Henry could not 
resist the attraction possessed by this noble scion of the proud 
Plantagenets, and he permitted him, at the commencement, a freedom 
of speech on the dangerous subject of the divorce, which testified the 
affection he must have felt for him. Had Reginald yielded his assent 
to the divorce, instead of having opposed it, the tragical fate of his 
mother and brother, some years after, might have been spared, for the 
influence of a mind like his must have tempered the natural ferocity of 
Henry. The part taken by Cromwell, in the disgrace of Mary, 
redounds little to his credit. He had an interest in degrading both 
Mary and Elizabeth, as his son had married the sister of Jane Seymour, 
and therefore all the endeavours of this base and vulgar upstart were 
bent to aggrandise the offspring of Queen Jane. The undissembled 
insolence with which he dictates to, rather than advises her, in his 
letters, betrays a very ungenerous spirit and a very unfeeling mind ; 
nor did he cease to menace her until she signed a submission to the 
articles which were made the .conditions of Henry’s pardon. How 
must it have galled her pride and lacerated her heart, to admit that the 
marriage of her parents was incestuous, that her own birth was illegiti- 
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mate ; and how must her conscience have been wounded by subscribing 
to the supremacy of Henry over the Church, and the denial of the pope’s 
authority, which authority had been exercised to pronounce the marriage 
of her mother valid and her own birth legitimate! However posterity 
may censure Mary for so absolute a submission, the terms of which 
must have so deeply humiliated her, it should be remombered that she 
did not consent, however great her sufferings, to make it, until her 
mother had been long laid in her peaceful grave, and that her feelings 
could no longer suffer from this enforced submission of her daughter. 
Who can say how this enforced violence offered to her conscience may 
have actuated Mary in after-lfe to mistaken and indefensible acts to 
atone for it ? 

Mary having now drained the bitter cup of humiliation to its dregs 
by the renunciation of all her claims and conscientious scruples, reaped 
the inadequate reward of such painful sacrifices by having an establish- 
ment assigned her at Hunsdon with her sister, the httle Elizabeth ; 
and though it was formed on a scale of the strictest cconomy, she was 
less unhappy in this humble seclusion than when the contrast of the 
splendour allotted to Elizabeth made her daily feel the sorrowful 
change in her own position. In the tranquil solitude of Hunsdon, 
Mary continued with unabated perseverance those studics for which 
she had so early evinced a peculiar taste. She read much, studied not 
only Latin, in which she made a great proficiency, but made herself 
mistress of the French, Spanish, and Italian languages. She paid 
great attention to geography, mathematics, and astronomy, yet found 
time for practising on the viryinals and lute. 

Though no longer looked on as heiress to the crown, this change 
in her position did not prevent the question of Mary’s marriage with 
Henry, Duke of Orleans, being again brought on the éapzs by France. 
But, as formerly, it was suffered to die away without any satisfactory 
result, for the king took little trouble at that period about the future 
position of his daughter, who, not being yet permitted to enter his 
presence, notwithstanding her entire submission to his will, occupied 
little of his thoughts. When she was admitted to court, it may have 
been through the interference of the queen in her favour, and her first 
appearance there is said to have been at Christmas, 1536. From this 
period, Henry not only relaxed in his severity towards her, but evinced 
a return of his former affection, and the queen treated her with unvaried 
kindness, It is infinitely to her honour that, when she was restored to 
favour, she did not neglect her sister Elizabeth, to whom she took 
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especial care that some portion of the sunshine permitted her should 
extend ; for mention is made of the presence of Elizabeth with Mary at 
the baptism of Prince Edward, and of her retaining the child with her 
in her apartments in Hampton Court Palace. The dress of Mary at 
the christening was so rich as to prove that Henry must have bestowed 
on her some, if not all, of the fine jewels of her mother, and the large- 
ness of the pecuniary gifts she presented to the different persons 
appertaining to the queen on that occasion, as well as the extent of her 
charities, testify that her allowance must have been greatly increased. 
The baptismal ceremonies of Prince Edward were soon followed by the 
funeral ones of Jane Seymour, his mother, at which Mary enacted the 
part of chief mourner, after which she took up her abode with the king 
at Windsor Castle, until the court removed to Richmond Palace for the 
celebration of the Christmas festivities. Several entries in the “ Privy- 
purse Expenses” contain notices of the sums lost by Mary at cards 
during her residence at court,—entries which confirm the reports of the 
love of gaming attributed to Henry. In 1537, the hand of Mary was 
solicited by the Prince of Portugal, but this treaty, like others of a 
similar nature, produced no result, and Mary herself not only evinced 
perfect indifference towards her suitors, but often expressed her desire 
of leading a single life. Mary incurred great danger in the following 
year, owing to the Catholic insurgents in the north of England praying 
for her restoration to her former rank. The severity with which Henry 
caused these men to be pursued, and the blood shed as a punishment 
for their outbreak, must have terrified Mary for her own safety, so 
greatly endangered by their injudicious revival of her claims, while the 
cruelties practised towards the unfortunate victims must have hardened 
her heart even while it horrified her. The scaffold was deluged with 
some of the best blood in England, and the flames which ascended from 
the stake toward heaven, filled the nation with terror and horror— 
neither age nor sex were spared. Superstition urged on vengeance, 
and a charge of sorcery was sufficient to condemn a helpless woman, 
Lady Bulmer, to the flames! 

The next claimant for the hand of Mary was the Duke of Cleves, 
but this proposed marriage, like all former ones, went off, probably 
because she was, pending the negotiations, termed “the king’s natural 
daughter,” which must have been a serious obstacle in the eyes of so 
formal a family as that of Cleves. It might be urged that the declara- 
tion of Mary’s illegitimacy had been already universally known before 
this union had been contemplated ; but it should be borne in mind 
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that Henry had so often hinted that he could as easily raise hor to her 
former position as he had hurled her from it, that expectations might 
have been entertained that in default of male issue, Mary might one 
day be called to fill the throne ; and as Prince Edward was the only 
male heir that stood between her and it, the Duke of Cleves probably 
viewed her as heiress in prospective. 

Severely were the feclings of Mary tried in the following year by 
the ruin that overwhelmed a family in whom she took a deep and 
affectionate interest. The friend and guardian of her childhood, the 
Countess of Salisbury, to whom she was tenderly attached, was 
imprisoned in the Tower, her property scized, and, in her advanced 
age and its consequent infirmities, she was by the malice of her foes 
deprived of not only the common comforts of life, but even of strict 
necessaries. Her son, the Lord Montague, was beheaded, and her near 
and dear relative, the Marquis of Excter, suffered the same fate. If 
the misfortunes of those so dear to her could reccive aggravation in her 
mind, it must have been furnished by the consciousness that to thoir 
consanguinity and affection for Reginald Pole, the courageous advocate 
against her mother’s divorce, they owed the vengeance of the crucl 
and vindictive Henry. 

Again were Mary’s pecuniary resources so much abridged that she 
was compelled to have recourse to the medium of Cromwell to repre- 
sent her poverty to her father. This appeal, which must have been 
painful to Mary to make, was answered by the gift of one hundred 
pounds from Henry, which relieved her for some time from the pressure 
of want. In 1539, Henry signified his desire to his daughter, then 
residing at Hertford Castle, that she should receive the suit of the 
Duke Philip of Bavaria, lately arrived in England. This prince, who 
was nearly allied to Anne of Cleves, between whom and Henry a 
marriage had been then concerted, was the avant-courier of his cousin, 
and was received with peculiar favour by the king. On this occasion 
Mary again pleaded her desire to remain single,—a plea, the sincerity 
of which in this instance may well be credited, when the reader reflects 
that her proposed suitor professed the Protestant creed, while she was 
a bigoted adherent to the Roman Catholic one. But although Mary 
urged this plea, she too much dreaded incurring the anger of Henry to 
reject in more positive terms the alliance he wished her to form. She 
was compelled to receive the suit of Philip, to accept the gift which as 
an acknowledged suitor he bestowed on her; and had not the conduct 
of Henry to Anne of Cleves been such as too deeply offended her 
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kinsman to admit of his continuing to urge his suit, there is every 
probability that she would have become, however unwillingly, the bride 
of the Bavarian prince, who had already acquired, by his invincible 
courage against the Turks, the epithet of “Philip the Brave.” That 
this prince entertained an affection for her was proved by his willing- 
ness to wed her when the stigma of illegitimacy shut out all hope of 
her future accession to the throne, and when the well-known parsimony 
of Henry precluded any expectation of a rich dowry to his daughter. 
Among the ladies distinguished by the favour of Mary, the fair and 
afterwards celebrated Geraldine, must not be overlooked. She came to 
reside with the princess in 1538, at Hunsdon, and there commenced an 
affection between them that never knew a change. The Lady Geraldine 
was allied in no remote degree to Mary, being the daughter of Lady 
Elizabeth Grey, whose father, the Marquis of Dorset, was the eldest son 
of Queen Elizabeth Woodville. The father of the fair Geraldine was 
the Earl of Kildare, who perished on the scaffold in 1537. The fortune 
of this noble family being confiscated, the bereaved widow and her child 
were reduced to poverty, and compelled to owe the maintenance of 
Geraldine to the daughter of him who had wrought their ruin. There 
was a deep and romantic intcrest attached to this lady before the 
chivalrous Surrey had bequeathed her name to posterity, through the 
medium above all others the most certain to transmit it—-wedded to 
immortal verse. The fair Geraldine continued with Mary until her 
services were transferred to Queen Katharine Howard, in whose courtly 
circle Surrey had opportunities of beholding her. When the fall of this 
fair but unfortunate queen dispersed her ladies, Geraldine accepted the 
hand of an aged suitor, probably impelled by poverty to form so ill- 
assorted a marriage, and became the Lady Browne, a homely name, 
that ill accords with the euphonious one of “Geraldine.” 

In the succeeding years of 1540 and 1541, we find Mary placed in 
a situation that must command the pity of all, that of having some of 
the friends whom she most loved hurried by the unrelenting perse- 
cutions of her father to the most cruel and ignominious deaths, on the 
alleged plea of treason, but more truly for their imprudent zeal and 
determined adherence to that faith of which Henry had now become 
the declared enemy. The deaths of Dr. Fetherston, the preceptor of 
her youth, and of Abel, the chaplain of her mother, deeply as they 
must have afflicted her, were followed by the barbarous execution of 
her aged and beloved friend, the Countess of Salisbury, under circum- 
stances of such brutal and revolting cruelty, as never to be thought of 
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without horror, and which must have overwhelmed her with grief and 
fear. The countess’s son, Lord Montague, with the Marquis of Exeter, 
had already on the block paid the penalty of their kinship to Reginald 
Pole, the staunch opponent of Henry’s divorce from Queen Katharine, and 
fulfilled the threat thundered forth by the monster Henry at the time. 

In 1542, Francis the First again solicited the hand of Mary for his 
second son, the Duke of Orleans, but the treaty, after it had consi- 
derably advanced, was broken off because Henry would not give the 
fortune with Mary required by France. The whole treaty, as handed 
down to us, offers an amusing specimen of the manner in which such 
affairs were then discussed by the diplomatic agents to whom they 
were intrusted, and proves that Francis the First was no less exacting 
in his conditions for the do/, than Henry the Eighth was parsimonious ; 
the one requiring a million of crowns, while the other would only 
bestow on his daughter two hundred thousand. Each of the ambas- 
sadors employed on this occasion cndeavoured to enhance the merits of 
the party represented, but with little avail, for the affair ended as 
similar ones in less clevated stations have often done, by Plutus having 
more influence than Cupid! The ruin of the fair but frail Katharine 
Howard seemed to remove another obstacle from the succession of 
Mary to the throne. Her brother Edward, after her father, alone stood 
between her and the throne, to which, notwithstanding all the steps 
taken by Henry to deprive her of all right, her claims were still tacitly, 
if not openly, acknowledged by the nation. That Mary now held a 
more dignified station may be admitted by the fact that she was 
employed by Henry to negotiate a peace between him and her cousin 
and former suitor, Charles the Fifth, and was permitted to grant an 
audience to the Spanish ambassador. 

The gifts presented to Mary on the Christmas of 1542 were 
numerous and costly ; and we notice the fair Geraldine, then Lady 
Browne, and her aged husband, among those who offered their homage 
on this occasion. Henry did not long remain a widower, and his sixth 
and last choice fell on Katharine Parr. Mary graced the nuptials 
with her presence, and as a mark of favour shown to her, accompanied 
the king and queen on their extended tour in the country during the 
summer. The illness to which, for some time previous and ever 
after, Mary became subject at certain seasons of the year, attacked 
her during this journey, and she was removed to Ampthill, a place 
pregnant with sorrowful memories to her, as having been the residence 
of her mother. She did not join the court again until Christmas, on 
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which occasion Katharine Parr bestowed on her the very acceptable 
gift of forty pounds, which came when Mary's finances were reduced 
to so low an ebb as to have compelled the sale of some articles of her 
plate. That Henry had never felt any compunctious visitings with 
regard to his injustice to Mary in despoiling her of her birthright, may 
be judged by his having decreed that any daughters he might have by 
Katharine Parr, or by any succeding wives, should be entitled to the 
throne in case of default of male issue. Nevertheless, in 1554, he 
caused an act of parliament to be enacted, by which Mary was restored 
to royal rank, but was only to succeed the daughters of Katharine 
Parr, or those by any future queen of Henry. 

The first notice we find of Mary’s assuming the splendour and 
dignity of her restored rank, is on the occasion of the reception of a 
Spanish ambassador, sent from her royal kinsman, Charles the Fifth. 
Perhaps her restoration may have been influenced by the wily Henry’s 
desire of conciliating the emperor, than which a more likely mode 
could not be thought of. Her appearance and dress at a court-ball 
which followed the reception attracted great attention, and probably it 
was the favourable report made of her by the ambassador to his 
sovereign, that led him to think of the union between her and his son, 
which afterwards took place. 

Katharine Parr soon acquired a considerable influence over Mary, 
an influence the more to be wondered at, when the difference of their 
religious creeds is taken into consideration. It was at the request of 
the queen that Mary translated the Latin paraphrase of St. John by 
Erasmus,—a real, though perhaps an unconscious, service rendered to 
the advocates of the Reformation. The labour, erudition, and patience 
necessary for the performance of this task, merit the praise bestowed 
on it, although it unhappily failed to enlighten her who fulfilled it. 
That Mary was of a generous disposition may be inferred from the 
entries in the privy-purse book of the princess of the presents of 
trinkets and jewels given by her to her friends and ladies of the court ; 
and that she loved order, may be seen by the list of her jewels 
regularly kept and signed by her own hand. 

A good understanding appears to have existed not only between 
Mary and the queen, but also between Prince Edward, Elizabeth, and 
Mary. The letter quoted in Strype’s “ Memorials,” from Prince 
Edward to Mary, although formal, and too complimentary to indicate 
any great warmth of affection, nevertheless shows an interest in her 
health. 
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- Although bodily infirmities, and a fearful increase of acerbity of 

temper, their consequent result, given way to without any attempt to 

control the violence of his passions, rendered Henry the Eighth more 

like a wild beast than a human being during the last years of his tife, 

Mary escaped incurring his displeasure. To this may be attributed his 

confirming her, by his will, in her right of succession, and his bequest 
of ten thousand pounds, and three thousand a-year while she remained 

unmarried. We have the authority of Pollino for stating, that Mary 
was summoned to the dying bed of her father shortly before he expired, 

and that for the first time he addressed something like regret for the 
sorrows he had caused her, and entreated her to act as a kind mother 
to her brother. Never did she forget this entreaty, for in after trials, 

and they were neither “few nor far between,” during the Protectorate, 

never did she for a single moment countenance any of the attempts 
made to subvert those who ruled in Edward’s name, however much she 
suffered from their acts, and was tormented by their unfounded 
suspicions. The will of Henry the Eighth was as inconsistent as his 
life had been, and bore evidence of the insincerity of his faith in that 
religion of which his defence gained for him the unmerited title of 
“ Defender of the Faith.” He willed that his son should be brought up 
a Catholic, and bequeathed six hundred pounds a-year for masses to be 
said for the repose of his own soul !—acts wholly at variance with the 
professions of his life, since he had abjured the papal faith. Yet this 
was the man to whom it was supposed we owe the establishment of 
the Protestant religion! The only interference of Mary with the 
government after the death of her father was an address from her to 
Somerset containing her urgent prayer for the fulfilment of Henry’s 
will with regard to the education and tenets of her brother. This 
address produced no other effect than a disingenuous and unsuccessful 
attempt on his part to disprove the fact of which the will itself left no 
doubt, namely, that Henry had returned to the creed of his youth, A 
good understanding seemed to exist between the youthful king and 
Mary during the first months of his reign. They passed the Christmas 
together, and he evinced a partiality for her society. The troubles 
which broke out soon after, as well as the difference in their faith, 

interrupted this good understanding. Somerset accused her servants 
of countenancing the rebels in Devonshire, and she answered the 
accusation not only by a prompt and firm denial, but more than hinted 
that the cause of the troubles originated in the unlawful changes he had 
effected. 
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The marriage of Katharine Parr with Lord Thomas Seymour was 
very repugnant to the feelings of Mary; and though it produced no 
breach of courtesy between them, led to a ceremonious coldness. Mary 
was the last person likely to overlook or pardon the indecorous haste 
with which the widowed queen bestowed her hand on him who had 
sued for it before Henry had distinguished her,—and they met no more. 

It having been arranged by the privy council, on the death of her 
father, that Elizabeth should reside with her step-mother, Queen 
Katharine Parr, Mary, on the marriage of the queen with Lord Thomas 
Seymour, wrote to her sister, to offer her a home beneath her roof. 
Whether Mary was aware of the proposal of marriage made by the 
artful Seymour to Elizabeth on the death of Henry, and when she was 
only in her fourteenth year, is not known ; but certain it is, that if she 
were acquainted with this fact, it was highly prudent of her to wish to 
remove her sister from the house of a man who, four days after his 
rejection by Elizabeth, transferred his suit to her step-mother, for whom 
he had previously entertained an affection, thereby proving the 
instability of his character, and the ambitious views by which he was 
actuated. Elizabeth, however, preferred remaining with Katharine 
Parr, to removing to her sister,—a preference that argues little 
for her delicacy, and which very naturally afterwards drew on her 
not only the jealousy of Katharine Parr, but the censure of those 
who had opportunities of witnessing the coarse romping and improper 
familiarities which occurred between her and the unprincipled 
Seymour. The excuse alleged by Elizabeth for not accepting her 
sister’s invitation was, that the queen had shown her so much 
friendship that she feared to incur the reproach of ingratitude if she 
left her. The bad health of Mary, no less than her desire of 
privacy and avoidance of a court in which her religion caused her to 
be viewed with jealousy and distrust, confined her to Kenninghall, 
where she passed a considerable portion of her time. She, however, 
paid a visit to the king at St. James's Palace in 1548, when she was 
received with all the splendour due to her rank and consanguinity to 
the sovereign. Among the many courtiers who flocked to the palace 
to offer homage to the Princess Mary waa Lord Thomas Seymour, the 
widowed husband of Katharine Parr, who had neither lost any portion 
of the insinuating influence for which he was so remarkable, nor the 
ambition for which he was no less so. Aware of Mary’s fondness for 
music, and none being permitted, or at least provided in the palace of 
her brother, Seymour took occasion to express his regret that she was 
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deprived of this pleasure, and his fear that want of practice would 
impair her skill in the science. He recommended a person to give her 
instruction, who it was afterwards ascertained was a creature of his, 
who was to convey with his lessons in music some of a nature to serve 
the interests of his artful employer, by exciting for him an interest in 
the breast of the princess. The discovery of this scheme by the 
protector must have confirmed the suspicions he had long entertained 
against his brother, of harbouring intentions of ultimately transferring 
his views to Mary, should he not succeed in securing the favour of 
Elizabeth. Although Mary’s health was in so precarious a state as to 
create great alarm in the minds of her friends, and a belief in her own 
that her end was rapidly approaching, Somerset, the stern and unfeeling 
protector, spared her not in pertinaciously urging her to conform to 
the rules of a religion which her conscience refused to acknowledge.* 
He wished, also, that she should yield up three members of her house- 
hold to be examined by the privy council, touching her religious 
worship. These persons were her chaplain, her officer, and her 
comptroller. To what lengths this proud and tyrannical man might 
have proceeded against her, time was denied him to prove, for, while 
he was yet assailing her with letters, to answer which must have been 
a difficult and harassing task in her weak state, he was hurled from the 
power he so often abused, and brought to the block, through the jealousy 
of Dudley, the Duke of Northumberland. Although his enemies 
mixed up the name of Mary in their outbreak for his destruction, and, 
as Somerset accused them—whether truly or falsely has never been 
known—of entertaining the project of elevating her to the regency of 
the kingdom, Dudley, nevertheless, when in power, betrayed no less 
desire to molest and give her trouble than his predecessor, Somerset, 
had done. The arrest of her chaplain for celebrating the rites of her 
religion in her chapel, induced her to appeal to Charles the Fifth, who, 
through his ambassador, applied to the privy council that the princess 
might have the privilege. This application having proved unsuccessful, 
Charles the Fifth, greatly offended and alarmed for the safety of his 
cousin, menaced England with a war, unless she was placed without the 
pale of the stringent laws lately enacted against nonconformists, and 
sent a fleet to be stationed off the eastern coast, near to which her 
abode was situated, to remain in readiness to receive Mary in case of 
emergency, and to convey her to his sister, the Queen of Hungary. 
This measure created both dissatisfaction and suspicion in the minds of 
the king and privy-councillors, and these last used their efforts, under 
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pretence of anxiety for her health, to induce her to withdraw from 
Newhall, which, from its proximity to the coast, offered a facility for 
her embarking. Mary pretended to take their interference in good 
part, but, under various pretexts, declined complying with their 
recommendations to leave Newhall. The system of persecution against 
her continuance of the performance of her religious rites, far from 
abating, gained force. It was urged against her as a crime that mass 
was celebrated with open doors, and that she permitted others than 
her household to be present. Wearied by the representations of the 
privy council, Mary determined on pleading her cause in person to the 
king, and for this purpose took up her abode at Wanstead, whence 
she, soon after her arrival, proceeded on horseback, attended by her 
lords and ladies, to the palace at Westminster. Although received with 
the courtesy due to her rank, the appeal, which she meant to be 
addressed solely to her brother, was submitted to his privy council as 
well, In presence of these she was informed that the king had long 
tolerated her opposition to his will, in the hope that his indulgence 
might operate favourably on her mind, but that, finding this not to be 
the case, he was now determined to deal otherwise by her, and to exact 
the obedience due by a subject to a sovereign. Mary, nothing daunted, 
declared that “she could neither forsake her religion nor deny it, and 
that she would be found ready to resign her life in preference.” The 
king, however dissatisfied by her obstinacy, used only kind words to 
her, and they parted on civil, if not on cordial terms. 

Another suitor now presented himself for the hand of Mary. This 
was the Duke of Brunswick, who, though a Protestant prince, was not 
deterred from seeking a Roman Catholic bride. This suit was declined 
on the plea that one was then pending between the princess and Don 
Louis, the infant of Portugal, which, however, never came to a suc- 
cessful termination. The next claimant, the Marquis of Brandenburgh, 
was likewise a Protestant, and shared no better fortune than her other 
wooers. Mary was not permitted any long respite from the persecution 
entailed by her religion. One of her chaplains was arrested beneath 
her roof, and subjected to harsh treatment in the Tower, and soon after 
the two principal officers of her household were commanded by the 
king and privy council to inform their mistress that henceforth the 
celebration of the mass should be discontinued. Mary, deeply 
offended, asserted her dignity on this occasion, and for some hours 
refused to permit her officers to deliver the message with which they 
were charged. She again appealed to the king hy letter, and it argues 
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ill for Edward and his council, that they once more commanded the 
same persons to return to Mary to repeat the insulting message they 
had previously been charged with. These persons, however, preferred 
incurring the wrath of the king and council to encountering the anger 
of their indignant mistress; and the privy council, in consequence, 
found themselves under the necessity of sending certain members of 
their body, headed by the lord chancellor, to Mary, then residing at 
Copthall, to enforce her obedience to the king’s commands. Mary’s 
conduct on this trying occasion was no less remarkable for its firmness 
than for its tact, for, while professing every respect for the king, she 
ventured to do more than insinuate her disbelief that the harshness 
exercised towards her originated with his majesty, and concluded by 
stating, that if not permitted to have the rites of her own church 
celebrated beneath her roof, no power should induce her to suffer those 
of any other. 

It is not to be wondered at that the health of Mary, for many years 
delicate, became gravely injured by the mental disquietude to which 
she was subjected ; and her enemies, taking advantage of her weak 
state, propagated reports of her infirmities, in order to induce a belief 
of her utter unfitness to fill the throne should the death of the king 
leave it vacant. Edward had lately suffered much from bad health, 
and this led those around him to reflect on the probable result of his 
languor. The intercourse between the king and Mary, owing to their 
religious differences, was neither frequent nor unconstrained, and a 
better proof of Edward’s alienation from her could not be given than 
his naming his cousin the Lady Jane Grey to succeed him on the 
throne. But if alienated from Mary by the difference in theu faith, 
- and the dread of the change in religion which her accession to the 
throne would effect, no such reasons could .be alleged for his passing 
over his sister Elizabeth’s claims, which gives just cause to believe that 
in taking this stép he was influenced by a fear that the marriage of 
either of the princesses with a foreigner might impair the laws and 
liberty of the nation. The death of Edward did not put an end to the 
machinations of the enemies of Mary. They concealed his demise, and 
a letter was written by the council, as if by the king’s desire, stating 
his extreme illness and requesting her presence. Imposed on by this 
artifice, she set out to join the king ; when at Hoddesdon she received 
private intelligence of the death of Edward, and was warned of the 
scheme to entrap and convey her a prisoner to the Tower. She, after 
seme reflection, turned from her intended course, bent her way towards 
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Cambridgeshire, and arriving late at the portal of Sawston Hall, the 
seat of Mr. Huddlestone, she sought and found admission. The hospi- 
tality of this gentleman is the more to be valued, as it was extended at 
no inconsiderable risk to himself, a fact of which he was well aware. 
The next morning at early dawn she pursued her route, and had 
proceeded to the Gogmagog Hills, where drawing rein, she looked 
back and saw Sawston Hall in flames. A large party from Cambridge, 
opposed to her claims, attacked Sawston Hall, and, having pillaged it, 
reduced it to ashes by fire. Fortunate was it for Mary that her foes 
found her not there, for there is little doubt that, in the hostile spirit 
that animated them, she might have sufféred much at their hands. 
As she beheld the roof which had sheltered her during the night previous, 
consuming, she exclaimed, “ Let it blaze. I will build Huddlestone a 
better ;” and she kept her word. That she gained Kenninghall in 
safety, may be owing to the fact that the death of Edward was still 
kept a profound secret from the people, hence those opposed to her 
claims to the throne were not yet disposed to take measures against 
her. The first act of Mary on reaching Kenninghall was to apprise the 
privy council of her late brother that she was aware of his death, and 
also of their evil intentions towards her, offering them, however, a full 
pardon, provided they forthwith proclaimed her their queen ; but so 
little effect had this moderate measure with them, that the day which 
followed the reception of the letter not only saw them proclaim the 
Lady Jane Grey their sovereign, but witnessed their accompanying this 
act by the most insulting references to the illegitimacy of Mary. This 
opposition from a powerful faction might have shaken the courage of 
even one better prepared to resist it than Mary was at that time, for 
she stood in absolute need of the sinews of war, money and troops. 
But her spirit quailed not, and when two Catholic partisans, Sir Henry 
Jerningham and Sir Henry Bedingfield, brought their adherents to her 
cause, they found her undauntedly determined to assert it. And now 
the death of Edward being known through the country, it was 
deemed expedient that Mary should remove to a place better calcu- 
lated to support a siege, or to escape from, in case of defeat. She again 
set out, escorted by her knights and dames, and the little band devoted 
to her, for Framlingham Castle. Here she boldly assumed the title of 
queen, her standard floated from the battlements, and a gallant troop, 
headed by one of the knights of Suffolk, rallied round it. To these 
were soon added other adherents of weight and influence in Suffolk 
and the adjoining counties, until she found herself with a force of nq 
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less than fourteen thousand men. She had not been many days at 
Framlingham Castle, when from its towers a fleet was seen approaching 
the coast, and little doubt could be entertained that it was adverse to 
her. Fortunately for Mary, one of the most zealous of her partisans, 
Sir Henry Jerningham, happened to be at Yarmouth when the fleet 
neared that harbour, and he lost no time, but entering a boat, went 
out and demanded to speak with their captains. ‘“ You are rebels to 
your rightful sovereign,” exclaimed Jerningham, sternly. “If so,” 
replied the men of war, “we will throw them into the sea, for we are 
her true subjects.” 

The commanders of the fleet at once surrendered themselves, and 
Jerningham and those who accompanied him became masters of the 
ships. As the fleet was well armed, and contained several pieces of 
cannon, as well as abundant stores, having been sent for the siege of 
Mary’s fortress, the possession of it was most valuable to Mary, who 
stood greatly in need of these implements of war; and while she was 
congratulating herself on this accession to her resources, she was 
apprised that Sir Edward Hastings, who had been employed to raise 
troops for her rival, the Lady Jane Grey, had joined her cause, and 
placed the forces he had levied at her orders. This last circumstance 
was of vital importance to her interests, for it led to the desertion of 
some of the most powerful adherents of Lady Jane Grey, among whom 
were the Earls of Bath and Sussex, who hastened to join her at 
Framlingham Castle, leading a considerable number of their followers 
to her standard. Every day saw fresh adherents flocking to join her ; 
the ships in the neighbouring ports declared for her; provisions were 
plentifully sent in to her garrison. Nor was money deficient, Mary 
having commanded that the money and church-plate at Norwich, of 
great value, should be appropriated to her use. Thus supported, she 
issued a proclamation, offering a reward for the apprehension of 
Northumberland, who had no sooner heard of the turn taken in her 
favour in London, than he proclaimed her queen at Cambridge, where 
he was then staying, sorely, as may be well conjectured, against his 
will. But this piece of diplomacy availed him not; for, on the entry of 
some of Mary’s troops into Cambridge, Northumberland was arrested, 
and sent prisonerto London. The partisans of Northumberland now 
hastened to entreat the clemency of Mary ; and she set out for the 
metropolis at the head of a large force, and accompanied by several of 
the nobility. Her progress to London resembled rather that of a 
conqueror than one whose empire had been disputed. The Princess 
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Elizabeth had received instructions to meet her sister at Wanstead, and 
came, escorted by a numerous train of lords and ladies, to render 
homage to her sovereign. From Wanstead the royal party proceeded 
to London, forming a brilliant cortége. Mary, with Elizabeth by her 
side, and surrounded by her ladies, was mounted on a white horse, 
richly caparisoned, and was attired in a dress of violet-coloured velvet. 
At the city gate she dismissed her troops, consisting of no less than 
three thousand men ; and the lord mayor, with a body of gentlemen in 
splendid habiliments, and attended by the civic guard, composed her 
escort. Mary first halted at the Tower, there to remain until the late 
king had been consigned to the tomb ; and the first sight that presented 
itself to her on entering the portal was the melancholy one of all the state 
prisoners, women as well as men, who had been confined there during 
the reigns of the last two monarchs. Among them were many of high 
note, and some whose lives were only saved by the death of Edward. 
Mary betrayed considerable emotion as she looked on these prisoners, 
and immediately commanded that they should be restored to liberty. 
Many of them were appointed to places of high trust in the royal 
household, and the bishops were reinstated in their sees, The funeral of 
Edward, which was conducted with all becoming splendour, being over, 
Mary issued a proclamation, recommending her subjects to refrain from 
angry disputations on religious subjects, and holding out a promise of 
toleration to those whose creeds accorded not with her own. It is 
probable, that had Mary been left to the dictates of her own conscience, 
she might have fulfilled this pledge; but her privy council had those 
among its members who were little disposed towards toleration, and 
who, urged on by bigotry, used their baleful influence to turn her from 
the milder and wiser course she was at first inclined to adopt. The 
cases were neither few nor unfrequent in which the merciful inter- 
ference of Mary rescued victims from the wrath of her privy council, 
and rarely was it denied by her if entreated. The first step taken by 
Mary in violation of the promise of toleration was the prohibition of 
public reading of the Scriptures, or preaching of the curates, except by 
such as were licensed by her ; and this gave a foretaste of what might 
be afterwards expected. A bigoted sovereign is sure to corrupt the 
religious principles of a great portion of her subjects, and to divide 
them into two classes, hypocrites and martyrs. Those who court favour 
will be ready to adopt her creed, and those who conscientiously adhere 
to their own, expose themselves to obloquy, if not to persecution. 
Northumberland and his a a in rebellion were brought to trial 
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a few days after Mary ascended the throne, and he, and two of his 
followers, were condemned to death. But when Mary was urged to 
bring Lady Jane Grey to trial, she showed great reluctance, alleging 
that her unfortunate cousin ought not to be punished for the crime in 
which the ambition of Northumberland compelled her to act a part. 
Well had it been for the reputation of Mary if she had maintained her 
original good intentions of clemency towards her fair and interesting 
kinswoman, who should be viewed as the innocent victim to the policy 
of Edward and the ambition of Northumberland. 

Before the month of August had expired, Mary received in private, 
and with the utmost secrecy, an envoy from the pope, to whom she 
revealed two very important pieces of intelligence. The first was her 
desire to yield to the pope the supremacy in religion wrested from him 
by her father ; and the second, that she had pledged her hand to Philip 
of Spain. Two measures more calculated to render her unpopular: 
never could have been thought of; and of this was Reginald Pole, now 
a cardinal, so well aware, that he earnestly counselled Mary not to 
marry, while Bishop Gardiner as earnestly entreated her not to resign 
her supremacy. Mary now found herself placed in a difficult and 
dangerous position. The members of the Established Church, as the 
Protestant was termed, looked on her as its enemy; the anti-papal 
Catholics strongly suspected her of an inclination to surrender the 
supremacy to the pope ; and those of the ancient Catholic faith, who 
had denied all supremacy save that of the pope, were doubtful whether 
or not she would restore it to him. 

The rumour of the Spanish marriage gave discontent to all parties ; 
but Mary, now no longer young, evinced a desire to wed which she had 
never betrayed in her youth, and leant entirely to the individual most 
objectionable to her subjects, namely, Philip of Spain. So determined 
was she to carry out her wishes on this point, that when an address 
was sent her from the House of Commons, praying that she would not 
marry a foreigner, her answer was, “That she held her crown of 
God, and hoped to find counsel from Him alone on so important an 
occasion.” 

Nor were her subjects more averse to this marriage than was he 
whom it even more personally concerned, for Charles the Fifth had 
great difficulty in persuading his son to consent to wed Mary. Nor 
could this objection on his side be wondered at. Eleven years his senior, 
Mary was remarkably grave even for a woman of thirty-seven,and had lost 
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more advanced age. The knowledge that she had been affianced to his 
father before he had been born, was not calculated to reconcile Philip 
to the disparity in the age of his future bride; and it was, perhaps, 
this objection which led the emperor to assure Mary in a letter, that 
“If his own age and health had rendered him a suitable spouse, he 
should have had the greatest satisfaction in wedding her himself.” 

And now the thoughts of the court and courtiers were directed to 
the approaching coronation. Mary being the first queen who had filled 
the throne in her own right, it became necessary to establish etiquette 
for the grave ceremonial where precedents could not be found. That 
it might be worthy of her, her citizens came forward with a loan of 
twenty thousand pounds, no inconsiderable sum for that time; and 
preparations were soon commenced. Previous to the Ist of October, 
the day named for the coronation, Mary proceeded in her state barge 
from Whitehall to the Tower, attended by the Princess Elizabeth and 
all the ladies of her court, and escorted by the lord mayor and public 
functionaries of the city in their barges, and in all their civic display of 
rich clothes, gold, and chains, and with music, only broken by the 
sound of the cannon fired to do their sovereign honour and the cheers 
that welcomed her. On the following day she created several knights 
of the Bath, and the succeeding day she went, accompanied by a grand 
procession, on horseback, through the streets, attended by no less 
than seventy ladies, dressed in crimson velvet, and several hundred 
noblemen, gentlemen, and all the foreign ambassadors, of whom the 
Spanish one took precedence. The queen sat in a gorgeous litter, 
borne by six white horses, richly caparisoned in cloth of silver. Her 
robe was of blue velvet, bordered with ermine, and on her head she 
wore a net-work, so covered with jewels, of immense value, as nearly 
to conceal her hair. The Princess Elizabeth, accompanied by Anne of 
Cleves, followed the queen in an open carriage, covered with crimson 
velvet and richly ornamented. Their robes were of cloth of silver. 
The master of the horse appeared next, leading the queen’s palfrey, 
and then succeeded a vast train of ladies and lords on horseback and 
in carriages, dressed in great splendour, and followed by the queen’s 
guards. Stately pageants were exhibited for the queen’s pleasure as 
she passed along. The conduits of the city overflowed with wine ; 
but, perhaps, the most acceptable of the homages offered to her was 
the gift presented by the aldermen of a thousand marks in a handsome 
purse, a timely addition to her finances, which were then in a very 
unflourishing state. 
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The coronation was as splendid as jewels, velvet, minever, and cloth 
of gold and of silver, could make it. No ceremonial usual on such 
occasions was omitted, and Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, attended 
by ten other bishops, performed the religious offices of the crowning. 

It was remarked, with satisfaction, that the Princess Elizabeth was 
treated with due distinction by the queen, at whose side she sat at the 
banquet, at which also Anne of Cleves had a seat. 

One of the earliest acts of parliament, after the accession of Mary, 
was the annulling of the sentences of divorce of Katharine of Arragon, 
and of the illegitimacy of her daughter. This was a necessary 
measure ; but it would have been well if the illegitimacy of Elizabeth 
had likewise been annulled at the same time. It would have gratified 
the nation, and have removed from the princess herself all excuse for 
discontent. Mary, however, was then so absorbed by her approaching 
marriage, and entertained such hopes of it giving her an heir to the 
throne, that she probably thought not of establishing her sister's right 
to the succession, or, if she did, might have felt delicate in recalling 
the sentence against Anne Boleyn to the recollection of her daughter 
and the people. Where a favourable interpretation can be given to any 
part of the conduct of a queen, who rendered herself so unpopular, we 
are disposed to give her the benefit of it. A bill of attainder was now 
passed on Lady Jane Grey and her husband, and here was an oppor- 
tunity afforded to Mary of displaying at once magnanimity and mercy, 
—two attributes which reflect a brighter lustre on a crown than all the 
jewels that encircle it. It appears like a destiny that Mary and her 
successor, Elizabeth, should consent to, if not cause, the deaths of two 
of the most interesting women to be found in the pages of English 
history,— women who, though unlike in their lives, one being as spot- 
less as the other was suspected, nevertheless, by their violent deaths, 
have created a pity that time has not deprived them of. 

The father of Lady Jane Grey compromised again the life of his 
daughter ; for, pardoned by Mary for the part he had taken in having 
the Lady Jane set up as queen, he once more broke out into rebellion, 
when he found that the queen was bent on wedding Philip of Spain, 
and so drew on the Lady Jane that violent death from which Mary 
seemed disposed to save her, by furnishing a pretext to her enemies 
that the queen could hope for no security while Jane and her husband 
lived. Eleven days after the execution of Lady Jane Grey and Lord 
Guildford Dudley, Suffolk was beheaded ; so that Queen Mary’s reign, 
short as it had been, had already witnessed the shedding of some of 
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the noblest blood in her kingdom, and nearly allied to her own. The 
rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt, founded, as was alleged, on his dislike 
to the queen’s marriage with Philip of Spain,—a dislike shared by the 
whole nation,—again involved Mary in serious troubles. She appointed 
the Duke of Norfolk general of her forces, and prepared to resist 
her rebellious subjects. The success that followed Wyatt's outbreak 
encouraged him, and increased his followers, while the defeat sus- 
tained by the queen’s forces, filled her friends with apprehension. 
Two privy councillors, Sir Edward Hastings, master of the horse, and 
Sir Thomas Cornwallis, sought an interview with Wyatt, near Dartford, 
and demanded, in the queen’s name, “‘ Wherefore he gathered in arms 
her liege people against her, yet that in his proclamation he called 
himself a, true subject, both which cannot stand together ?’ 

“<T am no traitor,’ quoth Wyatt; ‘and the cause why I have 
assembled the people is to defend the realm from danger of being over- 
run by strangers, which must needs follow if the marriage takes place.’ 

“< Why,’ said the councillors, ‘there is no stranger yet come, either 
for power or number, whom you need to suspect; therefore, if that 
thing only be the quarrel, will you, that dislike the marriage, come to 
communication touching the cause, and the queen is content you shall 
be heard 2’ 

“<To that I yield,’ said Sir Thomas Wyatt; ‘but for my further 
surety, I will rather be trusted than trust ;? and thereupon demanded, 
as some have written, saith Holinshed, the custody of the Tower, and 
her grace within it, as also the displacing of some councillors about her, 
and to place others in their room. 

“To which the master of the horse replied, ‘Wyatt, before thou 
shalt have thy traitorous demand granted, thou shalt die, and twenty 
thousand more with thee!’ And so these agents departed to the 
court, and Wyatt forthwith came unto Deepeford by Greenwich.” 

The near approach of the rebels to London occasioned great alarm. 
The queen was advised to remove to the Tower, and such was the 
general panic that the lord mayor, aldermen, and the greater part of 
the citizens donned their armour, and the sergeants and lawyers at 
Westminster Hall pleaded their causes “in harnesse,” as Speed quaintly 
expresses it. 

Luckily the drooping spirits of the Londoners were at this time 
cheered by news of the defeat in the west of the insurgents, under 
Carew and Gibs, which was proclaimed in London upon Candlemas- 
eve; and the following day Queen Mary came to Guildhall, attended 
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by many of her court, when she met the lord mayor, the aldermen, 
and the chief citizens before whom she delivered a speech so well 
calculated to touch their feelings, being a fair exposition of the 
unfounded disloyalty of the rebels, the insolence of their demands, and 
her own affection for her people, that it at once increased their 
devotion to her cause, and excited their courage to defend it. Mary 
appointed the Earl of Pembroke general of the forces, and issued 
a proclamation, offering one hundred pounds a-year to him and his 
posterity for ever, who should bring Wyatt, alive or dead, to custody. 
Undeterred by this proclamation, Wyatt, at the head of four thousand 
men, entered Southwark with little opposition, and, to conciliate the 
inhabitants, proclaimed that none of his soldiers should take away 
anything without due payment, and the consent of the owners,— 
a measure which, though soon violated, gained him a considerable 
accession to his troops. 

Winchester House was sacked and pillaged, the books of its fine 
library cut to pieces, and every lock torn from the doors. The rebels 
then proceeded to the city, where, finding the gates of the bridge 
secured against them, Wyatt placed two pieces of ordnance against 
them, pointed another at St. George’s Church, a fourth at the entrance 
into Bermondsey, and a fifth towards Winchester House. Finding that 
the lord mayor and Lord William Howard had rendered the entrance 
to the city impregnable, that the Tower and all steeples and gates in 
the vicinity were topped with ordnance, Wyatt drew off his troops 
towards Kingston-on-Thames, repaired with planks and ladders the 
bridge there, which had been broken, and, crossing the river, reached 
Brentford before his intention of so doing was suspected, and at day- 
break was at Knightsbridge, whence he marched in order of battle 
towards St. James’s Fields. But here his hopes were foiled ; for the 
Karl of Pembroke, with a considerable force, had taken possession of 
this spot, and Wyatt turned down a lane leading to St. James's, and, 
advancing in the direction of Charing Cross, perceived not that 
Pembroke’s troops had fallen on the rear of his, cutting off the 
possibility of their rejoining them. Wyatt reached Charing Cross, 
notwithstanding that his passage to it was opposed by cannon, which 
played on him, without, however, much damaging his men, three only 
of whom were killed, but found resistance there, which might have 
‘prevented his further advance, had not the Kentish soldiers, by rushing 
violently into the streets, forced the lord chamberlain and Sir John 
Gage into the gates of Whitehall, which were instantly closed. Wyatt 
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turned his course through Fleet Street, but found Ludgate closed 
against him and defended by the citizens. The followers who had 
been separated from Wyatt came before the gates at Whitehall, and 
shot their arrows into the garden and windows of the palace; but, 
making no impression, they attempted to follow Wyatt to the city, 
but were stopped at Charing Cross by Sir Henry Jerningham, captain 
of the guard, Sir Edward Bray, master of the ordnance, and Sir Philip 
Paris, knight, sent there by the Earl of Pembroke with a branch of 
archers and certain field-pieces to protect the court. Here both parties 
fought manfully for some time, but at length the rebels were put to 
flight. Wyatt, defeated and dispirited, surrendered himself to Sir 
Maurice Buckley, and, with Sir Thomas Cobham and Thomas Knevet, 
was committed to the Tower; to which, the following day, several 
more of the leaders of the rebels were sent, and no less than four 
hundred persons were marched through the city to Westminster, with 
halters round their necks; but these last the queen pardoned, pro- 
nouncing their pardon in person from the gallery in the Tilt-yard. 
The personal bravery of Mary during the conflict, a considerable 
portion of which she witnessed from a balcony of the palace overlooking 
the scene of action, should not be passed by without notice. She 
encouraged her defenders by words and gestures, showing more 
anxiety for them than for her own safety ; and when her cause was 
most desperate, she descended from her balcony, and, placing herself 
by the side of the soldiers, by her presence and her exhortations 
animated their courage. 

The evil consequences of this revolt died not with its defeat, and 
one of the most grave was the suspicion to which it gave birth in the 
breast of Mary against her sister Elizabeth. No sooner had Wyatt 
rebelled, than Mary summoned Elizabeth to join her without delay ; and 
this summons, on the plea of sickness, not being complied with, three 
members of the privy council, with a troop of horse amounting to two 
hundred and fifty men, were sent to enforce her obedience to the 
queen’s wishes. Though the commissioners found her ill in bed, they 
insisted on her accompanying them to town. 

The harshness of this measure was hardly to be justified by the 
rumours in circulation, that Elizabeth and Lord Courtenay were impli- 
cated in Wyatt's insurrection, and it is probable that Mary would not 
have had recourse to it, had not Gardiner, the Bishop of Winchester, 
instigated and urged her to it. No step could be more calculated to 
serve Elizabeth’s popularity ; for the sight of the princess, pale and 
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suffering, and surrounded by guards, excited the deep commiseration 
of the people in every place through which they passed. And 
although she was brought to the palace, she was not admitted to the 
presence of the queen, but was in all respects treated as a prisoner, 
and for fourteen days subjected to a solitary confinement, seeing 
only those appointed to guard her. At the expiration of that time 
Gardiner, and nine others of the council, entered her prison, and 
charged her with having taken a part in Wyatt’s conspiracy, as well 
as in Sir Peter Carew’s insurrection in the west of England. Elizabeth 
denied the charge with great firmness, but when told that she must 
forthwith be sent to the Tower, she evinced considerable alarm, and 
said she hoped her majesty would not commit to that place a true and 
innocent woman, that had never offended her in thought, word, or 
deed, and requested the lords to intercede for her with the queen. 
Whether they fulfilled this request is doubtful, but in an hour after 
Gardiner ana others returned to dismiss all her attendants, save her 
gentleman-usher, three ladies, and two grooms of her chamber. A 
strong guard was placed in the room adjoining hers, two lords, with 
men, to watch in the hall, with two hundred men in the garden,— 
preparations that prove the importance Mary attached to the safe 
keeping of her prisoner. The next day two lords of the council came 
to her and stated the queen’s pleasure that she should instantly be 
conveyed to the Tower, that the barge for her conveyance was ready, 
and the tide offered. Elizabeth entreated most urgently to be 
permitted to remain vgtil the next tide, and requested to be allowed 
to write to the que One of the council roughly rejected her 
petition, but the other, ‘the Earl of Sussex, not only accorded it, but 
promised to deliver it into the queen’s hand. The time employed in 
writing and entreating had yeen the tide pass, and it no longer served 
to shoot the bridge with a barge. The queen was very angry 
at the delay, and Elizabeth's desire for it probably confirmed the 
suspicion entertained that she wished to gain time to have a rescue 
attempted. The next day, Palm-Sunday, she was taken from the 
palace, and passing through the garden to enter the barge, she was 
observed to cast her eyes towards the windows, hoping to see some 
pitying face; but beholding none, sre sighed deeply and said, “I 
marvel what the nobility mean, to suffer me, a princess, to be led into 
captivity, the Lord knows whither, for myself do not.” When the 
barge approached the bridge, the tide not being full in, the fall of the 
water at the bridge was so great, that the bargemen feared to attempt 
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to pass, and proposed to wait until the stream became more level. 
But this proposal was rejected, and the barge being impelled on, was 
placed in such danger that its stern struck against the ground, and 
having with difficulty neared the next stairs, its occupants could not be 
landed without stepping into the water, a dangerous trial for a sick 
woman. Ascending the stairs, Elizabeth solemnly said, “I speak 
before Thee, O God, having none other friend but Thee only: here 
landeth as true a subject, being prisoner, as ever landed at these 
stairs.” Having entered the gate, a great number of men, wardens 
and others, presented themselves to guard her, and as she passed many 
knelt down and prayed God to preserve her. For this demonstration 
of sympathy they were rebuked, and put from their ordinary next day. 
Lodged in prison, the first act of Elizabeth was one of piety ; she took 
out her prayer-book, and assembling her attendants around her, 
addressed the Almighty with deep fervour. But even the consolation 
of having the rites of her own religion celebrated was deaied her ; for 
she was now commanded to hear mass in her prison, and two yeomen 
were appointed to make the responses to the priest. Not satisfied 
with the former examination of Elizabeth in the palace, Gardiner came 
to the Tower with others of the council to re-examine her. She was 
questioned as to a conversation alleged to have passed between her and 
a prisoner in the Tower, Sir James Croft, who was confronted with her, 
when the princess, with grave dignity, said, “ My lords, methinks you 
do me wrong to examine every mean prisoner against me ; if they 
have done evil, let them answer for it ; I pray , ou join me not with 
such offenders.” 21 

Although no proof could be found agaiiio. her, Elizabeth was still 
retained in prison until her health became much impaired, when 
permission was granted her to walk in ;the garden, and a strict 
prohibition given that while she remained, in it no other prisoner was 
to be allowed to enter, or even to look i 0 it. While in prison a boy 
of four years old, drawn towards her ty that instinct which teaches 
children to distinguish those who are partial to them, was wont to 
bring Elizabeth flowers, and this innocent action furnished a suspicion 
that the artless child was the medium of a correspondence between her 
and the Lord Courtenay. The boy was menaced, and his father 
commanded not to suffer him to approach the princess again ; but the 
child nevertheless stole once more to the door of her prison, which 
finding closed, he peeped through a chink, and cried unto her, “ Mistress, 
I can bring you no more flowers.” 
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About this time it is stated that a warrant was issued for the 
execution of Elizabeth. Bridges, then lieutenant of the Tower, 
suspecting that the warrant was not sanctioned by the queen, 
courageously hastened to her to inquire the truth. Mary evinced no 
less surprise than displeasure on this occasion, and instantly counter- 
manded the warrant. Had Bridges possessed less courage, the life 
of Elizabeth would have been sacrificed. Gardiner was the person 
accused of this intended crime ; but if he were guilty of it, how came it 
that his royal mistress did not punish him? Elizabeth’s fears for her 
life did not soon subside ; for when Sir Henry Bedingfield, with a 
hundred soldiers, entered her prison a few days after, she demanded, 
“Whether the scaffold whereon Lady Jane Grey had suffered was still 
standing ; or whether Sir Henry made any conscience of murder, if 
hers was committed unto his charge ?” 

Her terror had not ceased, when, on the 19th of the following 
May, she was removed from the Tower on her route to Woodstock, 
under the charge of Sir Henry Bedingfield and the Lord of Tame. 
When she reached Richmond all her own servants were commanded to 
remove from her presence, and her guards were ordered to supply 
their places, which so alarmed her, that believing it was only a 
preparatory step to her death, she desired the prayers of her servants, 
adding “For this night I think I must die.” 

Her gentleman-usher hastened to the Lord of Tame, and implored 
him to say whether his mistress that night stood in danger of death ? 
“May God forbid,” quoth the Lord Tame, “that any such wickedness 
should be wrought, which rather than it should, I and my men will die 
at her feet.” 

As she proceeded towards Woodstock, the people with tears and 
prayers pressed to meet her, and the village-bells were rung, which so 
excited the ill-will of “hé' gaoler,’ as she termed Sir Henry, that 
he commanded the bells to cease, set the ringers in the stocks, and 
drove back the people, calling them traitors and rebels against the queen 
and her laws. 

Arrived at Woodstock, her personal liberty was little increased, 
nor were her fears diminished. The lodgings assigned her were not 
befitting her rank, and were strongly guarded by soldiers night and 
day. This last precaution may have originated in a desire for her 
safety, but she viewed it in a different light. Though permitted to 
walk in the gardens, they were secured by so many locks, as was also 
her prison, that she was never allowed to forget her melancholy 
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position, even while breathing the air of heaven. To add to her terror, 
it was suspected that the keeper of Woodstock, a man of turbulent and 
violent habits, and great brutality, was instigated to kill her. It was 
likewise said, that a creature of Gardiner’s, named Basset, came to 
Bladenbridge, a mile from Woodstock, accompanied by twenty men, 
and pretending to have some important communication to make to 
Elizabeth, earnestly desired to be admitted to her presence, with no 
other intention than to murder her. Whatever the intention might 
be, it was defeated ; for Sir Henry Bedingfield, being absent, had left 
a strict charge with his brother that no one should be permitted to see 
his prisoner, even though coming from the council or queen herself. 
Even this charge implies a suspicion on his part that an attempt might 
be made against Elizabeth, a suspicion justified by the warrant for her 
death unsanctioned by the queen ; but how low must the character of 
the Bishop of Winchester stand, when such suspicions, whether true or 
false, were entertained against him! An occurrence which, whether 
designed or merely accidental, happened soon after the appearance of 
Basset at Woodstock, filled Elizabeth with terror: a fire broke out 
between the boards and ceiling, beneath the chamber in which she 
slept. It was while thus harassed, that, looking from the window of 
her prison one day, the unfortunate princess beheld a peasant girl in 
the park beneath, milking a cow, and singing gaily as she drew forth 
the rich liquid. The difference in their fates struck her forcibly ; the 
peasant maiden freely enjoying liberty, and tormented by no fears, 
while she, a princess, was denied these blessings ; and she preferred 
the lot of the humble maid to her own. 

While Elizabeth was wearing away her young life in a prison, 
Mary, the possessor of a throne, was busily occupied in encouraging 
controversial disputes and in arrangements for her marriage. The 
result of the first assembly to discuss the subject of transubstantiation 
having caused Mary to command Bonner to dissolve it, shortly after, 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, Ridley, bishop of London, and 
Latimer, bishop of Worcester, were sent from the Tower of London to 
Oxford, to argue on it against Doctors Tresham, Cole, Oglethorpe, and 
Pie, Oxford men ; to whom were added, Doctors George Glinne, Seton, 
Watson, Sedgwicke, and Atkinson. The disputation began on the 16th 
of April, 1554, and ended on the 20th, giving rise to the sentence of 
death by fire being pronounced on the three bishops, which sentence 
was carried into effect a year and a half after, to the eternal disgrace 
of Mary’s reign. 
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The dissatisfaction entertained by Mary’s subjects against her 
marriage with Philip of Spain decreased not as the period approached 
for its fulfilment. An universal dread prevailed that this union would 
lead to the abolition of the measures enacted in the previous reign for 
the reform of certain abuses in the Church and State. Superstition, 
the offspring of ignorance, never failing to lend its aid to account for, 
if not to justify, the fears of a people, on this occasion prognosticated 
that a reversed rainbow, and an appearance of two suns, beheld in 
London on the 15th of February, foretold the most grave disasters to 
the kingdom. Parliament having sanctioned the marriage, Mary, to 
mitigate the dissatisfaction of her subjects to the measure, caused 
letters, bearing her signature, to be despatched into various quarters of 
the kingdom, setting forth the advantages to be derived by the 
increased commerce with Spain, which must inevitably spring from her 
marriage with its prince. The lord mayor and commons were sent 
for to court, and were there informed by the lord chancellor of the 
great benefit London must derive from a similar cause. The Earl of 
Bedford and Lord Fitzwaters were despatched to Spain to conduct 
Philip to England ; the lord admiral, with twenty-eight ships, having 
for three months previously been employed in guarding against his 
meeting any interruption, on his passage across the sea, from any other 
state. Philip embarked at Corunna, with a fleet of one hundred and 
fifty sail, and arrived at Southampton on the 20th of July. He was 
the first man of the fleet who set foot on the British shore; on 
touching which, he drew his sword, and bore it in his hand. The 
Earl of Arundel, lord steward to the queen, immediately invested him 
with the George and Garter ; the mayor of Southampton presented 
him the keys of the town, and the lord chancellor was sent by Mary 
to receive him, and to announce that she herself was on her route to 
Winchester to welcome him in person. He tarried at Southampton 
from Friday until Monday, when he set forth for Winchester to meet 
his future bride, attended by a vast train of English nobles, and by the 
Dukes of Alva, Medina Coeli, the Admiral of Castile, the Marquises of 
Burgos, Pescara, and several other Spaniards of high distinction, among 
whom was the Bishop of Cuenca. Philip brought with him a vast 
treasure, two cart-loads of coin, and several chests of bullion. It was 
observed of him, that although affecting to be civil to the English, he 
never took off his hat to any of the nobility. In proportion to the 
chagrin evinced by Mary at the repeated and vexatious delays of 
Philip’s coming—a chagrin revealed with somewhat less of maidenly 
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reserve and queenly dignity than might be wished—was now her 
satisfaction at his arrival. She forgot that he had never written to her, 
nor displayed any desire to expedite his nuptials with her. The marriage 
was solemnised at Winchester, on the 25th of July, being the feast of 
St. James, the tutelar saint of Spain, Gardiner bestowing the nuptial 
benediction. Previous to the ceremony, the imperial ambassador from 
Spain presented Philip with the gift of the Two Sicilies, bestowed on him 
by the emperor, his father, that Mary might wed a king and not a 
prince ; and after it, Garter king-of-arms, attended by the heralds, 
proclaimed their styles in Latin, French, and English, as King and 
Queen of England, France, Ireland, Naples, and Jerusalem. The 
royal pair proceeded to Windsor, where Philip and the Earl of Sussex 
were installed knights of the Garter, and entered London on the 18th 
of August, where triumphal arches and other expensive demonstrations 
of rejoicing were exhibited for their reception, at a cost of no less than 
a tax of fifteen and a half per cent, levied by the common council on 
the citizens,—a fact which inclines one to suspect the sincerity of 
rejoicings that cost them so dear. The king and queen remained but 
a few days in London, whence they proceeded to Richmond, where, 
dismissing their train of nobility, they returned to Hampton Court. 
Here it was observed that Mary could hardly suffer Philip from her 
sight, an injudicious line of conduct to adopt towards so cold and 
indifferent a bridegroom. He abated nothing of the haughtiness of 
his manner, was difficult of access, no one being permitted to approach 
him but with great ceremony, and after asking an audience, which 
created considerable disgust in the English nobility. 

The first measure proposed by Mary after her marriage was little 
calculated to conciliate the regard of her subjects. She issued a 
proclamation, directing what persons she wished to be chosen for 
parliament, and succeeded in having the pope’s legate received in 
England, and the establishing the possession of the church lands by 
the laity. On the opening of parliament the chancellor recommended 
the coronation of Philip, and a bill was brought in for the repeal of 
the attainder of Cardinal Pole. Both measures were passed, and had 
the royal assent given ten days after the opening of the session, which 
proves how little opposition Mary and her imperious husband had to 
dread from their subjects. 

And now in the fourth month of her marriage, the queen announced 
her pregnancy. Te Deum was sung, and orders were given for prayers 
to be offered up for the child’s preservation. A household was named 
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for the expected heir, a cradle provided, and ambassadors named to 
notify its birth to foreign potentates. Nevertheless, had Mary been 
forty-nine instead of thirty-nine on her marriage, the likelihood of her 
giving an heir to the crown could not have been more questioned. 
It was strongly suspected that the report of her being pregnant was 
spread to induce her people to bestow the crown on Philip; and as 
they subsequently saw that the report proved incorrect, they became 
still more convinced of the justness of their suspicions. Cardinal Pole 
met the members of both houses of parliament, at Whitehall, on the 
28th of November, and having thanked them for repealing his 
attainder, exhorted them to return to the Church of Rome, their 
reconciliation with which he was ready to effect, as well as to grant 
them absolution for all previous crrors. This exhortation led to a 
conference between the committees of the lords and commons; an 
address, moved by both expressing their desire for a reunion with the 
papal see, was presented to the king and queen, and the legate at 
their intercession absolved the whole kingdom. And now it was 
proposed to repeal all statutes against the pope, the papal supremacy 
was to be re-established, and the order of spiritual affairs, as they 
stood previously to the separation from Rome, was to be restored. 
With this act was joined another fraught with even greater mischief, 
that for reviving the sanguinary statutes against the Lollards, and for 
punishing seditious words and rumours; the first offence with the 
pillory and the loss of an ear, and the second with imprisonment for 
life. It was pronounced treason to imagine or compass the depriving 
Philip of the style of King of England, and the publishing that he 
ought not to enjoy that title exposed the person guilty of so doing 
to perpetual imprisonment. Nevertheless he was generally spoken of 
only as “the queen’s husband.” It was now seen that Mary studied 
only the wishes of Philip. She was not only ready to adopt all his 
views, but was well-disposed to enforce their adoption by her parliament. 
Charles the Fifth pressed her to make war against France ; but though 
Secretary Bourne, by Mary’s desire, moved the measure in the house 
of commons, it was rejected, as was likewise the proposal to parliament 
to grant to Philip money and men to join the emperor in Flanders, 
both of which there was little doubt he intended ultimately to use against 
France. Nor was Gardiner’s proposition to the commons to demand 
a benevolence from all the towns in the realm more successful. This 
parliamentary resistance to her wishes was highly distasteful to Mary, 
who had in the early part of the session confidently calculated on 
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having her husband recognised as presumptive heir to the crown, and 
of having authority vested in him of disposing of the treasure and 
forces of the kingdom. So far were her hopes defeated, that she could 
not invest him even with the crown of queen’s consort, though on the 
pretence of her being pregnant, she obtained an act for declaring him, 
in case of her death, protector of the kingdom, and guardian of her 
child during its minority, if a male until eighteen, or if a female until 
fifteen. It was generally believed that even this concession to her 
wishes would not have been accorded, had not it been strongly suspected 
that she was not really with child, or that she was not likely to bring 
forth living offspring. But though this much was accorded, none of 
the restrictions imposed in the articles of marriage were removed, and 
the queen and Philip marked their discontent by very unceremoniously 
dissolving parliament soon after. 

Philip now made an effort to acquire some degree of popularity by 
interceding in favour of Elizabeth, whose release from constraint and 
presence at court he solicited, as also for the liberty of some gentlemen 
confined in consequence of the outbreak of Wyatt, and other charges, 
Gardiner, Elizabeth’s old enemy, opposed her liberation for some time ; 
but Philip, with deep policy, renewed his entreaties in her favour, 
actuated, no doubt, by the notion that in case of the death of Mary, 
Elizabeth might be rendered serviceable to his views. Such was, even 
then, the precarious state of Mary’s health, that it required but little 
prescience to foresee that a long extension of her existence could not 
be counted on, and he infinitely preferred having Elizabeth as heiress 
to the English throne to Mary Stuart, who, after her, was next in 
succession. The Earl of Devonshire was also released from prison, 
owing to the intercession of Philip, and proceeded to Brussels, where, 
finding himself narrowly watched, he set out to Italy, and died the 
following year at Padua—not without suspicion of having been poisoned 
by the Imperialists. The persecution against Protestants was now 
renewed with rigour. Dr. Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul’s, was 
burned at the stake at Smithfield, on the 4th of February, 1555, and, 
five days after, Dr. Rowland Taylor met the same terrible death at 
Hadley ; Cadmaker, chancellor of the church at Wells, and Bradford, 
in London: Bishop Hooper met his death on the 9th of February, at 
Gloucester ; and Bishop Farrer, in the following month, in the market- 
place at Carmarthen. This persecution and cruelty excited such 
indignation and ill-will in the minds of her subjects against Mary, that 
she feared to persevere in the raising troops, and arming ships to 
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enable her to carry out her desire of coercing her subjects into the 
admission of Philip, as present ruler, and future possessor of the king- 
dom, and of punishing her people for their repeated insults to the 
Spaniards. Yet there is little doubt but that her council and parliament 
were far more to blame for these horrors, which have cast an eternal 
opprobrium on her reign, than the now feeble and invalid queen herself. 
It is to be remembered that most of these persons were the same who 
had, in the preceding reign, been so hot for Protestantism. The queen 
had resisted all attempts to make her absolute. She restored, on her 
accession, all the ancient powers of parliament, and she abhorred stand- 
ing armies. But it was the curse of her reign that she had such 
sanguinary bigots as Gardiner and Bonner about her,—such a husband 
as Philip,—and such ministers as urged her to blood, as in the case of 
Lady Jane Grey, contrary to her better feelings. These were a race 
of parvenus, whom the queen herself declared, and to their faces, her 
father had made out of nothing, and who now were eager in their 
demonstrations of loyal zeal for their own advancement. They were 
the very same people, too, who, after her death, were as zealous to 
ingratiate themselves with Elizabeth, and who, reconciled to Protestan- 
tism, cast on popery and “Bloody Mary” the foul terms in which they 
have come down to our times. Elizabeth was as great a persecutor as 
her sister, but she has escaped with comparative impunity, because 
Protestant pens have chiefly narrated the events of her reign. “Mary 
had been a worthy princess,” says Fuller, “if as little cruelty had been 
done under her as dy her.” A report was now circulated that Mary’s 
accouchement might be daily looked for, and on the 30th of April all the 
bells of London were rung for joy of her delivery of a son. Te Deum 
was sung at St. Paul’s, bonfires were lighted, public feastings, and other 
demonstrations of satisfaction, were made in all parts of the city. One 
preacher went so far as to give a particular account of the infant 
prince, whom he described as a prodigy of beauty, strength, and good- 
ness. The intelligence was even conveyed to Antwerp, and produced 
rejoicings there, the regent having presented one hundred pistoles for 
the purpose. It turned out, however, that the rumour was utterly void 
of truth ; and although her physicians, desirous to please her, held out 
hopes that Mary had miscalculated her time, and might look for the 
event two months later, few, if any, were imposed on, and all that Mary 
gained was a promise from Philip that he would not leave until she 
was confined. Her passion for her husband increased until it became a 


source of positive annoyance to him, and a misery toher. It was evident 
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to every one that he desired nothing so much as to leave her, and that he 
only kept terms with her for the furtherance of his ambitious views on 
her kingdom. Mary is described as being at this period “very lean, 
pale, worn, and splenetic, sitting on the ground for hours; inconso- 
lable at the thought of her husband’s departure, and weeping continu- 
ally.” August having arrived, and there being now no prospect of the 
accouchement, anticipated in the previous June, Philip determined on 
joining his father in Flanders. He left Whitehall Palace on the 26th of 
August, at four in the afternoon, passed through London, on his way 
to Greenwich, the pope’s legate on his left hand, and the queen follow- 
ing in an open litter, escorted by a hundred archers of the guard. The 
Princess Elizabeth, who had been some time at court, and who had 
been compelled to attend the queen at mass, was sent to Greenwich by 
water, to avoid, as it was said, exciting those demonstrations of popu- 
larity which her presence had latterly been wont to call forth, and 
which were so mortifying to her sister. On the 29th, Philip took leave 
of the queen, promising a speedy return, a promise which he neither 
desired nor intended to fulfil, and proceeded to Canterbury, where he 
waited a week for the completion of his equipage,—a mortifying proof 
that he wished not to spend that time with Mary, who so passionately 
longed for his company. He did not sail from Dover until the 4th of 
September, and landed at Calais that night. From Calais he wrote 
to the queen, recommending Elizabeth to her especial care, and 
addressed a similar recommendation to the Spaniards, a proof that 
he already entertained projects relative to her, which after the death of 
Mary were further developed. The prolonged absence of Philip, so 
painfully borne by Mary as to increase her ill health and exasperate 
her temper, was marked by a renewal of the persecutions which have 
rendered her name odious to posterity. The terrible death of Cranmer, 
and the spirit with which he met it, had made a deep impression on the 
minds of the people ; but Mary, thinking only of the protracted stay of 
her husband in Flanders, which wrung her soul with the pangs of 
jealousy and grief, and for which she wholly blamed her subjects, 
attributing it to their withholding from him the privileges he sought, 
wished to wreak on them the vengeance kindled in her heart. To 
induce Philip to return she would have sacrificed the best interests of 
her kingdom, and strenuously set to work to acquire for him the power 
he so long sought. Rumours of conspiracies, in which the name of the 
Princess Elizabeth was mixed, were continually circulated by those 
who wished ill to the princess. Elizabeth's own conduct in listening 
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to fortune-tellers, and the actual plots of her servants, were hard things 
to get over, when taken in conjunction with the intercepted corre- 
spondence between her and the French ambassador: and Mary, 
tortured by what was occurring abroad and at home, knew not on 
whom to rely for advice or succour. And now, the abdication of the 
emperor in favour of his son furnished the latter with a good excuse 
for remaining abroad, of which he failed not to avail himself, until, 
wearied by Mary’s unceasing entreaties for his return, and desirous ot 
urging England into a war with France, he came back to his unloved 
and unlovely wife on the 20th of March, 1557, and was met by her at 
Greenwich. But the happiness of Mary on beholding her husband was 
but of brief duration ; for the Duchess of Lorraine, his fair cousin, for 
whom it was said he entertained a more than cousinly affection, 
arrived in England, and awakened the jealousy of the unhappy 
queen, no less by her charms than by Philip’s evident appreciation 
of them. Many were the instances of jealousy betrayed by Mary to 
this fair dame, who remained in England until the following May. 
Nor was it the Duchess of Lorraine alone who excited the jealousy of 
the queen. Philip used all his endeavours to seduce some of the ladies 
of her court, and failing in his efforts, descended to low intrigues, 
which were generally animadverted on. The dissatisfaction which he 
experienced and took no pains to conceal, on finding that his doting 
wife, however well disposed to forget her duty to her subjects in her 
blind devotion to his will, could not induce them to adopt the measures 
she urged, led Philip to leave England again in the summer that 
followed his last visit. This step produced a renewal of Mary’s 
chagrin, which powerfully affected her health; and although she 
endeavoured to conceal her sufferings, suppressing every demonstration 
of torture with a firmness seldom equalled, those around her observed 
the inroad that disease was making on her life. It is a weakness 
peculiar to sovereigns, when ill, to wish to conceal their danger from 
their subjects, and courtiers seldom fail to flatter this weakness. Mary, 
who must have felt that her own terrible state of health forbade the 
hope of a protracted existence, nevertheless took no step to secure the 
succession to her sister, unless her satisfaction at Elizabeth’s rejection 
of the Swedish offer of marriage may be deemed a tacit admission of 
her right to the crown; and when Philip, after the victory at St. 
Quentin, achieved chiefly, if not wholly, by the military skill and 
courage of the Prince of Savoy, wished to reward that prince by 
bestowing on him the hand of Elizabeth, Mary refused to permit any 
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coercion to be used in the affair, and insisted that Elizabeth should be 
left. to decide for herself on so momentous a question. Perhaps she 
had gained wisdom by her own experience of the danger to a kingdom 
in its queen having for a husband one whose habits and interests are 
s0 wholly at variance with her own. 

A better understanding was now established between Mary and 
Elizabeth. They met much more frequently, exchanged princely 
hospitalities, and Mary occasionally bestowed some valuable gifts of 
jewels on her sister. Nor did the various conspiracies, in which the 
name of Elizabeth was mixed, produce any unfavourable impression on 
the mind of Mary. She either disbelieved the rumours, or had learned 
by experience, that the possession of a crown is not so enviable as to 
justify severity to the next heir for aspiring to it before it naturally 
descends to him. 

The loss of Calais inflicted a deep wound on the peace of Mary: 
After the news reached her she drooped apace, and was heard to say, 
that the loss of Calais so affected her, that when dead, if her body should 
be opened, it would be found written on her heart. Although informed 
of her declining state, Philip came not to visit his dying wife, a neglect 
which must have deeply mortified her. Nevertheless gladly would she 
have made him her successor to the British throne, had she believed 
that her subjects would have acquiesced in such a measure. She at 
length recognised her sister Elizabeth as heiress to the crown ; and 
perhaps there was no act of her reign that afforded so much satisfaction 
as this last. All anxious to bask in the sunshine of courtly favour flocked 
around the princess, who thus had a lesson given to her of the instability 
of the professed devotion of courtiers not likely to be forgotten. 

On the 16th of November, 1558, it became evident that Mary’s 
life was drawing rapidly to its close, and on the 17th she expired, after 
having received the rites of that Church, in the support of which her 
name had been used to sanction cruelties which have left on it a blot, 
and that often by warrants issued without her signature, and when she 
was too ill to be conscious of what was doing around her. From a 
careful survey of historical facts, we can draw no evidence of the blood- 
thirsty disposition which has been vulgarly attributed to Mary ; but, 
on the contrary, a beneficent shrinking from acts of injustice and inhu- 
manity. But she was involved in circumstances of state, of religion, 
and of domestic life, of which she became the victim, and of which 
she bears the consolidated infamy. 


ELIZABETH, 
QUEEN REGNANT. 


As a sovereign, Elizabeth was resolute and sagacious, but personally she 
was odious. Heartless, treacherous, envious, insatiate of the grossest 
flattery, coquettish, and vain almost beyond credibility, audacious and 
unfeeling, history transmits to us the delineation of no female more un- 
amiable and displeasing. These are no measured terms of condemnation, 
and they are meant to be read strictly au pied de la lettre. With many 
of the angry and domineering qualities of her tyrant father, she united, 
in her personal intercourse with her courtiers, all the levity, and more 
than the unscrupulous bias of mind, of her unhappy mother. As a 
monarch, she was never deficient in head, though she rarely showed any 
heart ; but in all the circumstances of private life she seemed to have been 
almost equally devoid of both. Wanton, fantastic, capricious, conceited, 
frivolous, ridiculous, dancing with joints stiffened by time, and ogling 
striplings from behind a ridge of wrinkles and a panoply of paint, she 
was all that even the least rigid man would most abhor to detect in 
wife, sister, or mother. 

Elizabeth was the daughter of Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn, 
and was born on September 7th, 1533. Shortly afterwards she was 
created Princess of Wales, and in the following year declared heir to 
the throne. In 1536, upon the execution of her mother, her fickle sire 
in a fit of antipathy proclaimed her to be illegitimate; but soon 
partially restored her to his favour, probably through the kind 
intervention of Lady Jane Seymour. The direct succession to the 
crown, however, he never again bestowed on her; but willed that it 
should be contingent upon the deaths, without issue, of, first, her 
brother Edward, and secondly, her sister Mary. Yet though he had 
withdrawn from her a partial and unjust preference, he seems to have 
treated her with kindness; and when she was eleven or twelve years 
old, gave her the celebrated Roger Ascham for a tutor. In the 
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severely classical and masculine studies in which he engaged her, and 
in a certain natural congeniality to them in her, may probably be 
discovered the foundation of much of the singularity of her subsequent 
career. 

During the reign of Edward the Sixth her life was tranquil 
enough, the most exciting incident during it, being the attempt of 
Lord Seymour, the brother of the Duke of Somerset, the protector, to 
induce her to marry him, when she was only sixteen years of age. 
Certainly the celibacy of this sovereign was not in consequence of a 
want of suitors ; excepting Penelope, never lady was so pursued with 
matrimonial proposals. Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, was a second 
pretender to the possession of her hand ; and then followed a proposi- 
tion that she should unite herself to the King of Sweden. Subsequently, 
she was successively importuned to wed, inter alios, Philip of Spain, 
the Earl of Arran, the Dukes of Alencon and Anjou, the Archduke 
Charles, a son of the elector palatine, the Duke of Holstein, the Earl 
of Arundel, Sir William Pickering, and, at last, any body; her par- 
liament promising in their own name and that of the people, to serve, 
honour, and obey him faithfully, “whoever he might be.” But 
Elizabeth rejected all their propositions, and asserted and verified in 
the sequel her intention to die a spinster. For this strange determina- 
tion various and contradictory explanations are given. 

During the reign of Mary, Elizabeth certainly had no opportunity 
of manifesting the fantastic notions of pleasure and happiness which 
Fontenelle has so lightly and playfully supposed her to possess ; her 
whole life was but one ceaseless peril and adversity. These harsh 
trials, however, which are generally so beneficial and mollifying to the 
heart, made no permanent impression on the unfeminine mind of this 
energetic princess ; and when, in her turn, she obtained the power of 
persecuting and oppressing, she manifested to another Mary a far 
greater extent of hate and cruelty than she herself had ever expe- 
rienced. Yet she must have undergone sufferings which might have 
tempted her, one would have thought, to have practised a precept of 
the scholastic knowledge to which she was so partial, which Virgil puts 
into the mouth of a lady almost as erring as herself,— 


“ Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco.” 


When Mary was necessitated to contend with the rebellion of 
Northumberland, Elizabeth levied a thousand horse to support her ; 
but little did this attempt to ingratiate herself avail. Her religion, and 
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her pesition in relation to the succession to the crown, were her first 
offences ; by obtaining the predilections of Courtenay, Earl of Devon- 
shire, whom Mary is supposed to have been willing to marry, she 
completed the sum of her unintentional provocations. From this 
moment the animosity of her sister to her was unbounded and 
undisguised ; and probably her life would have been the victim of it, 
after Wyatt's insurrection, but for the intercession of her brother-in- 
law, Philip of Spain. This prince may certainly be said to have 
preserved her existence; not from affection or humanity, for a more 
unrelenting bigot and despot never existed, but to prevent the annexa- 
tion of England to the crown of France,—an event which must have 
occurred if Mary of Scotland, and wife of the dauphin, had inherited 
the former kingdom. The dread of this immense accession to the 
power of the hereditary enemy of Spain, instigated Philip to interpose 
a constant barrier between Elizabeth and the atrocious malice of his 
sanguinary wife—a happy accident, to which the English are indebted 
for the most prosperous reign in their history. 

The circumspection of this young princess during her long term of 
trial was great and admirable. To all the machinations of her enemies 
to entrap her into some act which might serve as a pretext for her 
condemnation, she opposed an invincible prudence and discretion. 
When, thinking that she would have been eager to purchase escape 
from personal danger at any cost or sacrifice, a marriage with the King 
of Sweden was suggested to her, instead of precipitately accepting the 
proposal, she cautiously demanded whether her sister had been made 
acquainted with it. This inquiry receiving an unsatisfactory reply, she 
desired that the matter might be formally communicated to Mary, 
who, though doubtlessly previously possessed of the knowledge, feigned 
to thank her for her loyal and dutiful information, and to permit her to 
decide according to her own inclination. Afterwards, when subjected 
to the more perilous ordeal of an examination into her religious 
principles, she was undaunted and self-possessed ; and being desired 
to state her sentiments respecting the doctrine of the real presence, she 
replied, after a momentary consideration,— 


“ Christ was the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and break it, 
And what the Word did make it, 
That I believe, and take it.” 


This ingenious subterfuge and jargon seems to have completely 
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perplexed and confounded her malicious interrogators ; for we do not 
hear that they renewed their attempts to entrap her into some ayowal 
which might have conducted her to the stake. 

Upon the death of Mary, November 17th, 1558, Elizabeth being 
then only twenty-five years old, succeeded to the throne of England. 
Her first public acts were temperate and generous ; for though deter- 
mined to restore the Protestant religion, she showed no animosity to 
the Catholics, or vindictiveness to her own previous persecutors. Her 
toleration was general ; all the bishops she received with kindness and 
affability, with the sole exception of the fell Bonner, that dark and 
sanguinary miscreant, from whom she indignantly turned with too 
well-merited manifestations of abhorrence and disgust. She then 
recalled her ambassador from Rome, prohibited preaching without 
license and the elevation of the host, and in other ways displayed such 
an unequivocal determination to suppress the Catholic religion, that her 
ministers found great difficulty in obtaining the assistance of a prelate 
to crown her. When, however, that ceremony had been performed, 
and her title to the throne acknowledged by a parliament, she con- 
firmed all Edward’s statutes relating to religion, appointed herself 
governess of the Church, and then abolished the mass and restored 
the liturgy. Those great and hazardous changes, the least of which in 
unskilful hands might have created a civil war and overthrown a dynasty, 
were effected by Elizabeth without any resort to violence on her part, 
or any agitation amounting to disturbance on the part of her Catholic 
subjects. To complete fully his estimate of the difficulty of this 
vigorous and dexterous deed, the reader must recall to mind the 
years and sex of the perpetrator of it; and then, however distasteful 
to him may be the character of Elizabeth as a woman, he will readily 
admit that asa ruler she must have been endowed with many eminently 
appropriate qualities and talents. 

Lord Bacon relates that, on the morrow after her coronation, “It 
being the custom to release prisoners at the inauguration of a prince, 
Elizabeth went to the chapel, and in the great chamber one of her 
courtiers, who was well known to her, either out of his own motion, 
or by the instigation of a wiser man, presented her with a petition ; 
and, before a great number of courtiers, besought her with a loud 
voice, ‘That now this good time there might be four or five more 
principal prisoners released ; these were the four Evangelists, and the 
apostle St. Paul, who had been long shut up in an unknown tongue, as 
it were in a prison so as they could not converse with the common 
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people.’ The queen answered very gravely, ‘That it was best first to 
inquire of them whether they would be released or no.’” 

This was the character of all her alterations and amendments, at 
the present, and during a long subsequent period: she did nothing 
precipitately or capriciously, but, before the enactment of any 
important measure, was always careful to learn whether the people 
“would or no.” This commendation, however, is very far from being 
intended to apply to the whole of her career: for many were the 
despotic acts she afterwards committed ; and she burthened the nation 
with the most distressing monopolies and patents, which were far more 
injurious to them than the heaviest taxes, and certainly without pre- 
viously demanding their “yea or nay.” Camden mentions that “after 
the death of John Basilides, his son Theodore revoked the privilege 
which the English enjoyed as sole possessors of the Russian trade. 
When the queen remonstrated against this innovation, he told her 
ministers, that ‘princes must carry an indifferent hand as well between 
their subjects as between foreigners ; and not convert trade, which by 
the laws of nations ought to be common to all, into a monopoly for 
the private gain of a few.’” To which statement Hume subjoins the 
following judicious remark: “So much juster notions of commerce 
were entertained by this barbarian than appear in the conduct of the 
renowned Queen Elizabeth!” But this impolicy originated in no want 
of circumspection or deliberation, but in the detestable egotism of her 
character : she felt that a frequent application to parliament for subsi. 
dies would give to that body an influence in her councils ; and selfishly, 
therefore, she resolved to sacrifice the nation’s interest to her own 
haughty and arrogant love of independence, even when disastrous and 
illegitimate. 

In the year 1559 occurred the commencement of Elizabeth’s tyran- 
nical intercourse with the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots. Originally 
some foundation existed for an animosity which was afterwards, and 
for s0 many years, sustained by a sorry feminine spite and vanity. 
Mary had tolerated, if not encouraged, the asseverations of her 
partisans, that her claim to the throne of England was preferable to 
that of her masculine and powerful rival. She had also been rash 
enough to commit the still graver offence of assuming the arms of 
England, and quartering them on all her equipages and liveries; and 
maintaining and justifying this act when remonstrances were addressed 
to her, Elizabeth clearly saw that it was personal to herself, or else 
why had it not been perpetrated during the reign of her sister ? 
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Consequently it could only be viewed as an indication of an mtention 
to question the legitimacy of her birth, on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, and to dispute her right to the throne. Jnde ire: these were 
provocations sufficient to engender in the selfish and energetic mind 
of Elizabeth a mortal hatred. 

Thus, by personal rancour, public policy, and religious bias, she was 
incited to interfere in the affairs of Scotland, and to give her strongest 
support to the Protestants of that country. The publication of state 
documents of that period recently, has shown that Henry the Eighth 
established a regular system of espionage in Scotland, which was 
carefully maintained by Elizabeth. The great object of the Tudors 
was to bring Scotland under the dominion of England. It is now 
clearly established that when Mary of Scotland retired, after the death 
of Francis the Second, from France to her own kingdom, nearly 
the whole of the Scottish nobles were in the pay of Elizabeth, 
and that Mary actually came home into the bosom of a nest of 
aristocratic traitors. Those nearest to her throne, not excepting her 
half-brother, were spies upon her, and misrepresenters of her actions, 
working against her and in the interest of the English queen. When, 
therefore, emissaries were despatched to her by the leaders of the 
congregation, to solicit from her succour, she gladly granted it, and 
equipped a fleet, which she ordered to co-operate with Mary’s rebellious 
subjects. The result of this alliance was the defeat of the Scotch and 
French Catholics, and the execution of a treaty of peace, in which, 
among other important concessions, Mary was made to stipulate to 
abstain from bearing the arms of England. But Mary, as long as her 
husband Francis the Second lived, refused to ratify the proceeding of 
her ambassadors ; and though after his death, which occurred in 1560, 
she desisted from assuming any longer the arms, she refused to forego 
her claim to them. 

For the sake of truth, and for the sake, too, of the delicacy of our 
readers, we will affirm our belief that Elizabeth’s historical “ amours ”’ 
were but flirtations ; stupid, ridiculous, and most reprehensible, yet 
still only flirtations. Having thus, we trust, demonstrated this our 
persuasion, we shall now proceed, with diminished diffidence, to narrate 
some of the many disagreeable passages in the life of our wilful and 
unexemplary queen. 

The affair of Raleigh and his cloak is universally known ; and we 
Shall therefore prefer to relate some incidents connected with her 
partiality to Leicester, which are not so generally notorious. Sir 
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James Melville, the ambassador of Mary at the court of Elizabeth, was 
an observing man, well skilled in the world, and an accomplished 
courtier. He had been selected by his mistress for this office as a sort 
of spy upon the weaknesses of her rival, and also as a suitable person 
to ingratiate himself with her, and thus qualify himself to promote a 
good understanding between the two queens. How competent he was 
for observation, the following extracts from his work will show :— 

“The ceremony of creating Lord Robert Dudley Earl of Leicester 
was performed at Westminster with great solemnity, the queen herself 
helping to put on his robes, he sitting with his knees before her with a 
great gravity : but she could not refrain from putting her hand in his 
neck, smiling and tickling him ; the French ambassador and I standing 
by.” He subsequently adds, “ The queen, my mistress, had instructed 
me to leave matters of gravity sometimes, and cast in merry purposes, 
lest otherwise I should be wearied ; she being well informed of that 
queen’s natural temper. Therefore, in declaring my observations of 
the customs of Dutchland, Poland, and Italy, the buskins of the women 
were not forgot, and what country weed I thought best becoming 
gentlewomen. The queen said, she had clothes of every sort ; which, 
every day thereafter so long as I was there, she changed. One day, 
she had the English weed, another the French, and another the Italian, 
and so forth. She asked me, which of them became her best? I 
answered, in my Judgment, the Italian dress; which answer I found 
pleased her well; for she delighted to show her golden-coloured hair, 
wearing a caul and bonnet as they do in Italy. Her hair was more 
reddish than yellow, and curled in appearance naturally. She desired 
to know of me what coloured hair was reputed best ? and whether my 
queen’s hair or hers was best ? and which of them two was fairest ? I 
answered, the fairness of them both was not their worst faults. But 
she was earnest with me to declare which of them both was fairest ? 
I said, that she was the fairest queen in England, and mine in Scotland. 
Yet she appeared in earnest ; I answered that they were both the 
fairest ladies in their countries ; that her majesty was whiter, but my 
queen was very lovely. She inquired, which of them was of higher 
stature ? I said, my queen. Then, said she, she is too high ; for I, 
myself, am neither too high nor too low.” 

Having learned from Melville that his mistress sometimes recreated 
herself by playing on the harpsichord, an instrument on which she 
herself excelled, she gave orders to Lord Hunsden that he should lead 
the ambassador, as it were casually, into an adjoining room, where he 
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might overhear her perform. When Melville, as if ravished with the 
harmony, broke into the queen’s chamber, she pretended to be dis- 
pleased with his intrusion ; but soon, affecting to be appeased, demanded 
of him whether she or Mary best performed on that instrument ? 

On another opportunity, she was equally ridiculous before the 
ambassadors of Holland. The incident is thus related by Du Maurier :— 

“Prince Maurice, being one day ina pleasant humour, told my father 
that Queen Elizabeth was, as the rest of her sex, so weak as to love to 
be thought handsome: that the States, having sent to her a famous 
embassy, composed of the most considerable men, and, among others, 
a great many young gentlemen; one of them having, at the first 
audience, stedfastly stared at the queen, turned to an Englishman, 
whom he had known in Holland, and said, that he could not conceive 
why people spoke so slightingly of the queen’s beauty ; that they did 
her great wrong ; that he liked her extremely ; and added many far 
stronger and less delicate expressions of admiration ; and all the while 
he spoke, he gazed from time to time rapturously on her, and then 
again turned to the Englishman. Elizabeth, whose eyes were more 
fixed on these private persons than on the ambassadors, as soon as the 
audience was finished, sent for her English subject, and commanded 
him, under pain of her displeasure, to tell her precisely what the 
Hollander had said to him ; for she was quite assured, by the manner 
and gestures of both, that she had been the subject of their conver- 
sation. The gentleman for a long time hesitated to comply, alleging 
that only trifles were spoken, equally unworthy and unfit to be com- 
municated to her majesty ; but Elizabeth peremptorily persisting, he 
was at length compelled to tell her the love which the Dutchman 
expressed for her person, and the very phrases in which his admiration 
was conveyed. The result of this affair was, that each ambassador was 
presented with a gold chain worth two hundred pounds, and each of 
their retinue with one worth twenty-five pounds; but the Hollander 
who had lauded the queen’s beauty in language which cannot be 
repeated, received a gold chain worth four hundred pounds, which 
chain he wore about his neck as long as he lived.” 

In Sir Walter Scott’s “History of Scotland” is a passage which 
records her vanity with such whimsical gravity, that it must be trans- 
ferred to these pages in his own words :— 

“Throughout her whole reign, Queen Elizabeth, pre-eminent as a 
sovereign, had never been able to forbear the assertion of her claims as 
a wit and as a beauty. When verging to the extremity of life, her 
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mirror presented her with hair too grey and features too withered to 
reflect, even in her own opinion, the features of that fairy queen of 
immortal youth and beauty, in which she had been painted by one of 
the most charming poets of that poetic age. She avenged herself by 
discontinuing the consultation of her looking-glass, which no longer 
flattered her, and exchanged that monitor of the toilet for the false, 
favourable, and pleasing reports of the ladies who attended her. This 
indulgence of vanity brought, as usual, its own punishment. The young 
females who waited upon her turned her pretensions into ridicule; and, 
if the report of the times is true, ventured even to personal insult, by 
misplacing the cosmetics which she used for the repair of her faded 
charms, sometimes daring to lay on the royal nose the carmine which 
ought to have embellished the cheeks.” ? 

Scarcely can it be believed that the individual who has just been 
exhibited in forms at once so ridiculous and repulsive, can, under 
another phase, have extorted from even a Jesuit the following exalted 
praise :— 

“ Elizabeth is one of those extraordinary persons whose very name 
imprints in one’s mind so great an idea, that the noblest descriptions 
that are given of her are much below it. Never crowned head under- 
stood better how to govern, nor made fewer false steps, during so long 
a reign. Charles the Fifth’s friends could easily reckon his mistakes ; 
but Elizabeth’s foes were reduced to invent them for her. Thus, in her 
is verified this of the Gospel, ‘ That often the children of this world are 
more prudent in their views and aims than the children of light.’ 
Elizabeth’s design was to reign, govern, and be mistress; to keep her 
people in obedience, and her neighbours in awe ; affecting neither to 
weaken her subjects nor to encroach on foreigners, yet never suffering 
any to lessen that supreme power which she equally knew how to 
maintain by policy or force; for none at that time had more wit, 
management, and penetration than she. She understood not the art 


1 Sir Walter Scott’s “ History of Scotland,” vol. un. “Queen Elizabeth seems to have been a 
favourite comic theme with this great author and good man. In one of his letters, he mentions 
the rapturous and almost perennaal fits of laughter into which he and his family were thrown by a 
friend’s transmission to him ofa drawing of Queen Elizabeth, representmg her dancing, according 
to Melville’s statement, ‘high and disposedly.’ He writes, in reply, ‘The inimitable virago came 
safe, and was welcomed by the inextmgushable laughter of all who looked upon the capricoles.’” 
Mr Lockhart adds, “That this production of Mr. Sharpe’s pencil, and the dehght with which Scott 
used to expatiate on its merits, must be well remembered by every one who used to visit the 
poet at Abboteford.”—Locxuarrs Life of Scott. What may be the sentiments of the many, the 
writer of this note certainly cannot pretend to determine; but, speaking for himself, he can 
declare that there are few things could occasion him more amusement than the sight of a drawing 
cleverly executed, representing Elizabeth in her private chamber, dancing “ugh and disposedly.” 
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of war, yet knew so well how to breed excellent soldiers, that Engiand 
had never seen a greater number, or more experienced, than those which 
existed during her reign.”? 

Yet of this great and penetrating sovereign was Lord Robert Dadley 
for many years the declared favourite. He had even great influence 
in her councils, though as utterly unworthy of public as of her private 
distinction. Proud, insolent, selfish, ambitious, deficient in generosity, 
honour, and humanity, and atoning for none of his vices by the pos- 
session of either talent or courage, he contrived to blind and sway the 
queen solely by the charms of his person, address, and carriage. Such 
was her infatuation, that, during a large portion of her reign, he was in 
constant hope of becoming her husband ; and to obtain this great object 
of his selfish desires, he was supposed to have murdered a lady whom 
he had privately married. This is the man, odious as he was, whom 
Elizabeth had the craft to propose to be united to Mary, well knowing 
that that unfortunate sovereign would never descend to so unequal and 
ignoble an alliance. But with this offer was connected one amusing 
feature ; the excessive fear of Leicester lest the proposition should be 
accepted. He was furious against Cecil, with whom he believed it to 
have been originated, as a wily scheme intended to have made him 
equally distasteful to both princesses. But the truth is, that Elizabeth, 
in spite of all her partiality, valuing him somewhat differently from 
what he valued himself, was the real concoctor of the project, well 
assured that it would never be realised. It is this knowledge of his 
perfect security which imparts such a ludicrous air to Leicester's 
profound consternation and apprehension. 

Elizabeth, though usually only too full of dissimulation and 
chicanery, never abounded more in these detestable qualities than 
during the whole long term of her negociation and intercourse with 
Mary. Artifice followed artifice ; affected urgency only cloaked real 
opposition ; when she seemed to hasten, she was only labouring to 
retard ; and the expression of a wish to be circumspect was only the 
masque for some incentive to precipitancy. In fact, her whole life was 
one continual stratagem in dealing with any whom she disliked ; and 
great must have been the ability of those who could have discriminated 
her true objects from her false representations. For years, by her 
treacherous and malignant manouvres, she contrived to prevent the 
re-marriage of a youthful and royal widow, who possessed certainly 


1 « Histoire des Révolutions d’Angleterre,” tom. ii. Paris, 1693. 
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none of her own incapacity and dislike to wedlock, and who had a 
greater number of real suitors than probably even Elizabeth herself 
had ever attracted. No doubt that, with regard to some of the 
candidates, political reasons existed to render an English sovereign 
reluctant that they should obtain the hand of the Scottish queen ; Don 
John of Austria, for instance, would have been but a sorry neighbour 
for the British crown. But even when the proposition was made to 
her that Mary should be unitod to Darnley, a match to which no 
public obstructions existed, the rancorous opposition and finesse were 
not only not suspended, but appeared to be augmented. 

The subject of marriages was indeed a fruitful source of torment to 
her: the very possibility of any body connected with the royal blood 
of England, or of any favourite of herself, daring even to contemplate 
wedlock, seems to have had the power of rendcring her almost insane 
with wrath and malice. This morbid state of mind was the cause of 
her crucl treatment of the unhappy Lord Hertford and his consort 
Lady Catherine Grey. Her conduct to these distinguished persons 
was atrocious: she fincd them ruinously, committed them to the 
Tower, and detained the husband in captivity during nine years, 
without even attempting to allege against them the commission of the 
smallest crime, excepting that pravest and blackest in her distorted 
vision—wedlock. 

The truth is, that if any one of the present day desires to acquire 
an entire knowledge of Elizabeth, he must search for it not only among 
the English and Scotch, but among foreign contemporary writers. The 
ambassadors of these times were the most wily and insinuating of men, 
and the most acute and cautious of spies ; and there is no doubt that 
they obtained information at the courts to which they were accredited, 
often not accessible even to the most influential of the natives. Imagine 
how profoundly subtle must be the man who would be selected by 
such a woman as Catherine de Medici to be her emissary at a state 
over which presided such a woman as Elizabeth! From these men 
proceeded, especially after the death of the latter, many valuable 
particulars and disclosures, all of which were recorded by the con- 
tinental authors ; and, to name only three, he who has not perused 
Du Maurier, Leti, and principally Bayle, has not a complete notion of 
this extraordinary princess. 

Her conduct in relation to the contemplated marriage of herself 
with two successive Dukes of Anjou was in complete accordance with 
the determination she expressed to Melville and so many others, “that 
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she was resolved to die a virgin.” It is evident that she never had 
the smallest intention to unite herself with either of them ; though to 
establish this opinion in his mind, the reader must not limit himself to 
a consultation of the pages of Hume. This great historian reveals, 
that with respect to the elder duke, the whole negociation was equally 
a stratagem, both with regard to Catherine and Elizabeth ; but with 
regard to the second, he seems to think that her affections were 
involved, though the object of them was, what he does not state, “a 
very ugly man.” The most amusing feature of this grand contention 
of wile between two such illustrious practitioners as the queen-mother of 
France and the maiden-ruler of England is, that each being far too 
clever to fail, only succeeded by each cheating the other. The object 
of Catherine was to prevent suspicion arising in the mind of either 
Elizabeth or the Huguenots of her sanguinary resolutions with regard 
to the latter, by courting the alliance of a protestant princess for her 
son. The object of Elizabeth, in responding to the snare, was the 
knowledge that she could render it the means of weakening the ties 
between France and Scotland, and of intimidating Spain. The pur- 
poses of both the arch-deceivers were obtained, and both, therefure, 
were mutual dupes; yet one would have thought that either of two 
such persons might safely have said to the other, what Grimbald 
demands of Philidel,— 


“ Wouldst thou, a devil, hope to cheat a devil?” 


After even the horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew, still the 
scheming queen would not manifest her horror and disgust for the 
diabolical perpetrators ; but rather than offend France utterly, and 
appear isolated to Spain, she consented that an attempt should be com- 
menced to negociate a marriage between her and the Duke of Alencon, 
the younger brother of her previous suitor. This affair languished for 
no less a term than nine years; when Alencon himself, who had 
succeeded to the title of Anjou, and was, probably, innocent—being 
restless, weak, and ambitious—sent over an ambassador to plead his 
suit, preparatory to his own visit to England. This emissary, whose 
name was Simier, seems to have been a clever, specious man, and com- 
pletely qualified to fool the queen “to the top of her bent.” So entirely 
did he succeed, that at last even the jealousy of Leicester, who had now 
been the predominant favourite for so many years, was aroused, and he 
began to fear that the affections of the queen had really been won for 
either the agent or the principal. To render the former, if not both, 
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odious, Leicester spread a report that Simier had gained an ascendant 
over her majesty, not by natural means, but by incantations and love- 
potions. In revenge for this libel, the object of it communicated to the 
queen, what none had hitherto dared to disclose to her, that Leicester 
had committed no less heinous an iniquity than that of having married, 
without his sovereign’s knowledge, the widow of the Earl of Essex. 
This was touching Elizabeth on her sore, or rather hor mad, point. 
Her fury was awful: sho threatened to confine the criminal in the 
Tower ; and why she did not execute her threat, seems now quite 
inexplicable. The consequence of tlus recrimination, on the part of 
Simier, was such a feud between him and Leicester, that the latter is 
supposed to have employed an assassin to rid him of his enemy. As 
soon as the report of this sanguinary intention reached the queen, she 
issued a proclamation, taking the French mimster under her immediate 
protection ; so cleverly had this wily man ingratiated himself with 
one who had an irresistible affection for all the idlest and emptiest 
gallantries and levities. 

At last, the principal himself arrived in London; and though, as 
we have stated, he was her favourite aversion, a very ugly man, she 
assumed towards him such an attitude as could not fail to make him 
believe that ultimately she would bestow upon him her hand. A 
rapid succession of balls and courtly festivities ensued ; the people 
were deceived as well as the lover; and a citizen wrote an angry 
attack on her majesty, entitled “The Gulph in which England will be 
swallowed by the French marriage.” The writer was apprehended, 
tried, and sentenced to lose his right hand as a hbeller ; but such was 
the courage, and such almost the slavish loyalty of the man, that 
as soon as the sentence had been executed, with his left hand he 
grasped his hat, waved it round his head, and shouted, “ God save the 
queen !” 

Robertson says, “ Elizabeth had long amused the French court by 
carrying on a treaty of marriage with the Duke of Alencon, the king’s 
brother. But whether, at the age of forty-five, she really intended to 
marry a prince of twenty, whether the pleasure of being flattered and 
courted made her listen to the addresses of so young a lover, or 
whether considerations of interest predominated in this as well as in 
every other transaction of her reign, are problems in history which we 
are not concerned to resolve. During the progress of this negociation, 
which was drawn out to an extraordinary length, Mary could expect 
no assistance from the French court, and seems to have held little 
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correspondence with it; and there was no period in her reign wherein 
Elizabeth enjoyed more perfect security.” 

All these suppositions are most sensible and probable, and if we 
add to them the fact that for a time Elizabeth greatly feared that if 
rejected, her suitor would have married the daughter of Philip, we find 
at once her motives for the performance of this amatory farce. But 
farce, as well as tragedy, must have its last act, for the sake of both 
actors and spectators ; and as soon as Elizabeth found that she had 
thoroughly wearied both herself and others, she dropped the curtain 
on an exhibition which had been sustained for simply ¢en years, and 
gave the cajoled and unfortunate duke his congé. He walked down 
the stairs expressing, very naturally, unbounded disgust ; and railing 
vehemently against the inconstancy of women in general, and of 
islanders in particular. A ring which the royal jilt had given him 
he cast from him in his wrath, then fled the country, repaired to the 
Netherlands, whence he was soon expelled ; returned to France, and 
there died, the dupe, if not the victim, of a ruthless intriguante and 
coquette. 

Of the public incidents of this reign we shall take no further notice. 
The destruction of the Spanish Armada is a tale known by heart, and 
the other great event, the decapitation of Mary, is almost equally 
notorious. We shall, therefore, merely report what a pious and 
benevolent pope remarked upon the latter subject. 

Pope Sixtus, having caused the Count de Popoli to be beheaded, 
rejoiced with his favourites at having obtained the head of a count. 
But when he was acquainted with what had befallen in England, he 
began to esteem nothing in the world to be compared, either in felicity 
or greatness, to Queen Elizabeth ; of whom, as if he bemoaned the 
conquests of Alexander, he said, “O beata foemina, che a gustata il 
piacer di far saltare une testa coronata!”? 

We shall now resume Elizabeth’s personal history. Three of her 
chiefly distinguished lovers being now disposed of, we have only to deal 
with the last and most influential—Essex. Robert Devereux, who bore 
this title, which he rendered tragically celebrated, was born in 1567, 
consequently was thirty-four years younger than Elizabeth. Though 
Leicester never entirely acquired her favour after the revelation to her 
of his marriage, it was not until after his death that Essex seems to 
have laid any hold upon the partiality of the queen. In 1591, when 


1“ O blessed woman, who has tasted the bliss of chopping off a crowned head !”—D’Avsianz, 
Histoire Univereselle. 
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she confided to him the command of the expedition despatched to 
support Henry the Fourth, he had evidently attracted her favourable 
notice ; but in 1597, when Lord Effingham was intrusted by her with 
secret orders to prevent Essex from exposing himself to the chief risk 
in the attack upon Cadiz, her predilection had become so strong that 
she seems not even to have possessed the decent desire to disguise it : 
yet at this time she had nearly perfected thirteen lustres, or, in other 
words, had just arrived at the sober age of sixty-five. 

Lord Bacon has left an elaborate attempt at an apology for his own 
shameful conduct to Essex in his disgrace, in which, without at all 
clearing himself, he describes, in the most characteristic manner, the 
universal peremptoriness and wilfulness of this authoritative and way- 
ward sovereign. Nothing was too large or too small, too wide or too 
narrow, to escape her supervision and impcrious interference. A 
curious extract from the pages of Hentzner, a traveller cited by Hume, 
shall now be laid before the reader ; and we imagine we shall then 
have finally demoustrated that a residence at the court of Elizabeth 
could neither have been very pleasant, nor at all encouraging to a man 
of sense, of feeling, and self-respect. 

“No one spoke to Queen Elizabeth without knecling, though now 
and then she raised some with waving her hand. Nay, wherever she 
turned her eyes, every one fell on his knees. Even when she was 
absent, those who covered her table, though often persons of quality, 
neither approached it, nor retired from it without kneeling, and that 
often three times.” 

The names of Shakspeare, Sir Philip Sydney, and Spenser have cast 
an imperishable lustre over the reign of Elizabeth ; yet, after all, this was 
not a school in which to have reared high-minded and honest men. 
The intensity of their emulation stimulated the talents of her ministers 
and courtiers ; the state and its mistress had brilliant and indefatigable 
servants ; but among the courtiers Diogenes would have failed to 
discover the object of his search. 

We shall now extract from the pages of Bayle, the account of her 
death, and the occasion of it :— 

“ After the execution of the Earl of Essex, the queen was a pretty 
long time as merry as before, particularly during the embassie of 
Mareschal de Biron. Therefore ‘tis very likely, that if she died for 
grief upon account of the Earl of Essex, ’twas not so much because she 
had put him to death, as because she came to know that he had 
recurr'd to her clemency in such a way as she had promised would 
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never fail, M. du Maurier will explain us this little mystery :-—It will 
neither be needless, says he, nor disagreeable, to add here what the 
same Prince Maurice had from Mr. Carleton, the English Ambassador 
in Holland, who died secretary of state, so much known under the name 
of Lord Dorchester, a man of very great merit, viz——That Queen 
Elizabeth gave a ring to the Earl of Essex, in the height of her passion, 
bidding him to keep it well ; and that whatever he might do, she would 
forgive him, if he sent her back the same ring. The earl’s enemies 
having siuce prevailed with the queen (who, besides, was provoked by 
the carl’s contempt of her beauty, which decayed through age), she 
caused him to be tried for his life ; and in the time of his condemnation, 
still expected that he would return her ring, when she might pardon 
him according to her promise. The earl, in the last extremity, had 
recourse to the wife of Admiral Howard, his kinswoman, and entreated 
her, by means of a person he trusted, to deliver that ring into the 
queen’s own hands ; but her husband, one of the earl’s mortal encmies, 
to whom she imprudently revealed it, having hindered her from 
performing the message, tle queen consented to his death, full of 
indignation against so haughty and fierce a man, who chose rather to 
die than fly to her clemency. Some time after, the admiral’s lady 
being fallen sick and given over by her physicians, sent the queen word 
that she had a secret of great importance to disclose to her before she 
died. The queen being come to her bedside, and having caused every 
body to withdraw, the admiral’s lady delivered to her preposterously 
that ring from the Earl of Essex, excusing her not delivering it sooner, 
because her husband would not let her. The queen withdrew instantly, 
struck with a mortal grief, passing fifteen days sighing, without taking 
any sustenance, laying herself down on her bed with her clothes on, and 
getting up a hundred times in the night. At last she famished and 
grieved herself to death, for having consented to the death of her lover, 
who had recurr’d to her mercy.” 

Thus died a woman, who, with all her levity and lack of modesty, 
is yet most probably entitled to demand of posterity to inscribe on her 
tomb, “ Here les a virgin queen;” though posterity, or at least the 
austere portion of it, may, in acceding to her claim, feel disposed to 
stipulate, that the orthography of the last word shall be changed, and 
that it shall be written “quean.” Even in her own day, such was 
the opinion of some of the Puritans ; but widely different were the 
impressions she left in the minds of the many. As a specimen of the 
unbounded admiration which her subjects continued to express for her 
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after her death, we will extract from old Camden a species of epitaph, 
which he composed for her. We print it as we find it in the original 
folios, determined that the encomiastic antiquary shall not be deprived 
by us of any of his loyal intentions to be emphatic. 

« Alas! how inconsiderable is her monument in comparison of the 
noble qualities of so heroical alady! She herself is her own monument, 
and a more magnificent and sumptuous one than any other. For let 
these noble actions recommend her to the praise and admiration of 
posterity :— RELIGION REFORMED, PEACE ESTABLISHED, MONEY REDUCED 
TO 1TS TRUE VALUE, A MOST COMPLEAT FLEET BUILT, OUR NAVAL GLORY 
RESTORED, REBELLION SUPPRESSED, ENGLAND FOR FORTY-THREE YEARS 
TOGETHER MOST PRUDENTLY GOVERNED, ENRICHED, AND STRENGTHENED, 
ScoTLAND RESCUED FROM THE FRENCH, FRANCE ITSELF RELIEVED, THE 
NETHERLANDS SUPPORTED, SPAIN AND IRELAND QUIETED, AND THE WHOLE 
WORLD TWICE SAILED ROUND.” 

Yet, after all, we must not be too prone to be perpetually lauding 
her political sagacity and conduct. ler success and glory were 
probably as much the effect of chance as of talent. Not by benevolent 
objects wisely adopted and resolutely pursued, but by accidents of 
temper and disposition, she happened to be the ruler for her time. If 
her people had not been as pliant and servile, as she was wilful and 
imperious, instead of an increase of the national power, rebellion and 
ruin must have occurred. If her actions be closely investigated, the 
sources of the public prosperity will be found more in her vices than in 
her virtues; yet during her reign, England obtained so vast an 
advance in the European system, that not only her own subjects, but 
succeeding generations, have been unable to scan her except through 
an atmosphere of light which dazzles and confuses their judgment. 
Even the philosophical and dispassionate Hume is repeatedly yielding 
to what may be termed an hereditary incitement to commend extrava- 
gantly her talents for empire; and the consequence is, that he is 
constantly contradicting in one page what he advanced in a prior one. 
Yet no one knew better than this great historian the real causes of her 
splendid career ; for, after repeating a scries of her most arbitrary, 
dishonest, and impolitic public acts, he adds :—“ Notwithstanding this 
conduct, Elizabeth contrived to be the most popular sovereign that ever 
swayed the sceptre of England, because the maxims of her reign were 
conformable to the principles of the times, and to the opinions generally 
entertained with regard to the constitution.” 


ANNE OF DENMARK, 
QUEEN OF JAMES THE FIRST. 


ANNE was the second daughter of Frederick the Second, third king of 
Denmark, in the line which succeeded that of Christiern the Second, 
deposed for his extravagant excesses. She was born on the 12th of 
December, 1575. Her grandfather was the greedy Lutheran who 
absorbed the whole property of the Church into his civil list ; and who 
strengthened his crown by uniting to it in perpetuity his father’s duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein. Her father became wealthier still by the 
tolls of Elsinore, and by enormous duties on a particular and very 
popular beer. Her brother, younger than herself by fifteen months, 
who succeeded to the Danish throne in his eleventh and was crowned 
in his twentieth year, became James the First’s boon companion, and 
was the king so celebrated in Howell’s Letters for having drank thirty- 
five toasts at the great banquet at Rhensburgh. He was carried away 
in his chair at the thirty-sixth, and left the officers of his court unable 
to rise from the floor till late next day. 

Little is known of the youth of the princess Anne but that she was 
borne about in arms till she was nine years old. Before she was ten, 
there was talk of her marriage at her father’s court. A daughter of 
Denmark, in the preceding century, had been wedded to a Scottish king ; 
and questions of territory, involving the ultimate possession of the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, remained unsettled between the two 
countries. These now induced the proposition of a similar alliance, 
and the hand of this young princess was offered to the reigning king of 
Scotland. Four years had to pass, however, before state objections to 
the marriage were removed ; and when it was celebrated by proxy at 
Cronenburg, on the 20th of August, 1589, Anne’s father was dead, 
and the kingdom was governed by a regency im her brother's name. 
From Cronenburg, at the close of the ceremony, a fleet of twelve 
Danish ships set sail for Scotland, to convey the wife to her new home ; 
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but adverse winds arose, and after making the Scottish coast the 
Danish admiral was twice driven back to the coast of Norway. It was 
not thought expedient to hazard a third attempt; and the young 
queen remained at Upslo till her husband should be made acquainted 
with this unlooked-for interruption to her voyage. A messenger was 
sent to James. 

He swore at once that witchcraft was at the bottom of it, and he 
had great faith in his power over witches. Te had been busy torturing 
and burning old women fur this imaginary crime while Elizabeth of 
England was murdering his mother ; and his experience gave him 
confidence that he might voyage safely to Upslo himself, and bring 
his wife safely home. Of any notion that such an enterprise might be 
prompted by conjugal eagerness he has been careful to disabuse 
posterity ; having drawn up a statement of its secret reasons for the 
members of his privy council, in which he laboriously clears himself of 
that imputation. He begins the paper by stating that public and not 
private considerations had governed him altogether in the matter of 
his marriage ; for as to his “ain nature,” God be his witness, he could 
have abstained “langer nor the welfare of his country” could possibly 
have permitted. As to the journey over sea he was now about to 
make, he describes 1t as a determination of his own, “not ane of the 
haill council being present ;” and which he had taken thus privately as 
a contradiction to the common slanders that his chancellor led him 
daily by the nose, and that he was an irresolute ass who could do 
nothing of himself. Besides, he characteristically adds, there was 
really no danger. Set aside tlic witches, and he was quite safe. 
“The shortness of the way ; the surety of the passage, being clean of 
all sands, foirlands, or sic hke dangers ; the harbouries in these parts 
sa suir; and na foreign fleets resorting upon these scas ;” are among 
the amusing assurances he gives his council that he is not going to put 
himself in jeopardy for his wife, or any other mortal. 

In November, 1589, at Upslo, James and Anne, he in his twenty- 
fourth and she in her fifteenth year, for the first time saw each other. 
He presented himself unannounced, just as he had landed, “ buites and 
all ;” and straightway volunteered a kiss, “quhilk,” startled not a 
little at the first sight of her lord, “the queen refusit.” Whatever her 
dreams may have been, on this wind-swept coast of Norway or by the 
stormy steep of Elsinore, of the lover she was to mect from oyer sea, 
they could hardly have prepared her for the waddling, babbling, 
blustering, unprincely figure, that thus suddenly proclaimed itself the 
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Scottish king, and tried to fling its arms around her neck in a 
paroxysm of admiration. The account of James's person which was 
given a few years later, on authority which has never been disputed, will 
explain the somewhat natural repulsion awakened by such attempted 
caresses. The son of an unhappy mother and a miserable marriage, 
struck even before his birth by the paralysing terror of Rizzio’s murder, 
James was born a coward, and never lived to be able to endure even 
the sight of a drawn sword. He was of the middle stature, and with a 
tendency to corpulence, which the fashion of his dress very much 
exaggerated. His clothes were so made as to form a woollen rampart 
round his person. His breeches were in great plaits and full stuffed, 
and his doublets quilted for stiletto-proof. He had little or no beard ; 
and his large eye so rolled after any stranger that came into his 
presence, that “maney for shame have left the roome, as being out of 
countenance.” His tongue was greatly too big for his mouth, and 
hence he not only slobbered his words in talking but his person in 
drinking. It was, says honest Balfour, “as if eatting his drinke, wich 
cam out into the cupe in each syde of his mouthe.” His skin was as 
soft as taffeta sarscnet ; and it felt thus, we are told, because he never 
washed his hands, but only rubbed his fingers slightly in the wet end 
of a napkin. Finally, he never could walk straight. His steps formed 
circles ; and such from his birth was the weakness of his legs that he 
was “ever lcaning on other men’s shoulders.” From the first salute of 
such a companion for life, from the rude embrace of such an indecent 
clown, the young princess might reasonably shrink a little. She was 
herself less handsome than she desired to be thought ; but she had the 
spirit and attractiveness of youth; with some boldness of feature she 
had great liveliness and beauty of expression, and she preserved these 
charms to middle age. 

The marriage was celebrated at Upslo on the 23rd of November ; 
a third celebration took place at Cronenburg in the following J anuary, 
amid festivities that did justice to the jocund fame of Denmark ; and 
James found the Danish drink so much to his taste, and so approved 
the depth of the carousing, that from month to month he delayed his 
departure. They were months of unrestricted feasting and debauchery, 
varied but by visits to Tycho Brahe, whose astrology he reverenced, 
and laughed at his astronomy; by marvellous revelations on the 
subject of witchcraft ; and by scholastic disquisitions on predestination 
and freewill. The young queen having thus early foretaste of the life 
she was to look for in Scotland, uneasy thoughts of that impending 
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future became soon her unwelcome companions ; and she, too, had her 
visits to astrologers, in the hope of fathoming the years that were to 
come. They “flattered” her, says Carte the historian, with such 
computations of James’s horoscope as promised his early death. He 
was to live till he was king of England, and was then to lose his sonses 
and perish in a prison. Already able with calmness to contemplate 
such a catastrophe, Anne of Denmark landed with James on the shore 
at Leith, on May-day 1590. 

Her first experience in her new dominions was of her husband's 
poverty and unpopularity. Unwilling contributions, even to the loan of 
silver spoons, had to be levied for the feast of her coronation ; and 
unruly ministers of the kirk would have omitted that coronation 
ceremony which made her the Lord’s anointed. Nevertheless she was 
anointed as well as crowned queen ; and fountains ran thin claret at 
the Edinburgh Cross, and pageants were exhibited at the Nether Bow, 
and for her principal home she selected the palace of Dumfermline ; 
and, not without sundry discontents and bitter personal disputes, her 
dower was settled, her revenue, and her househuld. James meanwhile 
had completed bills of indictment against divers witches ; and three or 
four wretched old women, after torture to induce confession, were 
burnt for having conspired with witches in Norway to raise the storms 
that had delayed the qucen’s coming into Scotland. Elated by his 
success in this affair, he soon after wrote his Demonologie. He could 
find no better use for the learning whipped into him by George 
Buchanan, than to help, by its means, to make the rest of the world 
as besotted with superstition as himself. In much later years, when, 
on inheriting the English throne, he had given audience to one of the 
most accomplished men of Elizabeth’s court, the only record this able 
courtier could preserve of the interview might rather have concerned a 
witch-finder than a so-called learned sovereign. “His majesty did 
much press for my opinion touching the power of Satan in matter of 
witchcraft ; and asked me, with much gravity, if I did truly understand 
why the devil did work more with ancient women than others.” 

That he had really a fair share of what the world agrees to call 
learning, is nevertheless not to be denied. But it never profited or 
bore generous fruit with him. When his great teacher was reproached 
for having made him a pedant, he answered that it was the best he 
could make of him. He was probably the most ignorant man that was 
ever esteemed a learned one. When it was proposed to him to marry 
a daughter of Denmark, he had to ask where Denmark was, and what 
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its kings were, and whether they were not but a better sort of 
merchants, and if they were really held in esteem by anybody but only 
such as could speak Dutch. He scrambled into a reputation for worldly 
cleverness by a species of low natural cunning, and the vulgar art of 
circumventing an adversary. Henri Quatre referred to this when he 
called him the wisest fool in Christendom. It was in no respect his 
learning that obtained it for him. His learning never helped him to a 
useful thought or a suggestion of practical benefit. Its highest achieve- 
ments were, mystically to define the prerogative as a thing set above 
the law, to exhibit king-craft as his own particular gift from heaven, 
to denounce presbytery as the offspring of the devil, to blow furious 
counterblasts to tobacco, to deal damnation to the unbelievers of witch- 
craft, and to pour out the wraths of the Apocalypse upon popery. 
Before he was twenty he had proved the descendant of Saint Peter to 
be Anti-Christ ; and when he now had finished libelling and burning 
the witches, he secretly set as eagerly to work against seditious priests 
that should attempt rebellion against Anti-Christ himself, or on any 
pretence make resistance to settled authority. His young wife had 
soon found wit enough to see, however, that to such seditious priests 
he entirely owed his throne ; and she had no lack of spirit to feel that 
he should either have had courage to take open part against them, or 
honesty to refrain from intrigues with his mother’s turbulent faction. 
But it was the peculiarity and privilege of James to entitle himself to 
contempt from every party in the state, and he had not been slow to 
merit it from his queen. 

Selfishness, in truth, he seldom scrupled to avow as the only 
allegiance he owned. By the instinct of self-preservation he tried 
and tested everything. Nor, however odious in itself, may it be 
denied that he had some excuses for this, in the straits through which 
he had passed in his youth. Alternately swayed between the two 
contending forces ; his person now seized by the nobles, the presbytery 
now governing by his name ; he came at last to see his only safety in 
making ready use of either, as occasion happened to serve. Artifice 
and falsehood became thus his cherished councillors ; and his whole 
idea of government merged into mere temporising habits of deceit, 
such as he afterwards dignified by the name of king-craft. That he 
was in the condition of a king de facto, he owed to the presbyterian, 
who placed him on the throne, but only from the papists’ opposing 
faction could he obtain admission of the more coveted rights of a king 
de jure. It thus fared with him alike in religion as in politics ; and if 
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he hated anything more than the presbyter who claimed a power of 
controlling the actions of his prince, it was the jesuit who preached 
the right of the pope to release subjects from their allegiance. He 
had no firm ground in either whereon to make a stand, for enmity or 
friendship. Straightforwardness, directness, self-support or self-reliance, 
were things entirely unknown to him. His mind, like his body, shuffled 
on by circular movements, and had need of the same supports. Hence 
his favouritism, which grew from this want and weakness, had nothing 
of man’s friendship in it. It was the adhesion of the parasitic plant, 
incapable of self-sustaining life; and it showed the same creeping 
fondness for corrupt and rotten alliances. From the days of Arran 
to those of Somerset and Buckingham, his tastes were in this respect 
the same. The habits they engendered were as plainly visible in him 
now, as when hereafter on a wider scene they challenged the disgust 
of Europe. We have remarked how carefully he warned his councillors 
against attributing his marriage to any personal liking of his own, and 
he took as open pains at all times to avow indifference or aversion to 
the female sex. Nothing gave him greater pleasure than to have it 
pointedly noticed to him in the presence of the whole court, as it was 
in one of Ben Jonson’s masques, that he was indifferent and cold to the 
fascinations of women. He disliked their society and despised their 
attainments. He loved ribaldry, swearing, and buffoonery too well, 
and was too passionately fond of the chase, to admit of any rivalry or 
restraint to these more delightful indulgences. But he preserved a 
seemly intercourse with his queen. ‘The coldness of his temper,” 
says Walter Scott in his History, “prevented his regarding her with 
uxorious fondness ; but he was goodnatured and civil, and the queen 
was satisfied with the external show of attention.” 

Let it at the same time not be wondered at, if, in these days of her 
carelessness and youth, Anne sought also other satisfactions. She is 
said to have found them in the society of more pleasing men than her 
husband ; as well as in those habits of extravagant expense, of pleasur- 
able indulgence, and personal display, which the records of her life in 
both kingdoms agree in attributing to her. No specific proof exists 
that should doom her name to insertion in the Scandalous Chronicle ; 
but such popular rumours and beliefs of the time as found vent in 
contemporaneous songs and ballads are sufficiently abundant; and 
without suggesting anything illnatured, it seems certain that her pre- 
ference for the Duke of Lenox in 1593 must have been somewhat 
strongly marked, to give currency to the scandal at that time received 
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against her, and to justify in some degree the doubts which James, 
with characteristic generosity and manly self-respect, professed to 
entertain of the paternity of the son who was born to him in the 
following year. In the year preceding, it is no less certain, her nam@ 
had been mixed up with that “bonny Earl of Murray,” whose handsome 
face and melancholy death made him the hero of innumerable songs ; 
and concerning whom old Balfour relates that the queen, more rashly 
than wisely, some few days before his death “commendit” him in the 
king’s hearing, with too many epithets, as the properest and most 
gallant man at court, the king replied, “An if he had been twice as 
fair, ye might have excepted me.” 

Anne’s first child, a son, christened Henry, was born at Stirling, 
early in 1594. Great were the festivities at his birth and baptism, and 
very welcome must have been the gorgeous presents that poured in as 
“ God-bairn gifts,” for some cups of massive gold that Queen Elizabeth 
sent were soon “meltct and spendit.’ Anne’s second child, a daughter, 
christened Elizabeth, was born at Falkland in the autumn of 1596; 
and the mother fell into sad disfavour with the presbytery for trusting 
her to the charge of a Scottish noble who had married a Roman 
Catholic wife. “Guid Lord,” prayed one of them in the pulpit, “we 
must pray for our queen for the fashion’s sake ; but we have no cause, 
fur she will never do us ony guid.” The truth secms to have been that 
anne, though bred as a “spleeny Lutheran,” had incurred unpopularity 
with the kirk less for her favours to episcopacy or her toleration of 
popery, than for a general indifference to all such religious pretensions. 
She was Erastian. Nevertheless, her daughter Elizabeth was educated 
without a touch of heresy ; became in after-life the heroine of the 
protestant cause ; and through the youngest of her ten children, the 
Electress Sophia of Hanover, settled the house of Brunswick on the 
Enghsh throne. Anne’s third child, also a daughter, was born at 
Dalkeith, at the close of 1598, was christened Margaret, and died in 
infancy. In November, 1600, her fourth child, a son, christened 
Charles, was born at Dumfermline ; but the events that directly preceded 
this boy’s birth were of a strange and exciting kind, and very gloomy 
were the portents which attended his entrance into the world. 

The quarrels of the king and queen during the years just recounted 
had been notorious past concealment. The guardianship of her eldest 
son was at times the ostensible ground, at others questions of economy 
and debt, at others avowed and open jealousy. Now it was Chancellor 
Maitland about whom they hotly contended, now the Duke of Lenox 
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or Alexander Ruthven, and now the Earl of Marr; nor did Anne 
scruple to identify herself with that league of James's enemies, who had 
lately failed in a desperate attempt to seize his person and usurp his 
authority. So public were these differences become, that the French 
ambassador reports to his master the fact of Anne having threatened 
her husband’s life ; whereto the gallant Henri Quatre observes in reply, 
that James should save himself by anticipating her. But a nearer 
view of these contentions is supplied by the correspondence of Sir 
Ralph Winwood, to whom, shortly before Anne’s confinement at Dum- 
fermline, Sir Henry Neville thus writes : “Out of Scotland we hear thero 
is no good agreement, but rather an open dissidence, between the King 
of Scots and his wife; and many are of opinion that the discovery 
of some affection between her and the Earl of Gowrie’s brother, who 
was killed with him, was the truest cause and motive of all that tragedy.” 
The writer refers to the tragedy which is known as the Gowrie Conspi- 
racy, which was enacted in August, 1600, at the house of the Gowrie 
family in Perth, and which is still one of the darkest mysteries in the 
blood-stained annals of Scotland. 

The Ruthvens of Gowrie had been concerned for two generations 
in deeds which affected the person of James. The son of the Ruthven 
who first struck at David Rizzio was the Earl of Gowrie who expiated 
on the scaffold his share in the “raid of Ruthven,” to which he contri- 
buted such honesty of intention as there was, most of the bravery, 
and all the humanity. In consenting to his death, to please the 
profligate Arran whose life Lord Gowrie had saved, James forfeited his 
deep-plighted word ; and it was supposed to have been the uneasy 
remembrance of this which chiefly induced him, three years later, to 
restore the family estate and honours. John, the present Earl of 
Gowrie, had passed his youth in Italy, from which he had borne away 
every attainable prize of accomplishment and learning ; his brother 
Alexander was only less learned, handsome, and active than himself : 
and, at the period to which this narrative has arrived, there were 
probably not two men in Scotland from whom a greater carcer was 
expected ; who were already so much the darlings of the people, to 
whom they represented that extreme party in the kirk for which their 
father had died ; or who, to all outward appearance, enjoyed so much 
of the favour of the crown. A great post in the government was 
supposed to be in reserve for Gowrie, Alexander had received special 
confidence as principal gentleman of the bedchamber, and their sister 
Beatrice was the most trusted maid-of-honour to the queen. A week 
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or two before the catastrophe to be described, James is said to have 
seen a silver riband belonging to his wife round the neck of Alexander 
Ruthven ; and though the incident can hardly be accepted for a truth, 
it marks the popular belief of the dangerous height to which the 
Gowrie family again aspired. Such was their condition on the 5th of 
August, 1600. 

At an unusually early hour that morning, the court being then at 
their summer-seat of Falkland, near Perth, James disturbed the 
slumbers of his queen by the noise of his hunting preparations. To 
her impatient questioning of why he left so early, he replied that he 
wished to be astir betimes, for he expected to kill a prime buck before 
noon. Before noon, however, he had left the chase ; and shortly after, 
by his own account, he was engaged in a mortal struggle, hand to hand, 
with Alexander Ruthven, in the family house of the Gowries at Perth. 
In the evening of the day, through a howling wind and rain, he 
returned to Falkland, the hero of such a bloody tragedy as had not 
been transacted even in Scotland for many a day. He had left the 
bodies of Lord Gowrie and his brother dead and mangled on the floor 
of their own private dwelling, to which he declared they had by false 
representations enticed him unattended, for the purpose of seizing his 
person and revenging their father’s death, but to which he had himself 
been able to summon his retinue in time to baffle the traitors, and 
murder them where they stood, unguarded and unresisting, in the midst 
of men whose fealty was sworn to them. Never was a story so 
pertinaciously told as this, so recommended by oaths and asseverations 
at court, so propped by the terrors of the scaffold, so backed by public 
thanksgivings ordered at market-crosses, and so generally scouted and 
discredited. The utmost extent of belief it would seem to have obtained 
was expressed in the remark of the shrewdest of James’s courtiers, 
that he believed the story because the king told it, but that he 
would not have given credit to his own eyes, had he seen it. The 
ministers of the kirk, however, would not sanction even such scant 
faith. They remembered the hereditary grievances of the Gowries, 
were grateful for their championship of the extreme presbyterian 
party, could see no motive but madness for such a projected assassina- 
tion of the king, and were at no loss for powerful reasons why the 
king should have been anxious for the assassination of both the 
Ruthvens. While seemly professions of horror, therefore, and thanks- 
givings of decent loyalty, rose up from all well-affected quarters, the 
ministers pertinaciously refused to be dismayed, surprised, or thankful. 
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They would neither express unfeigned gratitude for the king's 
deliverance, nor belief that he ever was in danger ; and in this they 
were joined by the queen, whom they had formerly, in certain open 
differences with James, lectured from their pulpits on the duties of 
a wife's submission, but whose rebellion in this case they could 
hardly quarrel with. 

Anne was vehement and inconsolable in her sorrow for the fate of 
the Ruthvens. Tidings so terrible travel on the wind, and all the news 
of the dreadful day had reached Falkland some hours before the king's 
return. He found her plunged in gricf that no sense of joy for his 
safety could assuage ; and it was long before the scenes of altercation 
and reproach, which then began, ceased to be the gossip of the time. 
She hoped he had succeeded in the chase, she is reported among other 
things to have said to him; and that the buck he had promised to 
slay was sufficiently noble. Beatrice Ruthven she would still have kept 
near her person ; and though the king persisted in thrusting her out, 
their determined and secret correspondences became a public scandal. 
Nor did Anne afterwards scruple to remark to a noble of the court, 
who in one of her quarrels for the custody of her children had been 
told to remind her of the powers which the state had vested in the 
king, that “the king should not find her so easy a prey as the Earl of 
Gowrie.” 

It is not necessary to the purpose of this narrative that the sub- 
sequent events which threw a strong colour of truth on the king’s 
statement of his danger, and which undoubtedly revealed the existence 
of a conspiracy in which the Ruthvens had taken part, should here be 
related. Enough has been said to illustrate the disposition of the 
queen to her husband, and the circumstances which attended the birth 
of her second son. She was as far advanced in her pregnancy when 
the shock of those incidents occurred, as Mary of Scots when she beheld 
the death of Rizzio. She left Falkland for the castle of Dumfermline, 
and there awaited her period in seclusion and sorrow, praying “that 
Heaven would not visit her family with its vengeance for the sufferings 
of the Ruthvens.” On the bodies or boneg of the two dead Ruthvens, 
meanwhile, king and parliament sat according to reverend custom; and 
ultimately sentenced them to ignominious exposure on the 19th of 
November. It proved to be the day on which the second son of James 
and Anne was born. He was christened Charles, and afterwards 
inherited the English throne as the first of that name. His baptism 
was sudden, for he was hardly expected to outlive his birth ; and it 
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was through an infancy and boyhood of almost hopeless feebleness 
he struggled to his ill-fated manhood. His complexional weakness, 
incapable alike of stern resistance or of manly submission, was thus 
unhappily a part of his most sad inheritance. He was nearly six years 
old before he could stand or speak ; his limbs being weak and distorted, 
and his mouth mal-formed. He walked with difficulty always; the 
stuttering hesitation in his speech remained with him to the last ; and 
these were but the types of that wretched weakness of purpose, and 
obstinacy of irresolution, for which his subjects brought him to the 
scaffold. Verily the sins of the parents are visited upon the children. 

The last year of James as a mere Scottish king was probably the 
quietest he had passed in his troubled sovereignty. As his succession 
to the English throne drew nearer, his authority in his hereditary king- 
dom grew more strong. Many of his enemies had perished, others had 
become impoverished ; and all began to think it a wiser and more 
profitable game to join their king in a foray on the incalculable wealth 
of England, than to continue their turbulence against him for the poor 
prizes of his barren and intractable Scotland. But what tamed the 
laity, made the clergy more furious. They saw their sovereign, seated 
on the English throne, and surrounded by the pomps of prelacy, newly 
armed with engines of oppression against themselves ; and never was 
kirk so rebellious, or king so abusive. He protested before the great 
God that highland caterans and border thieves were not such ungrate- 
ful liars and vile perjurers as these “ Puritan pests in the church ;” and, 
in return, synod after synod flamed up against his libels as unprincely 
and ungodly. He was in the thickest fury of this contention when 
the sycophants who had bribed Elizabeth’s waiting-women for tidings 
of her last breath, hurried headlong into Scotland to salute him as 
English king. 

He set out upon his happy journey southward on the 5th of April, 
1603. The queen did not accompany him. She had been delivered 
of a third son, who was christened Robert and died soon after its birth, 
in the preceding year ; she was now again with child; and it was 
arranged that she should follow within a certain period after the 
king’s departure. But of that departure she at once availed herself to 
renew from a better vantage-ground the old struggle for the custody 
of her eldest son ; and the trouble she gave the nobles with whom the 
king had left authority, receives amusing expression in the letters of the 
time. The president of the council writes, that to utter anything like 
reason or wisdom was but to incense her majesty further against them 
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all, and to augment her passions to greater peril. The peril already 
incurred had cost the life of a young prince, born prematurely, and 
dead as soon as born. The Lord Fife adds that this passion of her 
majesty could not “ be sa weil mitigat and moderat as by seconding and 
obeying all her directions, quhilk always is subject to zour sacred 
Majistey’s answers and resolves as oracles.” His sacred majesty’s 
answers for once deserved to be oracular, for he really wrote sensibly 
enough. He counselled his wife to leave her froward unwomanly 
apprehensions ; reproached her with a folly he advises her to cure, 
that he can never account well of an honest and wise servant but she 
must straightway insist it is to compare and prefer him to herself; and 
shrewdly bade her, in conclusion, think of nothing but thanking God 
for the peaceable possession they had got of England. 

It was indeed something to be thankful for. His progress to his 
new kingdom had been an unexpected triumph. Statesmen and 
sycophants (much the same thing in those days), courtiers, lawyers, 
clergy, all classes and conditions of public men, had rushed racing 
against each other, as for life or death, for the first golden beams of the 
new-risen sun. As Ben Jonson said, in his masterly poet-phrase, they 
thirsted to drink the nectar of his sight. No matter that his sight 
turned out to be anything but nectar, rather indeed the sourest kind of 
small beer; they drank it with not less avidity. We hanged a thief 
without trial at Newark ; he made public avowal of his contempt for 
women ; he “launched out into indiscreet expressions against his own 
wife ;” he suffered high-born dames to approach him on their knees ; 
he shrank with ludicrous terror from drawn swords, and caused them 
instantly to be sheathed ; his dress, his walk, his talk, confounded the 
congregation of courtiers ; and Carte even takes upon himself to say 
that “by the time he reached London, the admiration of the intelligent 
world was turned into contempt.” The contempt, nevertheless, was 
well disguised. Magnificent entertainments awaited him at Newcastle 
and York ; with splendour not less profuse, Sir Robert Cary received 
him at Widdrington, the Bishop of Durham at Durham, Sir Edward 
Stanhope at Grimston, Lord Shrewsbury at Worsop, Lord Cumberland 
at Belvoir Castle, Sir John Harrington at Exton, the Lord Burghley at 
Burghley, Sir Oliver Cromwell at Hinchinbrooke, Sir Thomas Sadler at 
Standen, and Sir Henry Cocks at Broxbourne, at which latter place the 
greatest man then living in this universe (save one) awaited to do him 
prostrate service. ‘“ Methinks,” said Francis Bacon, after his interview, 
“his majesty rather asks counsel of the time past than the time to 
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come ;” and closing up his prophetic vision against the great To Come, 
that wonderful genius took his first base wages in the service of the 
obsolete Past. Nearer and nearer London, meanwhile, the throng 
swelled more and more; and on came the king, hunting, feasting, 
creating knights by the score, and receiving worship as the fountain of 
honour. Visions of levelling clergy and factious nobles, such as had 
haunted him his whole life long, now passed from his aching sight for 
ever. IIe turned to his Scotch followers, and told them they had at last 
arrived in the land of promise. 

But he had yet to see the most important man in this promised 
land. He was awaiting the royal advent at his seat of Theobalds, 
within a few miles of London, on the 3rd of May; and strange must 
have been the first mecting, at the gate of that splendid mansion, 
between the broad, shambling, shuffling, grotesque monarch, and the 
small, keen, deformed, crook-backed, capable minister; between the 
son of Mary queen of Scots, and the son of her chief executioner, It 
is hardly too much to say that Robert Cecil had secured James his 
throne. He exercised, no doubt, the wise discretion of a statesman in 
the unhesitating course he took ; he satisfied the national desire, and 
he brought under one crown two kingdoms that could not separately 
exist ; but it remains for ever a reproach upon his name, that he let 
slip the occasion of obtaining for the people constitutional guarantees 
which could not then have been refused, and might have saved half a 
century of bloodshed. None such were proposed to James. He was 
allowed to seize a prerogative which for upwards of fifty years had 
been strained to a higher pitch than at any previous period of the 
English history ; and his clumsy grasp closed on it without a sign of 
question or remonstrance from the leading statesmen of England. 
“Do I mak the judges? do I mak the bishops?” he exclaimed, as 
the powers of his new dominion dawned on his delighted sense : 
«Then, Godis wauns! I mak what likes me, law and gospel.” It 
was even so. Cecil suffered him to make law and gospel as he listed ; 
left him, by whatever modes best pleased him, to incur contempt and 
sow rebellion at home; and contented himself, by a resolute and 
sagacious policy abroad, with keeping England still respected and 
feared in her place amid foreign nations. No one served the king 
so ably, or, there is reason to believe, despised him so much. In her 
latter years Elizabeth had exacted of her ministers that they should 
address her kneeling, and some one congratulated Cecil that those 
degrading conditions were passed away. ‘“ Would to God,” he replied, 
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“I yet spake upon my knees!” Nota fortnight after he had received 
James, indeed, he tells his friend Harrington how heavily it goes with 
him ; how dull to him is the lustre of the new-begotten court ; how 
the breathless crowding. hurrying, feigning, and suing, “doth not well 
for a cripple ;” and how earnestly he wishes that he waited still in the 
presence-chamber of his great dead mistress. Yet had he no lack of 
attention to complain of. He was the first peer created by James. 
At Theobalds he received the barony of Essenden, was made Viscount 
Cranbourn a few months later, and in the year following reccived tho 
earldom of Salisbury. He was too capable a man to be one of James's 
favourites, but too useful to incur lus hatred or disregard ; and the 
position he assumed at the first council at Theobalds, he held till death. 
From that council James had but one rebuff. Ile asked them to send 
the crown jewels to his queen, that she might make proper regal display 
on entering London; but Cecil answered firmly that the regalia of 
England should not leave the kingdom for a day. 

Anne was now upon her journey. She left Edinburgh on the 2nd 
of June with her two elder children ; Charles being still so sickly that 
he could not travel. Many incidents show that she was still in no 
temper of agreement with her husband ; and his failing to meet her 
at York, as originally settled, is supposed to have been connected with 
these differences. The aldermen of York, however, did their best to 
supply a welcome of all needful splendour ; and at each stage in hor 
progress she was joined by English ladies of the highest rank, who 
hastened to do her suit and service. Thus her temper scems to havo 
softened by the way; and Lady Anne Clifford (afterwards so famous 
as Countess Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery) gives favourable 
account of her majesty on seeing her at Sir Thomas Griffin’s seat, 
though she makes sad complaint of the fleas which she says the Scotch 
ladies had brought up with them. At Sir Robert Spencer’s seat of 
Althorpe a midsummer masque was acted in her honour, for which the 
services of Ben Jonson had been engaged. The great poet addressed 
her as Oriana (oriens Anna), and hailed her as highest, happiest queen ; 
but the highest, happiest inspiration of his genius had certainly not 
responded to this first sudden call of the subject. The king joined her 
at the next stage of her progress; and the festivities at Grafton, Lord 
Cumberland’s seat; at Salden House, the seat of Sir John Fortescue ; 
at Aylesbury, the residence of Sir John Packington; and at Great 
Hampden, where Sir Alexander Hampden lived, were redoubled. Lady 
Anne Clifford takes occasion to remark that at these various entertain- 
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ments the queen “showed noe favoure to the elderly ladies ;” but she 
adds, that “she giveth great contentment to the world in her fashion 
and courteous behaviour to the people.” 

At length Windsor was reached (the plague at this time raging m 
London), and grand festivities were held there early in July. The 
commencement of disputes in the court, and of those national jealousies 
which were one of the scandals of the reign, is to be noted at the same 
time. Two noblemen gave each other the lie in the presence of the 
queen, who, nevertheless, failed to obtain notice of the affront till she 
had made angry appeal in writing to the king. The coronation took 
place at Westminster on the 17th of July. The ceremony was made 
as brief as possible, for eleven hundred people had perished that week 
of the plague. But one of the court newsmen of the day informs us 
that “Queen Anne went to coronation with her seemly hair down- 
hanging on her princely shoulders, and on her head a crownet of gold. 
She so mildly saluted her new subjects, that the women, weeping, cried 
out with one voice, ‘God bless the royal queen!’” The royal queen 
was straightway blessed with an absurdly extravagant dower and 
household ; fixed upon Somerset House, the name of which was 
changed to Denmark House, for her private residence ; and began the 
court and state of queen consort of England. 

That she began with a disposition.to make her court the head- 
quarters of intrigue, would seem to be unquestionable. The famous 
Sully, charged with a special commission from Henry Quatre, soon 
reported to his master that James had no control over his queen ; that, 
with a stronger mind than his, she did not care to conceal her con- 
tempt; and that she was available to cultivate dissension. The 
despatches of M. de Beaumont were not less explicit. “It is said,” 
writes the French ambassador to his court, “that Cecil is doubtful as 
to his position ; finding the king partly better informed, partly more 
obstinate, than he thought. Cobham calls Cecil no better than a traitor. 
Raleigh is hated throughout the kingdom. The new queen is enter- 
prising, and affairs are embroiled.” If M. de Beaumont had known 
Cecil better, he would not have thought the worse of his prospects 
because affairs were embroiled. It is from the nettle danger that 
such men pluck the flower safety. Cecil knew that when Elizabeth 
should have ceased to breathe, England would be too small for himself 
and Raleigh to contend for power within it; and there is reason to 
believe that, among the first words he spoke to James, were those 
which deprived that formidable rival, already out of favour with the 
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people for his conduct to Essex, of his captaincy of the guards, and 
wardenship of the Stannaries. He precipitated him into rebellion. 
Within a few weeks after Beaumont wrote, Raleigh, Cobham, and tho 
leading men of their party were seized upon a charge of treason. Nor, 
having made the charge, could Cecil afford that the accused should 
escape. The scruples of our day were unknown in theirs; and a 
statesman of the sixteenth century prepared to drive his rival to the 
scaffold, as a statesman of the nineteenth hopes to drive his out of 
Downing-street. 

The unscrupulous brutality of Coke was employed against Raleigh 
(in the “ Taunt him with the license of ink,” of Six Toby Belch to Sir 
Andrew Ague-Cheek, “if thou thou'st him some thrice, it shall net be 
amiss ;” it is pleasant to note Shakspeare’s sympathy for the gallantest 
and most illustrious of contemporary Englishmen); and though he 
defended himself with a temper, wit, learning, courage, and judgment, 
which all men pronounced incomparable, a verdict was obtained. He 
went into court on the day of his trial, as M. de Beaumont rightly 
describes him, the most unpopular man in England ; he left the court 
the most popular of Englishmen, but he left it a convicted traitor. 
Those who would have gone a hundred miles to see him hanged in the 
morning, would have gone as far to save his life before they parted in 
the evening ; but Cecil could now narrow the field of his displays, and 
put a distance betwecn him and his adherents that no zeal could overleap. 
The gates of the Tower were opened to receive the greatest man of 
action which that age had produced, and he never again beheld its 
outward walls for more than thirteen years. “There is nobody but 
my father,” exclaimed Prince Henry, “who would keep such a noble 
bird shut up in a cage.” Cecil knew he could rely upon his gaoler. 
When he escaped at last, it was when Cecil’s death, and the king’s 
debts, had left anything attainable by corruption. He was liberated 
on payment of a bribe to two courtiers of some two thousand pounds ; 
he received the king’s commission for an expedition to Guiana on 
promise that its results should load the king’s coffers with gold; and 
on failure of the expedition, and because Spain clamoured for the 
death of this bravest and most renowned of her enemies, he was 
murdered without trial by means of his sentence of fifteen years 
preceding, as if the king’s commission could have run to a man dead 
in law! 

Meanwhile the eventful incidents which led to his imprisonment 
had not passed without their lesson to the queen. It may be remembered 
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to her honour that she never ceased to feel a sympathy for Raleigh, 
the chivalrous wonder of whose life would seem to have seized her 
fancy ; but she could not behold him thus suddenly rendered powerless 
without an awe-struck sense of the power of his adversary. There is 
no ground fur supposing, that, beyond the distaste she still never 
hesitated to make unscrupulously manifest against her husband, she 
took any active part throughout his English reign in counterplotting 
against his ministers. M. de Beaumont, after a little more experience, 
and when she had piqued him by her too obvious preference of the 
Spanish ambassador, reported her to his court as proud, vain, obstinate, 
turbulent, incapable of governing or being governed, yet ambitious of 
power. The Cardinal Bentivoglio, on the other hand, though not in all 
respects complimentary, speaks with warmth of her pleasing and 
inoffensive qualitics, her grace, good nature, and accomplishments ; 
while Arthur Wilson says that she was not a busybody, or an embroiler 
of other people’s business ; and one of the court newsmen writes to 
Winwood, that, though her wishes are with the Spaniard, better news is, 
that she carricth no sway in state matters, and “ preter rem uxoriam 
hath no great reach in other affairs.” The truth, which doubtless lurks 
somewhere amid these varying statements, was probably approached 
most nearly by Molino ; who wrote that she had an ordinary appearance, 
and lived remote from public affairs ; that she was very fond of dancing 
and entertainments ; that she was very gracious to those who knew 
how to promote her wishes, but to those whom she did not like was 
proud, disdainful, not to say insupportable. That she was neither 
proud nor disdainful to Cecil, deformed dwarf as he was, there is now 
no lack of evidence, even to the period of his death. James himself 
often refers in his coarse vulgar way to his wife’s good understanding 
with the “ great little proud man.” For be it added that Cecil, besides 
his other successes, had a reputation for bonnes fortunes. Lady Anne 
Clifford naively describes the ladies of doubtful character, the Suffolks 
and Walsinghams, who were “the great favourites of Sir Robert ;” and 
Francis Bacon, who published his essay on Deformity some month or 
two after the deformed statesman’s death, seems to have penetrated 
that as well as every other mystery. “ Whosoever,” says the Chancellor 
of Mankind, “hath anything fixed in his person that doth induce 
contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in himself to rescue and deliver 
himself from scorn; therefore all deformed persons are extremely 
bold.”” It is to this extreme boldness James often coarsely refers in 
his letters to his “little beagle” (so he had nicknamed Cecil for his 
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sure scent, his keen pursuit, his faithful service), “ Yo and your fellows 
there are so proud,” would run the dignified monarch’s epistle, “ now 
ye have gotten again the guiding of a feminine court in tho auld 
fashion, as I know not how to deal with you . . . . and for your part, 
master Cecil, who are wanton and wifeless, I cannot but be jealous of 
your greatness with my wife.” It is with some similar covert allusion 
that Arabella Stuart protests in onc of her letters she will not tell tales 
out of the queen’s coach; but in another letter the same lady (who, 
though in the same relation as James to the throne, and put forth as its 
claimant by Ralcigh and his party, had not yet become the victim 
of the king’s despicable cruclty,) reports favourably of the queen as 
contrasted with the rest of the court, on the occasion of its sojourn at 
Woodstock. “Ifever,” she writes, “there were such a virtue as courtesy 
at the court, I marvel what is become of it, for 1 protest I sce little or 
none of it but in the queen; who, ever since her coming to Newbury, 
hath spoken to the people as she passcth, and receiveth their prayers 
with thanks and thankful countenance, barefaced (that is, without 
a mask), to the great contentment of native and foreign people.” 
Ladies protected their faces in those days with masques, when riding. 
It had been one of the popular habits of Elizabeth to lift her mask 
to the common people, as she rode along; and here Auno shrewdly 
copicd her. 

Unhappily for Anne’s name in history, however, this favourable 
contrast between herself and the court cannot be said to have continued. 
She became identified, as years passed on, with its worst extravagance 
and excess. David Hume remarks, with melancholy truth, that the 
history of James's reign is the history of the cuurt, not the nation ; 
and this court, with king and qucen at its head, became a scene in 
which all the actors were without cxception odious, profligate, or, in 
some sense or other, despicable. Its likings were those of Comus and 
his beastly crew ; and such genius as it employed in its service, it 
degraded almost to its own level. To be a courtier of the highest 
mark was to indulge all gross propensities with hardly a cover to their 
nakedness. LElizabeth’s circle had been far from the exactest model of 
decency ; but there was strength of understanding in the queen, and it 
acted with constraint on the vices of those aruund her, as it served to 
veil her own. When a vulgar Satyr became chief of the revels, and 
when such noble poets as Beaumont and Fletcher condescended to 
make themselves echoes to the revellers, this check, of course, passed 
wholly away. Everything was*in foul exccss, and the most frightful 
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corruption to satisfy it became a thing of course. Women and men 
were engaged alike. Lady Glenham took a bribe of a hundred pounds 
to induce her father to transact some dishonourable service. Arabella 
Stuart herself, who had intrigued for the promise of a peerage for one 
of her uncles Cavendish, would not, when the time came for claiming 
it, open her mouth “so wide as a bristle might enter,” because he had 
omitted mention of any gratuity “which might move her to spend her 
breath for him.” Elizabeth had long disused, had even prohibited, the 
brutal sports of the cockpit ; James revived them, and took delight in 
them, at least twice every week. The fee of the chief huntsman has 
not been preserved ; but the fee of the master of the cocks was equal 
to the united salaries of two secretaries of state. “Our sovereign,” 
wrote Cecil to Lord Shrewsbury, within a year after the accession, 
‘‘spends a hundred thousand pounds yearly in his house, which was 
wont to be but thirty thousand. Now think what the country feels, 
and so much for that.” In the seventh year of his reign that surplus 
of expense above revenue continued, and his debts were half a million. 
His necessities became flagrant and shameful. His treasurer Buckhurst 
was stopped in the street for wages due to his servants, and the 
purveyors stopped the supply to his table. It would have been hard 
to say which was most degrading, the extremity of the want or of 
the means adopted to supply it. Impositions by prerogative were 
resisted, in the teeth of seandalous decisions by the lawyers, till every 
member of the house of commons was counted “viper” or “ traitor.” 
Fees were got from knighthood till nobody would be knighted ; and 
Bacon, at even zs wit’s end, suggested “knighthood with some new 
difference and precedence.” Hereupon baronetcies were invented, 
were offered for a thousand pounds each to any who thought fit 
to be purchasers, and made the king richer by some hundred thousand 
pounds. The peerage was not less openly put up to sale. A man 
became a baron for five thousand pounds, a viscount for ten, and for 
twenty might obtain an earldom. The court, meanwhile, never 
thought of releasing itself by abating its monstrous extravagance ; 
and while monopolies, increasing on all sides, and exorbitant Star- 
chamber fines, swelled the popular discontent, the court did not scruple 
to turn even its commonest amusement to the exasperation and 
oppression of the people. 

The chase, for example, had become well-nigh an innocent pastime, 
but James made it hateful again ; hateful as it was under the Norman 
kings, as well as contemptible, which then it was not. “I shall leave 
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him dressed for posterity,” says Osborne, “in the colours I saw him in, 
the next progress after his inauguration ; which was as green as the 
grass he trod on, with a feather in his cap, and a horn instead of 
a sword by his side : how suitable to his age, calling, or person, I leave 
others to judge from his pictures.” But upon the whole it was no 
laughing matter. Among the state papers of the time are found very 
remarkable correspondences in proof of the intolerable grievance it 
became. It will be enough to mention here the elaborate protest 
forwarded to Cecil by Matthew Hutton, Archbishop of York, in which 
the venerable prelate, as one that honourcth and loveth his most 
excellent majesty with all his heart, petitions earnestly for less wastening 
of the treasure of the realm, and more moderation in the lawful exercise 
of hunting, both that poor men’s corn may be less spoiled, and other 
his majesty’s subjects more spared ; and to which Cecil makes answer, 
not by denying, but by excusing the royal prodigality on the ground 
of the necessity for a liberal expenditure at the beginning of a reign, 
and by defending hunting as a manlike and active recreation, such as 
those to which the good emperor Trajan was disposed. The courtly 
minister should have called the sport womanlike as well, the queen 
following it as eagerly as her husband. She is the “queen and 
huntress, chaste as fair,” of Ben Jonson’s celebrated lines. She handled 
the cross-bow, too ; and was in the habit of shooting with it at the 
deer, from a stand. But not with remarkable success. She mistook 
the king’s favourite dog for the deer on one occasion, and disabled him 
for ever. Hawking was another of her favourite amusements; nor 
can it be reckoned much to her honour that she took prominent part 
in these sports as carried on by the court crew that surrounded her, 
when, according to a most honourable witness, “the manners were 
such as made me devise the beasts were pursuing the sober creation, 
and not man in quest of exercise and food.” 

After the hunting came the feasting, and here the historian’s task 
is less easily discharged. He is under the reserves of modern usage and 
manners, and can touch the theme but slightly. There is some indica- 
tion of the habits of the court in the arrangements for the reception of 
the queen’s younger brother, the Danish Duke of Holst, an awkward 
youth whom Arabella Stuart laughs at as “the Dutchkin,” and who had 
twenty dishes of meat allowed him every meal. But the Danish king’s 
viait two years later gives us clearer insight into the court entertainment 
and fashionable feasting of the day. He stayed a month ; during which 
time, says a contemporary writer, “the court, city, and some parts of 
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the country, with banquetings, masques, dancings, tiltings, barriers 
and other gallantry, besides the manly sports of wrestling, and the 
brutish sports of baiting with beasts, swelled to such greatness, as if 
there were an intention in cach particular man this way to have blown 
up himself.” The allusion is to the great plot then recently exploded, 
by which Guido Faux and his friends would have blown “the Scotch 
beggars back to their native mountains ;” and the same allusion is 
similarly made by another not less trustworthy writer. “ The gunpowder 
fright is got out of all our heads, and we are going on, hereabouts, as if 
the devil was contriving every man should blow up himself, by wild 
riot, excess, and devastation of time and temperance.” It is perhaps 
fortunate that the more particular account which has transpired of 
these banquetings, masques, and dancings, riots, and excesses, should be 
by an eye-witness so faithful and honourable, so incapable of exaggera- 
tion or falsehood, as Sir John Harrington ; for it would not otherwise 
be credible. Ue was an invited guest at Theobalds when Cecil 
entertained the two kings there, and tells his friend Mr. Secretary 
Barlow that English noblemen whom he had never seen before even 
taste good liquor, he now saw follow the fashion, and wallow in beastly 
delights. They had women, he adds, and wine of such plenty as would 
have astonished cach sober beholder ; and while the two royal guests 
were lovingly embracing cach other at table, he saw the ladies abandon 
their sobriety, and roll about in intoxication. Cecil had himself 
invented a masque for the occasion, in which, for a compliment to the 
modern Solomon, the queen of Sheba was the principal personage ; and 
the other actors were Faith, Hope, Charity, Victory, and Peace. But, 
alas! the lady who personated her majesty of Sheba tumbled helplessly 
at the feet, or rather in the face, of the majesty of Denmark, who 
thereupon got up and would have danced with Sheba, “but he fell 
down and humbled himself before her, and was carried to an inner 
chamber, and laid on a bed of state, which was not a little defiled with 
the presents of the queen which had been bestowed on his garments.” 
Nor did it fare better with the other actresses. Hope tried to speak, 
but had drunk too much; and withdrew, “hoping the king would 
excuse her brevity.” Faith left the court in a no less staggering 
condition ; and when Charity, unable to cover the sins of her sisters, 
was obliged to follow, she found them, in the condition and action of 
sea-voyagers unused to the sea, in the Jower hall. Victory herself 
triumphed as little, being, after much lamentable utterance, “led away 
like a silly captive,” and laid to sleep on the outer steps of the ante- 
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chamber ; while Peace, not so helpless in her cups.as she was violently 
quarrelsome, most rudely made war with her olive-branch “on the 
pates of those who did oppose her.” So ended the ever-memorable 
masque invented by Cecil for delectation of the two delicate kings. 

But were all the masques of the reign like that? Do not we owe 
to other and more tasteful eahibitions some of the most exquisite 
products of Ben Jonson’s genius? The fact may be true, and the 
taste continue more than doubtful. Without attempting to depreciate 
an entertainment which has given us the Comus of Milton, it is certain 
that these shows were as tasteless as they were extravagant ; and it is 
not less certain that, in an age remarkable for the grandest gathering 
of poetic genius that the universe had witnessed, Mr. Campion was a 
more popular masquer than Ben Jonson. In short, one really cannot 
discover any higher court object in these celebrated masques than that 
of personal and not very decent display ; or feel that Jonson’s parti- 
cipation in them was other than the merest accident. Cardinal 
Bentivoglio seems to hit the point of the matter when he thus writes of 
the queen, for the information of the Roman court : “She delights 
beyond measure in admiration and praises of her beauty, in which she 
has the vanity to think that she has no equal. ence she makes public 
exhibitions of herself in a thousand ways, and with a thousand 
different inventions ; and somctimes to so preat an excess that it has 
been doubted which went furthest, the king in the ostentation of his 
learning, or the queen in the display of her beauty.” This is confirmed 
by a curious anecdote related by Osborne ; who says he himsclf saw 
James one evening parting from the queen, and taking his leave at her 
coach side, “ by kissing her sufficiently to the middle of the shoulders ; 
for so low she went bare,” he adds, “ all the days I had the fortune 
to know her; having a skin far more amiable than the features it 
covered, though not the disposition, in which report rendered her 
very debonair.” Other equally good witnesses confirm Bentivoplio’s 
account. “Her great passion is for balls and public entertainments, 
which she herself arranges, and which serve as a public theatre on 
which to display her grace and beauty.” For this she acted goddesses, 
negresses, and nereids, and displayed herself as the Indian princess or 
the Turkish sultana. 

Thus she had arranged that pageant in Jonson’s fine Masque 
of Queens, wherein twelve ladies were exhibited sitting on a throne in 
the form of a pyramid, eleven of whom represented ,the highest and 
most heroical of queens that had ever existed, and the twelfth was 
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Anne, in propria persond, to whom the poor needy poet gives the 
name of Belanna, and who is unanimously chosen by the other queens 
to form the apex of their pyramid, as possessing in her single person 
all the virtues wherewith it had been the glory of each to be separately 
adorned! At the suggestion of her peculiar taste, too, Jonson intro- 
duced into his Masque of Blackness twelve Ethiopian nymphs, daughters 
of the Niger, who had come all the way to Britain (as the country now 
begins to be called) in search of a wash to whiten their complexions, 
and who have nothing to do but show their blackened negress-faces, 
and dance. Sir Dudley Carleton received an invitation to the latter 
masque, and one or two facts from his account of it may show us what 
the thing generally was. This exhibition took place in the Banqueting- 
house at Whitehall ; and the first thing you saw on entering the room 
was a great engine at the lower end which had motion, and in which were 
the images of sea-horses, with other terrible fishes, that were ridden by 
Moors. The indecorum was, adds Sir Dudley, that there was all fish 
and no water. But now you saw near these harmless dragons a great 
shell in the form of a scallup, wherein were four benches; on the 
lowest of which sat the queen with my Lady Bedford, while on the rest 
were placed the Ladies Suffolk, Derby, Rich, Effingham, Anne Herbert, 
Susan Herbert, Elizabeth Howard, Walsingham and Bevil. “ Their 
appearance was rich,” says Sir Dudley, “ but too light and courtesan- 
like for such great ones. Instead of vizards, their faces and arms up 
to the elbows were painted black.” This specimen will be enough ; 
though the close of Sir Dudlcy’s letter, and of the monstrous exhibition 
it describes, ought not to be omitted. ‘“ The night's work was concluded 
with a banquet in the great chamber, which was so furiously assaulted, 
that down went the tables and tressels before one bit was touched.” 
Another letter-writer of the time enables us to complete this picture of 
lumbering and ill-arranged profuseness, of tasteless yet almost barbaric 
extravagance. “ The show is put off till Sunday, by reason all things 
are not ready. Whatever the device may be, and what success they 
may have in their dancing, yet you should have been sure to have seen 
great riches in jewels, when one lady, and that under a baroness, is 
said to be furnished for better than a hundred thousand pounds; and 
the Lady Arabella goes beyond her; and the queen must not come 
behind ” 

But what, meanwhile, was the opinion of their ruler becoming 
prevalent among, the English people? An intelligent foreigner will 
describe it for us. ‘Consider, for pity’s sake,” says M. de Beaumont, in 
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one of his despatches, “what must be the state and condition of a prince, 
whom the preachers publicly from the pulpit assail; whom the come- 
dians of the metropolis covertly bring upon the stage; whose wife 
attends these representations in order to enjoy the laugh against her 
husband ; whom the parliament braves and despises; and who is 
universally hated by the whole people?” The Frenchman's great 
master, Henri, shortly before he fell by the hand of an assassin, had 
spoken of the effects of such contempt when directed against tho 
person of a sovereign, as marvellous and horrible ; and in this case also 
they proved so, though in another generation than his who had made 
himself so thoroughly despicable. ‘“ Audacious language,” pursues 
M. de Beaumont, “offensive pictures, calumnious pamphlets, these 
usual forerunners of civil war, are common here, and are symptoms 
doubly strong of the bitter temper of men’s minds ; because in this 
country men are in gencral better regulated, or by the good adminis- 
tration of justice are more kept within the sphere of their duties.” 
Be it in justice added, that the assertion in the same despatches that 
the queen had been using all her efforts to corrupt the mind of 
the prince by flattering his passions and diverting him from his 
studies and exercises, out of contempt to his father, does not appear 
to be well founded. An heir-apparent, in truth, wants no such teach- 
ing. From the experience of all history, we may call it his normal 
state to be in full opposition to the sovereign. The extravagant 
recklessness of James, who, before the prince was twelve years old, 
had surrounded him with an establishment more than sufficient for a 
sovereign, gave in this instance more effect to the hostility ; but in 
itself it was only natural. As James’s cowardly instincts were all for 
peace, Henry’s flushed forth into passionate cagerness for war. As 
James lived upon the sight of Carr, Henry hated him so bitterly that 
the favourite was charged, and upon no mean evidence, with the prince’s 
premature death. As James imprisoned Raleigh, and laughed at his 
pursuits, Henry visited him in his prison, proclaimed everywhere 
sympathy and admiration for him, got him to write upon subjects in 
which he was interested, and carried him materials for his History of 
the World. “What!” was James’s frequent comment on this wilful 
independence of his heir, “will he bury me alive?” That, apart 
from what his position induced, however, the prince had also worthy 
dispositions, all authorities seem to agree ; and without doubting that 
the popular regret for his death was hyperbolical, and found vent in 
the bewailing of expectations that would never have been realised, it 
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is as little possible to question that mere ordinary accomplishments, 
however high the rank that recommended them, could not have moved 
so general and so sincere a sorrow. Raleigh wept for him as his only 
friend; Drayton and Sylvester, whom he had pensioned, had good 
reason to mourn for him; Browne, Donne, and Ben Jonson made 
pathetic tributes to his virtues ; Heywood and Webster offered earnest 
elegies ; and old Chapman bewails in the prince his “most dear and 
heroical patron.” The only disrespect to his memory was evinced by 
his father. “His majesty,” says the prince’s chamberlain, “being 
unwilling and unable to stay so near the gates of sorrow, removed to 
Theobalds to wait there the event.” In other words, he never visited 
his son on his death-bed. Nor was this all: he forbade the wearing 
of court-mourning; and had the indecency, within three days after the 
death, to direct Sir Thomas Edmondes, at Paris, to continue to nego- 
ciate poor Henry’s marriage-treaty, only substituting the name of 
Charles. It requires great charity to believe that James disapproved 
of the crime imputed to Somerset, even though himself no party to it. 
The queen, on the other hand, is said to have shed bitter tears; but 
to have found relief in the preparations and masquings that soon after 
began, for celebrating the marriage of her daughter with the Count 
Palatine of Bohemia. Elizabeth and Charles were now her only 
children, Two daughters had been born to her since her arrival in 
England (on the 7th April, 1605, and the 22nd June, 1606); but both, 
after being christened, respectively, Mary and Sophia, had died in 
infancy. With this exception, and a suspected but very innocent 
flirtation with the young Lord Herbert of Cherbury, her life presents 
few things more that are noticeable. Its general tenor of business 
and entertainment has been very fully presented to the reader. To 
offer more details would be to run the same circle of court occupation, 
conversation, and amusement. She had an illness soon after her 
daughter’s marriage in 1613, and went to the waters at Bath. But 
she is next and speedily heard of, assisting at one of Campion’s 
masques at Caversham, the seat of Lord Knollys ; “-voucltsafing to 
make herself the head of the revels, and graciously adorning the 
place with her personal dancing.” Perhaps the only festivity in her reign 
that she would not as willingly and graciously have adorned, was the 
septuagenarian old Howard of Effingham’s marriage with his young 
wife of nineteen. She had a spite against the lady ; and, in a letter 
which is no bad specimen of her liveliness, laughed at the king for his 
meddling to bring about such a wedding. “I humbly desire your 
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majesty to tell me how 1 should keep this secret, that have already 
told it, and shall tell it to as many as I speak with. If I werea 
poet, I would make a song of it, and sing it to the tune of Three fools 
well met.” 

Rarely were the latter years of her life, however, ruffled by even 
such differences as these with her husband. The new favourite himself 
she would seem to have tolerated, and lived on kindly terms with. 
Archbishop Abbott tells us, indeed, that it was she who had introduced 
Villiers to James, though reluctantly, and at the king's suggestion ; 
obeying, in short, a new stroke of royal cunning. “He would not 
now,” says the archbishop, “admit any to nearness about himself, but 
such a one as the queen should commend to him, and make some suit 
in that behalf ; in order that, if the queen afterwards, being ill-entreated, 
should complain of this dear one, he might make his answer, * It is 
come of yourself, for you were the party that commended him unto 
me.’” Be this as it may, no violent dissensions seem in this case to 
have come between mau and wife and the dear ore. They aro a very 
happy family party, and call each other names that betoken a delightful 
and unmisgiving familiarity. Villiers soared far beyond Somerset in 
corrupt rapacity as well as in grasping ambition ; but the quecn esteomed 
him her “ watchful dog,” her “kind dog,” hor “faithful dog,” who is 
watchful and alert to prevent the “sow” transgressing, the sow being 
the king ; and when, in obedience to her desire, he has “ pulled the 
king’s ear till it was long as any sow’,” his majesty being at the 
same time informed that his dog has been commanded to make his 
ears hang like a sow’s lug, she thanks him for “lugging the sow’s 
eare,” and tells him she will “treat him better than any other dog.” 
The king himself calls Villiers, now Marquis of Buckingham, not only 
his dog, but his dog Steenie ; because he says his face is only to be 
compared to that of a saint with a glory round it, and there is exactly 
such a painted face of Saint Stephen at Whitehall. He wears Steenie’s 
picture under his waistcoat, near his heart ; Steenie’s white teeth, he 
says, continually shine upon him; and to Steenic he not unusually 
commences his letters, “Blessing, blessing, blessing on thy heart’s 
roots |” 

But here the curtain falls on scenes and actors which have 
already perhaps detained the reader too long. The queen wrote the 
last letter preserved of her correspondence in October 1618. It was 
addressed to the Marquis of Buckingham. “My kind dog,” it ran, “ if 
I have any power or credit with you, I pray you let me have a trial of 
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it at this time, in dealing sincerely and earnestly with the king, that 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s life may not be called in question. If you do it, 
so that the success answer my expectation, assure yourself that I will 
take it extraordinarily kindly at your hands.” We are not sorry thus 
to part from Anne of Denmark, though her well-meant intercession 
failed, alike with Buckingham and his master. Within a month after 
Raleigh’s death, at the close of 1618, she was struck with the illness 
that proved fatal to her; and on the second of the following March, 
she died at Hampton Court of dropsy, in the forty-third year of 
her age. 

Her death was lamented as premature and sudden ; but it saved 
her from witnessing many family sorrows, which her memory might 
have embittered by connecting with many family sins. 





HENRIETTA MARIA OF FRANCE, 


QUEEN OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


Tue fair and ill-fated consort of one of England’s most unfortunate 
sovereigns is entitled, from the peculiar circumstances in which she was 
placed, to the utmost lenity. Not sixteen when called upon, in the 
onerous position of queen, to sway the agitation of parties already 
influenced by violent prejudice against each other, sho found religion 
employed as a subterfuge for republicanism, and herself, from the 
nature of her creed, regarded, upon her arrival in England, with a 
suspicious dislike, which incensed the bigotry she had perhaps otherwise 
never evinced. Her education, also, had been calculated to pervert 
the accuracy of her judgment. A beautiful and spoiled child, nursed 
amidst court intrigue, descended from a king whose dazzling qualities 
threw a false lustre over his many and inexcusable faults, she was 
early taught to view truth through a distorted medium ; so that, in the 
retrospect, it is conceivable that even the horror of her father’s assas- 
sination, after escape from “fifty conspiracies,” partook less of tragic 
reality than of exciting romance. After his death, left under the 
influence of her haughty mother, she necessarily imbibed much of her 
bigotry and pride; an effect maintained for some period after her 
marriage by continued correspondence with the French court, and the 
pernicious and interested counsels of priests and dependants. 

Henrietta Maria was born at the Louvre, November 25, 1609, being 
the youngest child of Henri the Fourth of France and Marie de 
Medicis, his second wife. Her birth was heralded by the king’s con- 
cession to his consort’s reiterated desire that her coronation should be 
celebrated without further delay ; Henri’s previous reluctance to that 
ceremony having been excited by the jealousy of his artful mistress, 
the Marchioness de Verneuil, and by her employment of fortune-tellers 
to prognosticate that he would not survive the coronation of the queen 
a single day. 

At length, after every representation, though urged for “three 
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entire days” by Sully, in behalf of his beloved master’s misgivings, had 
failed to induce the queen to forego her wishes, it was agreed that the 
enthronement should take place on the 13th of the following May. 

In the dark consummation of the fatal tragedy we cannot wonder 
that the previous and subsequent conduct of Marie should have caused 
her to be regarded as implicated ; for, beside ill terms subsisting 
between the royal pair, the queen is said to have been “ni assez 
surprise, ni assez affligée” at the intelligence. The Duc d’Epernon, 
previously almost paralyzed by infirmity, at once manifested a revival 
of energy which enabled him to secure the regency to the politic widow 
of the murdered monarch; in fact, it is too evident that every prepara- 
tion had been made to remove those obstacles which an uncrowned 
queen, during the lifetime of her divorced predecessor (Margaret de 
Valois), might otherwise have experienced. 

The years of infancy even of illustrious personages, as being anterior 
to their future greatness, present little of interest in detail. Cardinal 
Maffeo Barberini, afterwards Pope Urban the Eighth, named the 
princess after both her parents, and the two carliest occasions of her 
appearance in public were the contrasting and rapidly successive 
spectacles of her mother’s coronation and her father’s funeral. For 
some time the monotony of her life was unbroken, except by the 
festivities. attendant upon the accession of her young brother, Louis the 
Thirteenth ; the companionship of Gaston, afterwards Duke of Orleans ; 
and the nuptials of her two sisters, Elizabeth to Philip the Fourth of 
Spain, and Christine to Amadée Victorio the Tenth, Duke of Savoy. 
Her attachment to her mother, which was ardently returned, amounted 
to a species of idolatry, and she early evinced strong inclinations towards 
music and painting ; while a religious education, enthusiastically con- 
ducted by a Carmelite religieuse, rendered her faith in the tenets of her 
church strict and decided. Very early also did this little princess give 
promising tokens of that extreme fascination of manner and sweetness 
of disposition which, added to rare beauty, and a voice of the most 
thrilling melody, constantly elicited the admiration of her countrymen, 
before whom it was the policy of those in power to present her, in order 
to diminish their own unpopularity. Alternate fétes and civil feuds, 
involving much personal vicissitude—by flight and participation of the 
queen-mother'’s imprisonment—formed, however, a most unfit discipline 
for her character. In fact, the records of the time are replete with the 
quarrels and reconciliations of Marie and the king her son, and the 
elevation and depression of the favourites of each. 
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The first occasion on which Prince Charles beheld his future 
consort was during this romantic expedition, in 1623, to Madrid to 
obtain the hand of the Infanta; the prince, after the example of 
his father and grandfather, and at the instigation of Buckingham, 
being desirous that an interview with his future bride should coment, 
by personal affection, that bond of political union which King James 
was eager to institute, both from the emergency of his own pecuniary 
distresses, and an opinion peculiar to himself, that “any alliance below 
that with France or Spain was unworthy a Prince of Wales.” This 
Quixotic expedition, besides Charles and the king’s “ humble slave and 
doge, Steenie,” as Buckingham was styled, consisted of Sir Francis 
Cottington, Sir Richard Greham, and Master Endymion Porter, and 
upon reaching Paris, the party, “by mere accident,” as we are told 
by Sir Henry Wotton, obtained a first view of Henrietta, each errant 
knight “shadowed under a bushy peruke,” and coucealing his title by 
a plebeian name, though the two of greatest dignity amongst them 
attracted marked attention by their superior grace and dcportment. 

The Spanish match was soon broken off by the impetuous attempts 
of the clergy to proselytize Charles, the exasperation of Olivarez with 
Buckingham, and the refusal to include the restitution of the palatinate 
in the marriage portion of the Infanta—a circumstance which induced 
King James to exclaim, “that he would never marry his son with a 
portion of his only sister’s tears ;” and he hastily recalled the prince from 
Madrid, his paternal anxiety being painfully increased by the remark 
of Archie, his jester, who first offered to “change caps” with James 
for allowing the Prince of Wales to depart ; and upon the king’s 
inquiring what he would say when he saw him come back again, 
replied, “ Marry, I will take off the fool’s cap, which I now put upon 
thy head for sending him thither, and put it upon the king of Spain’s 
for letting him return.” Anxious, however, for the fulfilment of his 
dearest wish, James, almost before the conclusion of the Spanish 
negociation had been notified in England, privately despatched Lord 
Kensington to Paris, with offers for the hand of Henrietta, where, 
notwithstanding the threat of Olivarez, “that if the pope ever granted 
a dispensation for the match with France, the king of Spain would 
march to Rome with an army, and sack it,” the ambassador and his 
message were well received by the queen. In fact, the princess herself 
appears to have been favourably impressed by the report of his 
“gallantry” during the incognito visit of the prince ; since she not 
only intimated that “if he went to Spain for a wife, he might have 
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had one nearer hand, and saved himself a great part of the labour ;” 
but we find her at the outset of the negociation “ perusing his picture 
a whole hour together,” which she had ingeniously contrived to obtain 
from Lord Kensington, and testifying the greatest delight when the 
letter containing the proposal itself was submitted to her. 

The joy of Henrietta at the prospect of becoming Queen of England, 
might, however, have been damped, had she looked back to the last 
alliance of the kind. This was no other than that of Margaret of 
Anjou, the queen of Henry the Sixth, whose misfortunes had so 
operated on the minds of French princesses, that though the English 
princes had made various offers, no marriage for two centuries had 
been ventured upon. Henrietta’s was doomed to be still more 
disastrous. 

After much delay, caused by the reluctance of the pope to grant a 
dispensation for a union which he foresaw would be infelicitous, and by 
the death of James the First, thirty public and three private marriage 
articles were agreed upon, after the model of the Spanish contract. By 
the nineteenth of these articles, the education of the royal offspring, 
until their thirteenth year, was strictly reserved to the queen. The 
ceremony took place “on a theatre erected in front of Notre Dame,” 
May 21, 1625, the Duc de Chevreuse acting as the representative of 
Charles, who had already despatched Buckingham to conduct his 
bride to England. Her arrival there was, however, delayed some 
little time, ostensibly by a sudden and severe indisposition of the 
queen-mother at Amiens—a procrastination which gave rise to various 
surmises. The pope, on the one hand, is represented to have enjoined 
a penance ; Buckingham, on the other, to have arranged an oppor- 
tunity, of which it is certain he availed himself, for a farewell 
interview with Anne of Austria, the idol of his insane devotion at 
Paris. Charles, who had meanwhile waited at Dover, removed to 
Canterbury, whence, on Monday, June 24, he was hastily summoned 
to receive the queen, who had arrived late the evening before. ‘ The 
king rode from Canterbury, and came to Dover after ten of the clock, 
and she then being at meat, he stayed in the presence till she had done, 
which she advertised of, made short work, rose, went unto him, kneeled 
down at his feet, took and kissed his hand. The king took her up in 
his arms, kissed her, and talking with her, cast down his eyes toward 
her feet (she seeming higher than report was, reaching to his shoulders), 
which she soon perceiving, discovered and showed him her shoes, saying 
to this effect, ‘Sir, I stand upon mine own feet—I have no helps by 
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art ; thus high I am, and am neither higher nor lower.” Again, we 
read from another letter of the same date, and from the same writer, 
“ So soon as she heard he was come, she hasted down a pair of stairs 
to meet him, and, offering to kneel down and to kiss his hand, he 
wrapped her up in his arms, and kissed her with many kisses.” 

The first words addressed to Charles by his young bride expressed 
a similar sentiment to that of her mother when introduced to Henry 
the Fourth, “Sire, je suis venue cn ce pays de vostre majesté pour 
estre commandée de vous.” She requested that “he would inform her 
of her faults of ignorance.” The hing replied, tenderly kissing away her 
tears, “ that he would be no longer master of himself than while he was 
servant to her.” There was much in the personal demeanour and 
character of Charles, as developed at this period, which was calculated 
not merely to re-assure a timid girl, but to attract the lasting regards 
of an affectionate woman. He is said to have been “a prince of comely 
presence ; of a sweet, grave, but melancholy aspect; his face was 
regular, handsome, and well-complexioned ; his body strong, healthy, 
and well-made, and though of a low stature, was capable to endure tho 
greatest fatigue. He had a good taste of learning, and more than an 
ordinary skill in the liberal arts, especially painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and medals. He acquired the noblest collections of any prince 
in his time, and more than all the kings of England before him. Te 
spoke several languages very well, and with a singular good grace, 
though now and then, when he was warm in discourse, he was inclinable 
to stammer. He writ a tolerable hand for a king ; but his sense was 
strong, and his style laconic.” From Canterbury, where the marriage 
ceremony was repeated, they proceeded to Gravesend, and thence to 
London; and here, notwithstanding the ravages of the plague, 
“whereof, in this year, not less than thirty-five thousand four hundred 
and seventeen persons died,” and the revival of the stringent proclaina-~ 
tion against building, of Queen Elizabeth, every endeavour was made 
to grace her arrival. The vessels in the river gave her a volley of 
fifteen hundred shot; and as she approached Whitehall, the fascination 
of her appearance and manners, added to fresh rumours of her kindly 
sentiments towards Protestantism, every moment increased the popular 
enthusiasm. 

Yet notwithstanding this auspicious commencement, causes were 
soon originated of public dissatisfaction and conjugal disquiet. The 
first arose from the queen’s absolute refusal to be even present at the 
coronation ; which, from some forgetfulness or want of judgment upon 
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the part of those in power, had been fixed for Candlemas Day, a season 
of high festival in the Romish calendar, sufficient to preclude a votary 
of that faith from attendance at a ceremonial of the reformed church, 
even had she been willing to receive the crown at the ministration of 
priests whose authority she repudiated. This gave the death-blow to 
her popularity with the nation, which was aggravated by her subse- 
quent refusal to join in the coronation of the king in Scotland. The 
queen’s example encouraged her suite to give further umbrage to the 
English people, by “ dancing,” and appearing to mock the august pro- 
cession, “as they viewed its progress from a window.” Nor was the 
horizon of domestic life long unclouded. From the first period of her 
marriage, Henrietta had discovered that Buckingham, the intimate 
associate of the king, was a true friend to neither his sovereign nor 
herself ; and while he used her influence to forward his professions to 
her sister-in-law, his manner evinced so little of either courtesy or 
prudence, that, as she afterwards confessed, “she began to be out of 
conceit with the king her husband ; and Buckingham heightened her 
disgust into aversion, by telling her frankly that, if he pleased, he 
could set them together by the ears. And, indeed, so he did to sucha 
degree, that she grew melancholy, and longed to return to France.” 
So completely, however, did the duke’s influence with her husband 
prevail, that it was only through his interference, and with a promise 
that he should accompany her, that she obtained permission to depart, 
though she was ultimately obliged to forego the voyage, in consequence 
of the queen-mother’s refusal to admit the duke at the French court. 
To Charles himself his favourite adopted a behaviour the freedom of 
which could not be excused even by intimacy. “I witnessed,” writes 
Bassompierre himself, “an instance of great boldness, not to say 
impertinence, of the Duke of Buckingham, which was, when he saw 
us the most heated” (the marshal’s mission being to demand explana- 
tions) “he ran up suddenly, and threw himself between the king and 
me, saying, ‘I am come to keep the peace between you two!’” But 
the shrewd ambassador at once took off his hat, and thereby thwarted 
Buckingham’s curiosity, thus changing an audience into a private con- 
versation, and reminding the duke of his want of respect in remaining 
covered before his sovereign. A disparity, also, in tastes, or rather 
dispositions, between the newly-married pair, became the fertile source 
of frequent dissension; for while Henrietta’s liveliness of temper 
rendered her the ready patroness of “plays and pastorals,” in which 
she herself, and her maids of honour, acted the several parts, a pro- 
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ceeding which Prynne severely censured in his Hisirto Mastiz, on 
the other hand, Charles, immediately upon his accession, had reformed 
the court, and expelled “the fools, buffoons, and other familiars of 
James.” These minor troubles, however, soon happily terminated in 
the removal of the queen’s attendants, who, by artful intrigue, had so 
fomented connubial strife, as to cause Charles deeply to regrot those 
conditions, which, once weakly conceded, he could not subsequently 
decline without compunction. For as their own behaviour compelled 
the king to vitiate the contract in assuming a determined attitude of 
resistance towards his queen’s domestics, the fatal result of the crooked 
policy which allowed such marriage articles exhibited itself in after- 
years, on the accession to the throne of a progeny whose expulsion 
was wrought out by the influence of the same tenets. The restoration 
of the mass at Whitehall roused all the religious opposition of the 
people. Charles’s authority in his own palace was repudiated by the 
queen’s suite, on the ground that he “had nothing to do with them, 
being a heretic,” until after resisting several direct indications of the king’s 
desire for their departure they were at length forcibly removed from 
the queen’s lodgings in a manner most undignified ; for “while the 
women howled and lamented, as if they had been going to exccution, 
the yeomen of the guard thrust them and all their countryfolkes out of 
the queen’s lodgings, and locked the doors after them ; the queen, mcan- 
time, grewe very impatient, and brake the glass windows with her fiste.” 
The king appears to have compounded for discourtesy by munificence ; 
for, notwithstanding their short residence, and his disgust at their 
conduct, he liberally presented them “with eleven thousand pounds in 
money, and about twenty thousand pounds worth of jewels.” The 
immediate effects of this expulsion were temporary: a deep despon- 
dency on the queen’s part, notwithstanding the politic advice of her 
mother, “to accede in all things to her husband, except in religious 
points ;” and a declaration of war by France ; Buckingham, who was 
its chief instigator, being commissioned to conduct the latter, and the 
former evil alleviated in a measure by the embassy of Bassompierre. 
The official duties, and their issues, of these two noblemen, were as 
opposite as their conduct of them. The duke managed the war “more 
with the gaieties of a courtier than the arts of a soldier,” which 
accounts for its ill success ; but the marshal evinced no less integrity 
than perception in availing himself of the absence of Buckingham to 
bring the royal couple to a better understanding of each other’s mutual 
disposition, so as to deduce from the king himself a confession as to 
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the arch-plotter of domestic strife—“ My wife and I were never upon 
better terms; she showing herself so loving to me by her discretion 
on all occasions, that it makes us all wonder at and esteem her.” Her 
experience of the malignant influence almost precluded the possibility 
of Henrietta’s sympathising with the king in his regret at the duke’s 
assassination; which he bitterly lamented, notwithstanding that by this 
event the greatest barrier to his married happiness was removed, and, 
from “that nobleman being the object of the popular hate, it withdrew 
the chief obstruction of the subjects’ love to their king.” 

The advent of the future hope of England, in the birth of a Prince 
of Wales (the first child, Charles James, having scarcely survived 
a day,) inspired but little popular joy; and as the nativity of the 
young prince was, in the few next years, followed by that of the 
Princess Mary, the Duke of York, afterwards James the Second, and 
the Princess Elizabeth, each addition to the royal family was distrust- 
fully regarded as of a less fitting, because less decidedly Protestant, 
claimant to the crown, than the offspring of the Queen of Bohemia. 
The birth of the Prince of Wales was, however, harbingered by a 
supernatural presage of no common glory, in the “appearance of a 
star at noon-day ;” which clicited “ numerous poetical rhapsodies of 
wonder and admiration,” equally sincere, though less precious, proofs 
of loyalty than the present of “ ambergris, china basons, a clock, and 
four pictures by Tintoret and Titian,’ proffered to the queen on the 
birth of the Princess Elizabeth. 

Perhaps the poriod of the greatest happiness and splendour of 
Charles the First and Henrietta was about 1633. Their second son, 
James, was then born, and his birth was celebrated by a masque given 
by the gentlemen of Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple to the king and 
queen. At this period the court was adorned by the presence of 
many cclebrated men. Waller was producing his lyrics in its honour ; 
Vandyke was immortalising not only the beauty of the queen, but the 
person of her husband, as well as of all the most distinguished of his 
courtiers. Inigo Jones was not only rearing public buildings, but 
devising masques and ballets for the royal pleasure ; and Ben Jonson 
and Beaumont and Fletcher were writing their great dramas. Yet 
already dark clouds lowered. The popular dislike to Henrietta’s 
religion soon associated itself with every act and feeling of herself. 
Her mother, being driven from the friendly asylum of the French 
court by her son’s unnatural malignity, “insomuch that Louis even 
plotted her destruction,” the filial solicitude of Henrietta, who, in the 
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extremity of the queen-mother’s affliction, affectionately invited her 
to England, and for two years entertained her with the distinction 
becoming her station even in the plenitude of power, though equally 
natural as praiseworthy, was vituperated and misrepresented by 
fanatical malice. But the daughter’s early acquaintance with perse- 
cution heralded the dawning greatness of the heroic wife ; and as 
her husband's perils grew more imminent in the threatening storm of 
political anarchy, her promptitude and talent, stimulated to keenest 
exercise by conjugal affection, proved her no degencrate descendant of 
the favourite monarch of France. Burnet, indeed, whose dislike is 
manifest, accuses her of “fondness for intmgues, and want of judg- 
ment,” and affirms that “to her little practices, as well as to the king’s 
own temper, the sequel of all his misfortunes was owing ;” but this is 
rebutted in part by the testimony of a political opponent, who speaks 
of her abhorrence of mischief as well hnown, and also by the impression 
her sagacity invariably produced to the encouragement of her partisans, 
and to the fear of the parliamentary council. It is indeed to be 
lamented that Henrietta’s feclings, by a too common error of her sex, 
somewhat impaired her judgment, and at times frustrated the success 
of those plans so felicitously propounded, under adverse circumstances, 
by her zeal and energy. Accordingly, we find her, in the year 1639, 
the memorable epoch of the king’s inauspicious expedition to Scotland, 
raising no less than forty thousand pounds from the Roman Catholics 
of England in his behalf; yet, shortly after the pacification, with 
singular imprudence, encouraging him in a measure destructive of the 
whole previous benefit, which, if consummated, would for ever have 
alienated that country from the rvyal interests, viz, the execution of 
the Earl of Loudon. So obstinate is she represented to have been 
upon this occasion, that it was not until the Marquis of Hamilton “ took 
her up short,” and “let her know she was a subject as well as himself,” 
that she relaxed her pertinacious severity. Such instances, however, 
of violation, not more of the gencral sentiments of feminine sensibility 
than of her own natural characteristic, only appear when her pride 
was injured by a want of respect to herself, or by some perilous 
sacrifice of safety or dignity involved on the part of her now fondly- 
cherished consort. Her sorrow at the fate of the high-minded Strafford, 
amply retrieved her character for humanity. She herself declared to 
Madame de Motteville, that “she did all she could to save him; not a 
day passed over her head but she closetted the most violent of the 
faction, induced Lord Danby, one of his greatest enemies, to defend 
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him, and shed abundance of tears when the intelligence of his execution 
reached her ;” the king and herself, as she expressed it, bemg both 
sensible that his death would some day or other rob the one of life and 
the other of rest. 

During the king’s absence in Scotland, Henrietta took up her 
residence at Oatlands, whence, through the instrumentality of an 
officer on duty, the parliament endeavoured to decoy the royal 
children into their own grasp, and had planned a nocturnal attack 
upon the house, the better to effect their design. The queen, however, 
was speedily informed by a loyal soldier of the plot, and arming her 
servants, she “herself went to take the air in the park” during the 
anxious interval, which elapsing without any hostile demonstration, 
she prevented their recurrence by removing to Hampton Court, with 
her own guards; and while the parliament, ashamed of detection, 
overwhelmed her with apologies, she employed the remainder of the 
king’s absence in winning friends to his cause; amongst others, 
inducing “the Lord Mayor of London to renew his allegiance.” Yet, 
with a strange contradiction of behaviour, no sooner was Charles 
returned, than she frustrated, by her hasty imprudence, a_ politic 
stratagem for his protection. The king, who had resvlved on a bold 
attempt in the Hlouse of Commons to seize the five members who the 
day before had been impeached of high treason, confided his design to 
his queen, who, unable to restrain her exultation till the whole was 
accomplished, revealed the plot to that “busy stateswoman, the 
Countess of Carlisle,” as Sir Philip Warwick calls her, “who had 
changed her gallant from Strafford to Mr. Pym, to whom it was dis- 
covered in time for him to effect his escape. Upon the failure of this 
attempt, although ruined by herself, the queen fell into a rage, and 
called Charles ‘ poltroon,’ yet he expressed no reproach ; but, as she 
foelingly allowed, made her do penance for her oversight by her own 
repentance.” As popular fury grew more exasperated, it was resolved 
that the qucen should quit Hampton for Dover, whither the king was 
to accompany her, in order to secure her safe and speedy transit to 
the States of Holland—her ostensible missidn being to convey thither 
the princess royal, who had some time previously been betrothed to the 
Prince of Orange. With mournful tenderness, at this the first painful 
season of lengthened separation, Charles watched along the shore “ for 
four leagues” the receding vessel, feeling that he now stood alone in a 
realm over which his authority, though nominally acknowledged, had 
no real and substantial sway from the loyalty of attachment. 
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With her usual self-command, however, the queen, notwithstanding 
the pressure of domestic grief, immediately upon her arrival in 
Holland, where her reception was most cordial, exhibited all those 
powers of diplomacy which her extraordinary fascinations so strongly 
seconded. Her chief object was to effect a loan upon the crown 
jewels, which she carried with her. and upon those belonging to 
herself ; but the tact with which she won over to her cause the burgo- 
masters, who, inexperienced in the rules of common courtesy, received 
her without any external mark of respect, appears little short of the 
marvellous. So efficiently did they co-operate with her, that in little 
more than a year she raised two millions of pounds, and sailed from 
Scheveling for England with eleven transports, her fleet being con- 
voyed by the famous Dutch admiral, Van Tromp. Upon this voyage 
she experienced all the horrors of death, and was obliged to put 
back, in the strangest condition of personal discomfort, to a little 
port near the Hague, whence, a fortnight after, sho reached England, 
under so close a pursuit by the parliamentary vesscls, that thoir 
shot awoke her as she lay asleep in her bed the next morning. A 
remarkable anecdote is here told of her heroism: she had an ugly 
but favourite lap-dog, and upon her quitting the cottage during the 
hottest of the enemy’s fire, she suddenly reinembered that her pet had 
been deserted ; without a moment's hesitation she returned, brought 
it away from within reach of the cannon, and then went to conceal 
herself in the caves near the village. The whole country was “now 
filled with gossip” respecting her courage and perils. Lord Newcastle, 
with a body of troops, conducted her to York—the Roman Catholics 
came from all quarters to cnlst in her ranks — Batten’s disloyalty 
was loudly censured, as having designedly pointed his cannon at 
Burlington at the very house in which she lodged,—and the romantic 
enthusiasm which hailed her escape, caused her escort soon to find 
himself at the head of a considerable force. The queen, eagerly taking 
advantage of their zeal, drew partisans over to the royal cause so 
universally, that even Sir Hugh Cholmondley, the governor of Scar- 
borough, who had already defeated the royalists, promised to deliver 
up the town, and Sir John Hotham was ready to open the gates of 
Hull, which he had rudely shut against the king. It must not be 
forgotten, too, that this display of mental energy followed closely upon 
a period of deep personal affliction. When in Holland, Henrietta had 
learned the death of her mother, in the midst of hardships, and alone ; 
the sorrowing daughter not having been permitted to console the last 
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hours of her persecuted parent. It has been pathetically remarked that 
this princess, who had “ brought a marriage portion of six hundred 
thousand crowns, and diamonds and jewels worth three millions more, 
who had founded two hospitals and several charitable institutions, 
was dying in a foreign land in a state of indigence, though mother of 
the king of France, and though three of her daughters had married 
kings.” Charles had dreaded that her expulsion from the kingdom by 
his own subjects “ would occasion a further alienation of the mind of 
his wife” from that religion “which,” he writes, “is the only thing 
wherein we differ ;” yet again, upon her return, his enemies evinced but 
slight sincerity in the promise which they had given, “that they would 
do all in their power to make her happy, if she would continue in 
England ;” nor was it until when, upon her march to Oxford, the king 
met her at Edge Hill, that a gleam of transitory sunshine irradiated 
her path amidst the revelry of the then triumphant court, and that 
hope—fallacious !—whispered a renewal of the happicr years of her 
lite. Short respite was allowed from care and peril: upon the eve 
of the battle of Newbury it was clear that Oxford was no safe 
asylum, and Charles, anxious for the queen, whose health, impaired by 
Vicissitude, excited his tenderest precaution, insomuch as to elicit the 
taunt of Sir Philip Warwick, that “he was always more chary of her 
person than of his business,” escorted his reluctant wife to Abingdon. 
The bitterness of their parting, though deprived of its full intensity 
from the ignorance of either that it was to be, as it afterwards proved, 
for ever, yet was at the time augmented by the frail condition of her 
health, which appealed to every impulse of conjugal affection for 
support, and by the contrast between the glory of her entrance into 
“Oxford and the disheartening circumstances under which she now 
quitted those walls, which were amongst the very last to maintain the 
standard of loyalty against rebellion. 

The king’s distress at her hapless condition is forcibly expressed in 
his brief note written in French to her physician—“ Mayerne ! for the 
love of me, go to my wife! C. R.”— Arrived at Exeter, she found the 
citizens already preparing for a siege, and remitted a sum of money 
to the king, which she had received from Anne of Austria ; with 
characteristic self-denial, scarcely retaining sufficient to supply her own 
wants ; and, at the advance of Lord Essex at the head of the rebels, 
only a fortnight after the birth of the Princess Henrietta (June 16, 
1644), she applied to him for safe conduct to Bath, where she hoped to 
recruit her strength, and obtain some repose for her shattered spirits. 
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To her application, the brutal answer was returned, that “the earl 
intended to escort her to London, where the Parliament were resolved 
to impeach her ;” a reply which clicited from the queen the touching 
sentiment expressed to the Duke of Hamilton, “God forgive them for 
their rebellion, as I assure you I forgive them from my heart what 
they do against me.” Her reputation for courage was also enhanced 
by a display of fortitude upon this fearful occasion, which amazed her 
attendants. Rallying by one strong effort of the will her enervated 
powers, Henrietta rose to meet the emergency with all the undaunted 
resolution of that sire who had been indeed the first warrior of his 
age. In disguise, and almost fainting with pain and weakness, she 
escaped, with her confessor and two faithful adherents, to a hut on the 
road to Plymouth, leaving her infant behind to the protection of a few 
loyal followers, upon whose fidclity she could rely, and set sail from 
Pendennis only ten days before Charles arrived to raise the siege of 
Exeter. So closely was she pursued by the parhamentary cruisers, 
that her captain set every sail, and being impeded by a shot from the 
enemy, was about, at the queen’s command, to set fire to the magazine 
rather than allow his vessel to be taken, when he was rescued by a 
French fleet from Dieppe. under whose escort she reached Chastel ; 
whence, on foot, ull, destitute, and exhausted, the unhappy queen made 
her way “ over the rocks” to the abode of some peasants; “all the 
strokes of fortune upon her magnanimous soul, like the breaking of 
the waves upon a rock of diamonds, unable to shake, but only washing 
it to a greater brightness.” 

After remaining four months at the baths of Bourbon, she came 
to Paris, where “the king and queen, with the Duke of Anjou, went 
out to receive her, with every testimony of tender friendship ;” and 
the Louvre, the place of her birth, with St. Germain for a country 
seat, was assigned to her as a residence, with a pension of twelve 
thousand crowns a month; the last, according to more than one 
authority, being contributed by the French clergy. But affection 
could not obliterate the blight of care; “at this time she was so 
much disfigured by illness and misfortune, that she had scarce any 
marks of her beauty left, though the expression of her face had 
something in it still so agreeable as charmed everybody that saw 
her.” Her temper, naturally so gay, was now saddened by grief ; 
yet, “ even when the tears trickled down her cheeks, if any one 
happened to pass a jest, she suppressed them as well as she was 
able, to please the company ; while the gravity of woe rendered her 
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more considerable than she would have been, perhaps, if she had never 
known sorrow.” 

Devoted as ever to her husband's interests, her advice, if promptly 
followed after his successes in the west, by a march upon London, 
would doubtless have changed the final aspect of the war, although his 
resistance to her injunction by Sir William Davenant, that “he should 
part with the church for his peace and security,” proved not only her 
want of unity with him in matters of faith, but her ignorance of that 
high tone of principle which induced the king’s resolution to maintain 
his oath inviolate, even at the hazard of his life. His precept to his 
son, upon his blessing, “never to yield to any conditions that were 
dishonourable, or derogatory to legal authority, though it were for the 
saving of his (the king’s) life,” he illustrated by example, and was thus 
spared that “ disquiet of mind ” which is sharper than the axe of the 
exccutioncr. Charles’s idea of a persecuted church was, that it did 
not thereby become less pure, though less fortunate; but having 
no dependence upon Henrietta’s counsels in these respects, we find 
him making an exception to his son in that total direction by 
the queen, which he recommended to his observance “in all other 
things.” 

During her residence in Paris, besides effecting a treaty with 
Holland and France, she set on foot a negociation of marriage between 
her son and the Princess of Orange, and attached several malcontents 
to the king’s party by receiving them at her court; but so straitened 
were her resources by the king’s demands, that upon the arrival of the 
Prince of Wales, followed by that of his infant sister Henrietta (who 
had been restored to her mother by the courage of Lady Morton), the 
quecn’s condition was truly deplorable. Both the royal children had 
escaped with imminent peril—the princess, disguised as a boy, was 
carried by the countess to Dover, and increased the hazard of detec- 
tion by endeavouring, with child-like simplicity, to inform every one 
that “she was not a beggar-boy, but the princess.” Notwithstanding 
that the queen herself, with all the endurance of woman’s fond idolatry, 
had been, to use her own words, “ready to die with famine, rather than 
not send her husband the means of maintaining his rights, though 
she had already affliction enough to bear, which without his love 
she could not do, but his service surmounted all,’—the last drop of 
anguish was even then distilling, and the horrid tragedy rapidly drew 
to a close. For some time no tidings had reached her from England, 
and when at length the ill-fated messenger arrived, he bore the intel- 
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ligence that the faction of Scottish covenanters, in whom she had 
admonished the king never to confide, had basely sold their sovereign 
to the English parliament, which had resolved to bring him to a mock 
trial. Struck to the heart with amazement and confusion, sho scent 
@ paper to the parliament, containing a very passionate lamentation 
of the sad condition the king her husband was in, desiring that they 
would grant her a pass to come over to him, offering to use all her 
credit with him to give them satisfaction ; and if this were denied, 
she implored only permission to perform the duties she owed him, to 
be near him in the uttermost extremity. It will scarcely bo believed 
that the ambassador Paw could not get leave to see the king; and 
though the queen’s paper was delivered to the parliament, it was flung 
aside, with the observation that the house had, in 1643, voted his 
majesty guilty of high treason.” 

Nothing can excced the misery to which Henrietta was at this 
moment reduced. Not only was she torn with the most terrible 
anxieties regarding tHe safety of her husband, but she was herself in 
the midst of the terrors of civil war, and reduced to tho most complete 
destitution. The war of the Fronde was raging in and around Paris, 
and on the eventful 6th of January, when the count cscaped to St. 
Germain-en-Laye, and her sister-in-law, the queen-regent, was thence 
attacking the city, Henrietta was also beleaguered in the Louvre by the 
Fronde faction, and reduced to absolute famine. There Cardinal Retz, 
the head of that faction, found her,—her last loaf caten, her last fagot 
consumed, and without money to purchase further fire or food. The 
snow was falling fast, and her youngest child, four years old, was 
lying in bed as the only means of warmth. At that moment she 
was writing an agonised letter to the French ambassador in London, 
imploring him to obtain leave for her to join her husband, as she had 
received the news that he was about to be brought to trial for his life. 
A more absolute picture of human misery is not to be conceived. It 
was pecuniarily relieved by a grant from the parliament of Paris of 
20,000 livres. 

Not many days after Charles’s murder, the unfortunate Ilenrietta 
was told a sham story, that the king had been carried from his prison 
to the scaffold, with a design to cut off his head, but that the populace 
opposed it; yet notwithstanding this compassionate ruse, devised by 
Lord Jermyn, the shock was so great as to cause her to confess, after- 
wards, her astonishment that she ever survived such a misfortune. 
Personal calamity she had endured even in the extreme of corporeal 
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weakness; she had been indeed steeped in poverty to the very 


lips, and, 
Like the Pontic monarch of old days, 
She fed on poisons ; 


but now her heart had lost its source of earthly happiness, and the 
external mourning which she wore ever afterwards, sufficient proof of 
the absurdity of the popular report of her subsequent marriage with 
Lord Jermyn, was a sincere type of that fixed sadness of thought 
which time could not remove, if it enabled her to dissemble. She 
survived, the relict of him with whom in life she had mingled each 
aspiration of hope—each desponding gloom of care; and now the 
unseen image of “her king, her husband, and her friend,’’ was to fill 
the void within her breast, even as in his last hour the significant word 
Remember! uttered to Juxon as the monarch delivered to him the 
jewel of the George, which contained her portrait “under the upper 
side,” expressed with striking pathos the fond tenacity with which 
Charles, despising life for its own sake, clung t@ that last ray which 
shone upon him from her. 

Anxious to escape the popular tumults in Paris, which aggravated 
her distress, the widowed queen retired to St. Germain, whence, 
notwithstanding the great agony she was in, she wrote to Charles 
the Second, desiring him to repair into France as soon as possible, 
and not to swear any persons of his council till she could speak with 
him. The first two or three days after their meeting were spent in 
tears and lamentations for the great alteration that had happened 
since their last parting, but the queen’s grief was soon augmented by 
the reluctance of the king to follow any advice, and by the distance 
which he observed in his deportment.’”’ It was resolved that Charles 
should pass over into Scotland, which latter country, disgusted at 
Cromwell's usurpation, had made offers to the prince, and upon his 
arrival at Jerscy he was immediately proclaimed king. Previous to 
this event, however, the escape from St. James’s of the Duke of York, 
who had been taken prisoner in his fifteenth year, had been effected 
under very singular circumstances. We abbreviate the account from 
the Stuart papers :—All things being in readiness, the duke, after 
supper, with his brother and sister, went to play at hide and seek 
with the rest of the young people in the house. At this childish sport 
the duke had accustomed himself to play for a fortnight together every 
night, hiding in places so difficult to find that they were half an hour 
in searching for him ; at the end of which time he came out of his own 
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accord. This was a blind for his design, by which, when in earnest, 
he secured half an hour before suspicion could arise. Upon this 
occasion he locked up a little dog which used to follow him, and passed 
by a back door of which he had obtained the key into the park, 
where he found Bamfield and a footman ready to receive him, who put 
on him a cloak and a periwig ; after which, in female attire, he reached 
a Dutch vessel, which waited below Gravesend. Meanwhile, orders 
were issued, upon the detection of his flight, to watch the northern 
roads, and those towards Wales; nor was the pursuit relinquished till 
news arrived of his landing in Holland. The two other children, the 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester, were committed to the 
Countess of Leicester, to be treated without any addition of titles, that 
they might not be the objects of respect, to draw the eyes of people 
towards them; they were afterwards removed to Carisbrook Castle, 
where the princess died. The duke, from Cromwell's suspicion of his 
becoming a favourite with the disaffected, was allowed to embark for 
Holland, soon after the end of the year 1652. To obtain some 
addition to her straitened resources, Henrietta applied, through 
Cardinal Mazarine, to Cromwell for her dowry, which was refused 
upon a plea which, as the queen remarked, reflected less upon herself 
than upon the realm and monarch of France; namely, that she had 
never been owned for quecn of England. In spite, however, of this 
national insult, Mazarine, of whom it was commonly remarked in Paris, 
that he had less fear of the devil than of Oliver Cromwell, concluded 
a treaty with England, by which it was stipulated that Henrietta should 
leave Paris, the French queen, when appealed to, consoling her with 
the trite sentiment, we must comply with the times! As the con- 
nexion became closer, Charles was banished from France, and immedi- 
ately entertained by the King of Spain, who agreed to furnish him 
with men and money, for the invasion of England, from Flanders. 
Before King Charles left Paris he changed his religion, by whose per- 
suasion is not known, only Cardinal de Retz was in the secret ; it was 
reported, however, that the queen gave notice to the King of France 
that her eldest son was turned Catholic; and it is certain that she 
showed her anxiety to advance her own religion, both by advising 
the king to agree with the Scottish demands, and by every effort, 
through the Abbé Montague, during her residence in the convent of 
Chaillot, which she had founded, to bring over the Duke of Gloucester 
to her faith. With the Princess Henrietta she had no difficulty ; but 
the duke, who was encouraged, with strange inconsistency, by hia 
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brother, the king, to remember the last words of his dead father, aud 
be constant to his religion, resisted every attempt to force him to 
continue in the Jesuits’ College, though the bishopric of Metz and 
other ecclesiastical dignities were guaranteed to him. So violent was 
the domestic persecution of the duke by his mother, that the Marquis 
of Ormond was despatched to demand, on the part of the king, that 
his brother should repair to his presence ; and, indeed, conducted his 
mission with the greatest delicacy ; yet the queen, in her exasperation 
at his withdrawal, refused to see her son when he offered to take leave 
of her, and threw his letter into the fire in the messenger’s sight. 
For nearly two years a coolness was thus occasioned between herself 
and her children, until these minor evils were forgotten in the auspicious 
restoration of their former greatness, after the death of Cromwell. 

Still, the queen, so long the victim of misfortune, was not per- 
mitted personally to enjoy this season of reviving glory, in conse- 
quence of a nuptial contract between her daughter Henrietta and 
the Duke of Orleans. And even her subsequent visit to England was 
clouded by the intelligence of the death of the Duke of Gloucester, and 
the scarcely less affecting tidings of the Duke of York’s intended 
marriage with the daughter of Lord Clarendon, who had been repre- 
sented to her and the Princess of Orange as totally unworthy of 
James's affection. The wily chancellor, however, ultimately overcame 
the queen’s dislike ; for, while he professed himself so shocked, “if the 
union had taken place, as to desire the woman to be sent to the Tower,” 
he practised on the queen-mother by engaging, that if she would 
relax her opposition, to get parliament to pay her debts. Henrietta’s 
return to Whitehall, whither she was conducted by the former route, 
with even more magnificence than upon her bridal entry, caused a 
paroxysm of long-silenced grief. The spectacle of her emotion at the 
reviewal of scenes associated with all the agonies of her life was, indeed, 
great and terrible. And, after the death of the widowed Princess of 
Orange, in London, anxious to secure her surviving daughter from the 
virulence of the small-pox, which had proved so fatal to her family, 
she left this country, the scene of early tribulation and the anxieties 
of age, and only once in her subsequent life revisited it for a brief 
interval. The chiteau of Colombe, about four leagues from Paris, 
afforded a refuge for the few remaining years of existence to this tried 
vessel, broken by the storms of state; and the year 1669 witnessed 
the same inflexible courage and patience, under long indisposition, 
which had supported her amidst such frequent and appalling trials. 
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At the first increase of alarming symptoms, the repeated solicitation of 
those around alone induced her to allow a consultation of physicians, 
who pronounced her case not dangerous, though painful; but when 
M. Valot recommended the use of opium, the queen expressed a violont 
antipathy to the remedy which in previous years she had learned from 
Dr. Mayerne was inimical to her constitution. Her objection was fatally 
overruled, and in other respects some ignorance and want of skill 
appear to have been exhibited in the treatment of the supposed 
disorder, which evinced features nearly allied to those of decline. A 
continued stupor beyond the expected interval of repose alarmed her 
attendant, who summoned the physicians, but even then it was some 
time before the fatal truth could be perceived in the reluctance of 
affection to acknowledge it. Henrictta expired August 31, 1669, at 
the age of sixty years; her remains being removed to Chaillot, were, 
after lying in state, conducted at night, with all the sepulchral magnifi- 
cence of departed majesty, to the Abbey of St. Denis, and her heart 
enclosed in a vessel of silver, with the following inscription in Latin, 
was deposited in the chapel of the convent :— 


HENRIETTA MARIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 
DAUGHTER OF HENRY IV., THE CONQUEROR OF FRANCE ; 
WIFE OF CHARLES L, THE MARTYB, MUTHER OF CHARLES IL, THE RESTOLER. 


CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA. 


Very few of our English queens have equal claims on the sympathy of 
posterity with Catherine of Braganza, consort of Charles the Second, 
who, from the gloomy walls of a monastery in which her youth had 
been passed, was suddenly called forth to become the ruling star of 
the licentious court of her husband, one of the most dissolute princes in 
Europe. Wholly ignorant of society, and of the customs of the country 
to which she was transplanted, Catherine, who at the time of her 
marriage was in her twenty-fifth year, was, although adorned with 
most of the virtues and amiable traits of character which become a 
Woman and a queen, through an unfortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances, reduced to the humiliating situation of a cypher in her 
own court. Amid all the revelry and pageantry that surrounded the 
Merry Monarch, Catherine passed a joyless existence, blessed neither 
with the honours of the wife, the mother, nor the queen. Yet in reality 
she was far more to be envied for her simplicity and goodness of heart, 
which seemed to bid defiance to the frowns of fortune, than were many of 
those haughty and worthless dames, by whose presence she was destined 
to be insulted, and by whom she was deprived of the affections of her 
fickle consort. Charles, however, to Catherine’s praise be it said, 
seems from first to last to have entertained some appreciation of the 
excellence of his neglected and ill-used wife. The circumstances 
which led to their union are not devoid of interest, although they 
exhibit the selfish views of the king in a manner little creditable to his 
character either as a gentleman or a royal lover. 

The parents of this princess were the celebrated John, Duke of 
Braganza, who by a patriotic and bloodless revolution had been 
elevated to the throne of Portugal, a. p. 1641, and Louisa de Guzman, 
the daughter of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, who after her 
husband’s death presided as regent for her son during his minority, 
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and who, by her beauty, talents, and prudence preserved the kingdom 
from Spain. 

Catherine was their third child and only daughter. She was 
born Nov. 25th, 1638, two years before her father mounted the throne 
of Portugal, and proceeded to achieve its independence. When 
Catherine had just completed her seventh year, her father proposed 
an alliance between her and the young Prince of Wales ; but Charles 
the First did not respond to the proposition. Seventeen years after- 
wards, when Catherine was two-and-twenty, and Charles the Second 
had regained the throne of England, the same proposal was renewed. 
By her mother's instructions, Don Francisco de Melo, the ambassador 
to the English court, was ordered to propose the hand of the princess 
to Charles, who was informed, through the medium of the Earl of 
Manchester, his Lord Chamberlain, that 500,002. sterling would be 
given as her dower, together with the fortress of Tangiers in Africa, 
the Island of Bombay, and free trade for the English to the Brazils. 
The faith of Catherine, who had been brought up a Catholic, presented 
indeed an obstacle to the alliance ; but it was suggested that, ay she 
was ignorant alike of business and politics, she would be content with 
enjoying her own views, without interfering with those of others, her 
temper being naturally gentle and submissive. The marriage, which 
was discussed in Council, was warmly seconded by Lord Clarendon ;' 
and meeting no opposition, Charles, tempted by the golden bribe of the 
dowry, deputed the Portuguese ambassador to return with an account 
of his favourable reception to his own country, and to obtain a ratifi- 
cation of the treaty; that treaty which has ever since bound the two 
crowns of England and Portugal in a strict alliance. 

Don Francisco de Melo had been also the bearer of a letter in 
Charles's own hand, in which he addressed the Infanta as his wife. 
Notwithstanding, the match was nearly broken off by the interest of 
the Earl of Bristol, then high in Charles’s favour, and who was 
supported by Don Louis de Haro, then ambassador from Spain in the 
English court, whose influence was exerted in behalf of Spain, then 
opposed to Portugal. This nobleman presented to the mind of the 
fickle monarch such a contrast between the plainness of the Infanta 
and the beauty of some of the Italian princesses, that Charles began 
to grow indifferent on the subject of the proposed alliance ; and when 
the ambassador returned from Lisbon he was so coolly received, that 


2 Some indeed think this statesman first suggested the match, and it is certain that the Quesm 
Mother, Henrietés Maria, desired % might take place because the Princess wes a catholic. 
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chagrin caused him to take to his bed from real or pretended illness. 
A new crisis relieved him from his embarrassment by the turn which 
affairs took, owing to Bristol’s levity and the audacity of his Spanish 
ally, De Haro, whom Charles ordered to quit the kingdom at a few 
days’ notice. The Chancellor and Council at this favourable juncture 
persuaded Charles that he could not in honour retract from his engage- 
ment with Catherine, which Bastido, the French envoy, confirmed ; anda 
portrait of the young princess herself, brought over by her ambassador, 
decided the point. The king, on beholding the delicate and soft features 
there portrayed, with the clear olive complexion and fine dark eyes, 
which gave expression to a face which could not perhaps be considered 
actually beautiful, immediately exclaimed, “That person could not be 
unhandsome,” and decided the matter. Lord Sandwich was accord- 
ingly commissioned with a fleet to conclude the treaty, and to fetch 
over his bride to England. He was at the same time instructed to take 
possession of Tangicrs. Further disappointments, however, were yet 
to be encountered. Louisa de Guzman, the queen-mother, by the sale 
of her jewels, and rich plate obtained from the monasteries, had 
provided the sum arranged to be given as her daughter's dower, but 
was afterwards compelled to use it to raise forces against Spain; so 
that when Lord Sandwich arrived she was unable to furnish the money. 
In this awkward dilemma she offered to place on board Charles's fleet 
the amount of half the sum in jewels, sugar, cotton, silk, and other 
commodities, and promised that the remainder should be paid within a 
year. Lord Sandwich had no alternative but acquiescence ; but the 
weight of this untoward circumstance afterwards fell with full force 
upon Catherine. Charles’s disappointment and chagrin at the arrival 
of a bride whom he had looked forward to as worth her weight in 
gold, unaccompanied by the expected dower, may very easily be 
conceived. 

These were not the only mortifications which attended the marriage 
of Catherine. Spain, having at that time great influence with the Papal 
Court, while the title of the House of Braganza in Spain was still 
unacknowledged, it was deemed advisable to postpone applying for the 
necessary dispensation to the Pope until after Catherine’s arrival in 
England, for it would have been too great an indignity to submit to the 
title which such a dispensation would have awarded to Catherine, 
not of sister of the King of Portugal, but merely of sister and 
daughter of the Duke of Braganza. To avoid this, Catherine was 
compelled to waive the honours usually awarded to princesses under 
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her peculiar circumstances. Much ceremony, however, attended her 
formal embarkation in the vessel which had been prepared to convey 
her to the shores of England, when a royal salute was fired by the 
British fleet, and responded to by the Portuguese forts, and on the 13th 
of April, 1662, Catherine bade adieu to the land of her nativity. The 
veasel which contained the future Queen of England, and which was 
called the “Royal Charles,” had been carefully fitted up for her 
accommodation. 


Her royal cabin and her state-room too, 

Adorn’d with gold and lned with velvet through ; 
The cushions, stools and chairs, and cluthes of stato, 
All of the same matenals and rato, 

Tho bed made for her majcety's repose, 

White as the hiy, red as Sharon's ruse, 

Egypt nor isles of Chittam: have not scon 

Such rich embroidenes, nor auch a queen ; 
Windows with taffeties and damask hung, 

While costly carpets on the floor are flung 


And, indeed, the poor queen stood in need of every comfort as well 
as luxury during the voyage, for she suffered much from sca-sickness, 
which must have made her voyage to England sufficiently disagrecablo 
in itself. On arriving off the Isle of Wight, after a long and stormy 
passage, the appearance of the qucen’s squadron was recognised from 
the shore by fireworks and salutes of artillery; and the Duke of York, 
who had put to sea to welcome the queen, his sister-in-law, with five 
frigates, sent to request permission to wait on her and kiss her hand. 
At the interview which followed, Catherine was attired in a white cloth 
dress, trimmed with silver lace, and she received the Duke and his 
brilliant suite in the innermost cabinet of the royal cabin. The English 
nobles were introduced to the queen, and she presented to James the 
Portuguese fidalgos who had attended her to England. De Grammont 
has given a laughable picture of the royal retinue, which consisted of 
an old duenna (guarda damas), “ more hideous than all her damsels, as 
stiff as pride and buckram could make her ; six almoners, a confessor, 
a Jewish performer, and an officer whose functions seem to have after- 
wards puzzled the whole court, and who was entitled the ‘queen’s 
barber!’” Catherine gracefully explained to her guest who the 
persons were that had accompanied her, and they were treated most 
graciously by the duke, who departed with a favourable impression of 
the royal bride. Catherine, on this her first appearance in public, 
spoke to all the officers of the ship, and not only permitted them to kiss 
her hand, but presented the pilot and master with money for themselves 
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and their crew. James, perceiving at subsequent interviews that 
Catherine still wore the English costume which she had adopted in com- 
pliment to her new country, requested permission to behold her in her 
national costume, which Catherine having complied with, received a 
compliment on her appearance. It was, perhaps, this circumstance 
that led to her afterwards adopting the Portuguese attire, to which she 
was strongly advised to adhere by her own attendants, who wished her 
neither to learn English nor to adopt the fashion of this country, but 
to adhere to her own. OCatherine’s Portuguese dress was a great 
novelty to the English, consisting of a full-bottomed wig, with a high 
boddice, ruff, and farthingale ; notwithstanding which, Pepys, who 
joined in the general amusement at her expense, in ridiculing so 
odious a fashion, describes the queen as having a good, modest, 
and innocent look, though not as being “very charming ;” and 
Clarendon thought she had quite enough wit and beauty even to 
please Charles, had not her bigotry, the result of her ill-education, 
spoiled her. 

Catherine, who had arrived on the 14th, and had been conducted, 
on her Janding at Portsmouth, to the king’s house, there to await her 
affianced husband, who had been detained in London, maintained a 
strict seclusion for some days, according to etiquette, during which 
period she was attacked with a sore throat and fever, which not only 
confined her to her bed, but even placed her life in danger. Of this 
Charles was not apprised, as her recovery was speedy ; but the first 
interview with Catherine, on the 21st of May, took place in her 
apartment, she being still unable to leave her bed from the effects 
of suffering. A letter from Charles himself describes the impression 
made on him even at a moment so unfavourable : it is addressed to 
Lord Clarendon : 

« * * Her face is not so exact as to be called a beauty, though her eyes 
are excellent good, and not anything im her face that m the least degree can 
shock one. On the contrary, she has as much agreeableness im her looks altogether 
as ever I saw; and, if I have any skill m physiognomy, which I think I have, 
she must de as good a woman as ever was born. Her conversation as much as I can 
perceive is very good ; for she has wit enough, and a most agreeable voice. You 
would much wonder to see how well we are acquainted already. In a word, I 
think myself very happy; but I am confident our two humours will agree well 
together. I have not time to say any more. My Lord Lieutenant will give you 
an account of the reat.” 


The ceremony of marriage was performed immediately after the 
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first introduction of Charles to Catherine. by Lord Aubigny, the 
queen’s almoner, according to the Roman ritual, with which she would 
not dispense, the Portugese Ambassador, and two or threc of her 
attendants, being the only persons present. Dr. Sheldon, Bishop of 
London, afterwards marricd them publicly after the form of the 
Protestant church, on which occasion Catherine is said to have turned 
her head away poutingly, neither repeating tho words of the ritual nor 
looking the Bishop in the face. though she required him to pronounce 
her the wife of Charles before he quitted her chamber. This, however, 
has more charitably been attributed to her not venturing publicly to 
pronounce so much English, the rest of her behaviour on her arrival in 
this country being marked by the greatest prudence and good humour. 
This hasty and imperfect marriage afterwards was made a pretext for 
agitating a divorce, it being pretended by some to be a mere contract, 
and not binding on the king. On her wedding day Catherine was 
robed in a rose-coloured dress, according to the English fashion, ° 
trimmed with knots of blue ribbon, which the Countess of Suffolk, 
first lady of the bed-chamber, when the ceromony was ended, cut off 
and distributed to the company, beginning with the Duke of York, 
the officers of state, ladies, and every guest having the honour in 
turn, till the queen had not one remaining. On the 27th the royal 
couple proceeded to Windsor, and having passed one night there, 
arrived on the 29th, the anniversary of the king’s birth and 
coronation, at Hampton Court, where they were received with much 
festivity. 

The general opinion of Catherine at this time was that she was 
a very fine and handsome lady, and that the king was well enough 
pleased with her. Catherine’s troubles were, however, not far distant. 
It must have been a great grief to her affectionate heart to part with 
the attendants selected to accompany her to England, and who were 
speedily dismissed by Charles, with the exception of the Countess of 
Penalwa, who perceived the confusion their presence created, and a 
list of new ones was submitted to the queen fur her approval. How 
deeply her heart, which had early been given to Charles, must have 
been pained to behold on that list the name of Lady Castlemaine, her 
husband’s acknowledged mistress. It appears that Catherine had been 
informed of the king’s infatuated attachment to this woman before she 
quitted Lisbon, and had been charged by her mother never to permit 
her name to be mentioned in her hearing, so that Catherine never 
having made the slightest allusion to the subject Charles imagined her 
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wholly ignorant of it, up to the time when she perceived the name of 
Lady Castlemaine at the head of the list. The queen instantly drew 
her pen across it, and when Charles presumed to insist on her being 
nominated to the office, she replied haughtily she would return to 
her own country sooner than submit to such an indignity, nor coald 
Charles pacify her till he had promised to have nothing more to 
do with Lady Castlemaine :—a vain concession, and a pledge too 
speedily broken ! 

At a drawing-room held at Hampton Court within two months 
after her marriage, Charles insulted Catherine so far as to introduce 
Lady Castlemaine to her. The queen not hearing the name distinctly, 
received her with her usually graceful and benign manner, but a whisper 
from behind advertising her of the disgraceful fact, sbe started from her 
seat, changed colour, from red to pale alternately ; blood rushed from 
her nostrils, and she sunk in the arms of her attendants, by whom she 
was carried senseless from the apartment. Thus the assembly was 
suddenly broken up by a most unprovoked insult towards the queen, 
from her royal consort. Charles had, indeed, taken up an opinion that 
the queen wanted to govern, by her refusal to admit Lady Castlemaine 
as her lady of the bed-chamber, and was resolved to carry his point. 
The lord chancellor, though so much disgusted by Charles’s conduct 
that he had quitted the court, suffered himself to be employed as a 
sort of mediator, to persuade the queen into acquiescence. He had 
an interview with her, but on his attempting to introduce the subject, 
her tears and indignation prevented him from proceeding with so 
unpleasant a topic. This forbearance Jed Catherine the next day 
to beg his pardon, for giving way to a passion that “was ready to 
break her heart,” and to ask his advice in the matter, upon which she 
now desired him to speak freely. Notwithstanding this favourable 
chance for the politic minister, with all his preamble, he could obtain 
no better answer than his employer, viz., that “ sooner than submit she 
would embark for Lisbon in any little vessel.” 

Notwithstanding this, Charles followed up his purpose in his own 
way ; reproaching Catherine with want of duty, and with seeking her 
amusements out of his society,’ knowing well at the same time, that he 


2 At that time masquerading was much in vogue, and in encouraging thus taste Catherine met 
with several very ludicrous adventures. One instance is particularly mentioned when Catherine, 
with the Duchesses of Richmond and Buckingham, had assumed the disguise of country lasses in 
red petticoats, and repaired to a fair at Audiley-End, where the court was staying at the time. 
Sur Bernard Gascoigne, who had been appointed to ride before the ladies on a sorry cart-hores, 
having, on ther arrival, attended the queen inte one of the booths, Catherine is said to have saked 
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possessed the heart of this amiable and ill-used woman. Ho then ceased 
to insist ; but by neglecting her, and excluding her from his partics of 
pleasure, he showed her that she was an object of indifference to him. 
The very courtiers, watchful of their master’s feelings, crowded round 
Lady Castlemaine, so that Catherine seomed to have become a mere 
cypher and to have lost her influence over those around her. Hor 
pride gave way under these repeated humiliations, and she yielded at 
last against her principles. For this she was despised by thoso 
who had honoured her firmness, and even incurred the contempt of 
Charlies, who from having respected her motives for resistance, now 
camo to regard them as proud and petulant, rather than originating 
in female dignity. 

Lady Castlemaine was accordingly chosen lady of the bedchamber 
and from that time forward Charles and Catherine preserved outwardly 
their good understanding towards each other. Catherine seems to 
have closed her eyes to all the king's deviations from conjugal duty, 
and to have supported with a stoical indifference the presence of his 
mistresses. Accommodating herself to her situation, she strove, by 
encouraging every gaiety which might be agreeable to the king, to win 
his regard, while she was degrading her own attachment by the line 
of conduct she pursucd. Such a life was not one of happiness, nor 
what Catherine had expected, and her health began to give way amidst 
the constant self-denial she was required to exercise. During tho 
summer a brief interval of pleasure was afforded her by the arrival of 
the queen-mother, Henrietta, from France, who treated her with great 
respect and affection, and who seemed to inspire Charles and his courtiers 
with the same feelings. There was much public pageantry and merri- 
ment. The joy, however, was but evanescent. One of the queen’s many 
mortifications was that of not becoming mother of an heir to the 
throne, which she had fondly hoped might have endeared her to her 
fickle husband. Amid these many troubles Catherine was attacked 
by a dangerous fever, during which her life was twice given over by the 
physicians, and in which, during her paroxysms of delirium, she raved 
repeatedly about her children, fancying she had éhree, and expressing 
much fear lest her doy should turn out an ugly one. The king, who 
was by her side throughout her illness, to soothe her said, “No; he 


to buy a pair of gaiters for her swecte harte, with such an extravagant rusticity that they were 
discovered, and scarcely could effect their retreat to their horees for the crowds of men and women 
and children who flocked about them and followed them oven to the gates of the court. On another 
occasion the queen's chairman “not knowing who she was, went away from her, so she was all alone 
and mach disturbed, and came to Whitchall in s hackney-coach, some say in a cart.” 
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was a very pretty boy,” to which Catherine answered, “Nay, if he be 
like you he is a very pretty boy indeed, and I should be very well 
pleased with it.” On another occasion her first words on waking were, 
“ How are the children?” Had the poor queen indeed become a 
mother, her affectionate heart might have received, in the exercise 
of her maternal dutics, some consolation for the neglect of Charles and 
the insolence of his mistresses. 

The queen’s illness, however, called forth a latent tenderness in the 
king, for which Catherine was so grateful that it seemed to compensate 
for all her sufferings ; indeed to the tenderness Charles showed, her 
recovery was mainly attributable. Waller has thus alluded to the 
tears shed by the king during his attendance on Catherine,—her case 
being then considered hopeless :— 

He that was never known to mourn 

So many kingdoms from him torn, 

His tears reserved for you, more dear, 
More prized than all those kingdoms were 
For when no healing art avail'd, 

When cordials and elixirs fail’d, 


On your pale cheek he dropp'd the shower, 
Revived you hke a dying flower 


Another of Waller's poems is called, “Tea commanded by her 
Majesty ;” and he wrote an epigram, “ Upon a card which her Majesty 
tore at ombre,” which, however, has not much point in it. 

Catherine never interfered in politics nor aimed at forming any party 
in her own behalf; indeed, the mere fact of her favouring any 
individual was sure to call forth the king’s displeasure, from his natural 
love of contradiction. Edward Montague, son of Lord Manchester 
was disgraced and turned out of court simply because he had obtained 
the queen’s notice ; for though Charles had no fears of Catherine's 
indiscretion or dereliction of duty in any case, he would not allow her 
to acquire any influence. The profligate Buckingham desiring to give 
some excuse for a divorce, that Charles might be able to marry Miss 
Stewart, offered to carry off Catherine, but the king with much honour 
rejected the proposal saying, “ It was a wicked thing to make a poor lady 
miserable, only because she was his wife and had no children, which 
was not her fault.” The conduct of Catherine indeed placed her 
above suspicion even in this the most dissolute court in Europe, and 
the only subjects on which she was open to satire from enemies, 
were her Papist education and inordinate love of dancing. One of the 
poetical productions referring to this taste of Catherine, called “ The 
Queen’s Ball,” by Andrew Marvel, was excessively ill-natured, and 
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makes allusion to a habit of putting jewels in her mouth. After 
accusing poor Catherine of bad dancing, and observing on the king 
himself, 

--—— who would hare hus wife to have his crown, 
the rhymes run politely on with the remark— 


See m her mouth a sparkling diamond shine, 
The first good thing that ocr came from that mine ! 

Catherine, though she might give occasion to much satire, never 
incurred blame, and when a divorce was seriously agitated it was 
the voice of Charles himself that put a stop to the affair, though it had 
even been discussed in the House of Lords, by saying, that “ if his 
conscience would allow him to divorce the queen, it would suffer him 
to despatch her out of the world.” He however tried without success 
to induce her to enter a nunnery. Again Charles took the part of his 
unoffending queen when she was accused by the wretches Oates and 
Bedloe of a conspiracy against his life. Catherine was actually arraigned 
on a charge of high treason at the bar of the House of Commons by 
Oates, but the stories invented against her, and the blunders of the 
accuser, not only failed, but saved the life of Sir George Wakeman, the 
queen’s physician, who was tried on the charge of accepting a bribe of 
15,0002. to poison Charles. Moreover, when the Commons petitioned 
the king to remove Catherine from Whitehall, and send her attendants 
from the country, he simply observed, “ They think I have a mind for 
a new wife ; but, for all that, I will not stand by and see an innocent 
woman abused.” These facts afford evidence of some redeeming 
points even in the profligate Charles the Second. 

The death of the Earl of Ossory, who had succceded Don Francisco 
de Melo, in 1676, as Lord Chamberlain to the queen, called forth the 
following amiable letter from Catherine, addressed by her own hand to 
the Duke of Ormond, father of the earl. The letter is yet preserved 
among the Ormond papers, endorsed, “ Received, 3rd September, 1681.” 


My Lorp Duxez or Ormonp, 

I do not think any thing I can say will lessen jour trouble for the death 
of my Lord Ossory, who is so greate a loss to the King and the publicke, as well 
as to my own particular service, that I know not how to express it; but every day 
will teach me, by shewing me the want I shall find of so trueafmend. But I 
must have so much pity upon you as to say but little on so sad a subject, conjuring 
you to believe that I am, 

My Lord Duke of Ormond, 
Your very affectionate friend, 
“Catnanmna Ruora.” 
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When Charles, who had been struck with apoplexy, was on his 
death-bed, February 1685, the queen sent to request permission to 
attend him, and to implore forgiveness for any offences which she had 
from ignorance committed against him. An affectionate answer was 
returned by Charles, who said he had nothing to forgive but had 
to demand her pardon for the many wrongs he had done her. 
Catherine was admitted to the bedside of her husband, but was 
soon compelled to retire by the presence of the notorious Duchess of 
Portsmouth. The grief of Catherine, the reality of which might 
perhaps have been doubted at the dissolution of such a tie as this, was 
visible to those who attended to condole with her on the mournful 
occasion, and who were received by the widowed queen in an apart- 
ment lighted only with tapers, and the walls of which were hung with 
funereal black from the ceiling to the floor. Indeed, although Catherine 
survived her husband twenty-one years, she continued devotedly 
attached to his memory. The king’s last request had been “ Let not 
poor Nelly starve,” and no greater proof of attachment could have 
been given by the queen than that of allowing the Duke of St. Albans, 
son of Nell Gwynne, an annual pension of 2000/. out of her own 
income. This circumstance, if true, tells much in favour of Catherine. 

Somerset House was the residence of Catherine after her husband’s 
death, and during the summer months she spent some part of her 
time at her villa at Hammersmith, where she resided in much privacy, 
and with great economy, if we except the splendid concerts which she 
gave at stated periods, music being one of her favourite pursuits. She 
was much respected by James the Second, and by the whole court 
during the seven years she resided in England after Charles's death. 
In 1692, the queen dowager returned to Lisbon, to pass the residue of 
her days in her native land, carrying with her whatever she had 
amassed by the prudent management of her income and some valuable 
pictures which formed part of the payment of a debt which she claimed 
from the crown. On her homeward way she was invited by Louis 
the Fourteenth to visit the French court, but she was too anxious to 
behold the home of her youth to accept the invitation. After an 
illness on the road which detained her for a time, she entered Lisbon, 
January 20th, 1693, being triumphantly attended by her brother Don 
Pedro, then the reigning monarch, and a large train of his nobility who 
had hastened forth to welcome her on her return, Although she 
quitted England, Catherine provided for her English household to the 
day of her death ; the Countess of Fingall and her daughters attended 
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her to Portugal, but at the end of eight years returned to their own 
country by permission of their royal mistress. 

Catherine continued to be treated with the greatest respect and 
attention in Portugal. The last years of her life were passed at 
Bemposta, where she built a new palace, chapel, and quinta, and whence 
occasional visits were made to the court by the express desire of her 
brother the king. In 1704, Catherine being ill and unable to quit 
Bemposta, the court repaired to her palace there to receive a visit from 
the Archduke Charles, then a candidate for the Spanish crown, and 
who was supported in his claims by England and Portugal. 

In 1705, Catherine, who had been neglected and despised by the 
wits of England as a person of no capacity, was in consequence of the 
tact she exhibited in governing during a short season when her 
brother required her services, made Queen Regent of Portugal during 
his severe illness, and as such she conducted a war against Philip of 
Anjou, King of Spain, with so much ability, that the Portuguese armies 
were crowned with complete success. 

Little more remains to be said of Catherine: she had proved 
herself not only to be endowed with the noblest affections of the heart 
but with superior mental qualifications. Her death was sudden, from 
an attack of cholic, December 31st, 1705, she being rather more than 
sixty-seven years of age at the time. Her will, dated February 14th, 
1699, made her brother Don Pedro her heir, and she not only richly 
endowed her relatives, but left many charitable bequests. By her own 
request her remains were removed to the monastery of Belem, and her 
obsequies were conducted with the greatest possible solemnity and 
grandeur by order of Don Pedro, who directed a suspension of all 
public business for eight days, and a general mourning during the 
space of a whole year, to testify his respect and that of the nation to 
the memory of the royal deceased. 


MARY BEATRICE OF MODENA, 


QUEEN OF JAMES THE SECOND. 


THE parents of Mary Beatrice were Alphonso d’Esté, Duke of Modena 
and Laura Martinozzi,a Roman lady. She was a seven months’ child, 
their eldest offspring, born October 5th, 1658. Her father reigned 
but four years in his duchy, dying in the prime of life, and leaving his 
two surviving children, Mary Beatrice and Francis the Second, under 
the guardianship and regency of the duchess. Her mother exercised 
great severity in their education, both as regards morals and religion, 
and the princess later in life used to recall passages in the stern 
discipline of her childhood with marked disapprobation. She was sent 
to finish her education in a convent of Carmelite nuns, and at a very 
early age conceived the idea of taking the veil. So innocent, but it 
must be said, so ignorant also, in the very groundwork of education 
was she, that when at the age of fifteen overtures of marriage were 
made to her on the part of the Duke of York, afterwards James the 
Second, she neither knew who he was nor where England might be. 
She was then tall and considered very handsome, could read and write 
Latin and French, and had a genius and a passion for music. But her 
earnest desire to be a nun remained, after all the brilliancy of this 
offer had been explained to her. When she learnt that he was verging 
on forty years of age, she entreated that her youngest aunt might 
marry him instead. The negotiations were very troublesome, and she 
finally acceded only in obedience to the commands of her mother and 
amidst floods of tears. Nothing, indeed, could pacify her until it was 
settled that her mother should accompany her to England, which she 
did, and remained there with her six weeks. The Duke of York met 
her upon the sands at Dover, and the nuptials were solemnised at 
that place. 

The honours of the Duke of York had already, before the date of 
this marriage with a Roman Catholic princess, begun to lose their 
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value in the sight of this Protestant nation. The feats of valour which 
he had displayed with Turenne in the Protestant cause of old, the dangers 
which he had fearlessly incurred more recently in battle with the 
Dutch, while admiral of the English fleet, all were being fast obliterated 
by the obstinate bigotry with which, as heir apparent, he persisted in 
defying the religious opinions of the House of Commons and of the 
country. The troubles which he drew down upon himself, upon his 
second consort, and her posterity, were beginning to be fomented almost 
with his marriage. Five years, however, from the date of her marriage 
are spoken of by Mary d’Esté as the happiest of her life, notwithstanding 
the death almost at their birth of two or three of her first children. 
She became deeply attached to her husband despite some infidelities 
on his part; she soon, also, learnt the English language and became 
a patroness of literature and authors. The duke’s banishment to 
Flanders was scarcely an interruption to this dream, because she 
accompanied him, and when he obtained leave from Charles the 
Second, a little later, to transfer his residence to Scotland, she again 
followed his fortunes. It was in November, 1679, that the Duke 
and Duchess of York took up their quarters at Holyrood House, 
where they became exceedingly popular, and remaincd, with the 
exception of two or three visits to London, until they were called 
to the throne. It was while she held her court in Scotland that a 
grave accident occurred to Mary of Modena. She was thrown from 
her horse, dragged some distance and received several kicks from the 
animal before she could be extricated. She was at first thought dead, 
but fortunately had met with no dangerous wounds. On her recovery 
she again took equestrian exercise, which, however, the united entreaties 
of her husband and mother persuaded her to discontinue. 

The duchess was again enceinte in 1684, and the duke being more 
popular just then in England, the king desired that the child should 
be born at St. James’s. It was on the return of James by sea for 
the purpose of conducting his duchess to London, that he encountered 
that terrible shipwreck in the “Gloucester,” in which many perished. 
Notwithstanding the terrors of her ladies, Mary Beatrice went by 
water immediately afterwards to London, and was, early in 1685, 
present at the death-bed of the king, her brother-in-law, for whom her 
grief was excessive. 

The first act of Queen Mary d’Esté on ascending the British 
throne was somewhat arbitrary. It concerned not the subjects of 
these realms, but her own brother, from whom she had parted long 
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years before on terms of the purest affection, but who had chosen to 
decline the matrimonial state up to the age of five-and-twenty. The 
Queen of England had selected a wife for him, and after in vain 
communicating her pleasure, proceeded to display much bitterness and 
anger in her correspondence, and threatened to withdraw her powerful 
support from his duchy and become his enemy. The sound morality 
of her conduct, however, made a strong impression amidst a court which 
had learnt to live in abandonment, though she had not, with all her 
youthful charms of person and mind, weaned the affections of her 
husband, as yet, from his avowed mistress, Catharine Sedley. In the 
early part of their reign, the queen suffered much unhappiness on this 
account, but at length, after James had made Sedley, Countess of 
Dorchester, and bestowed on her some Irish possessions, the wrong was 
at least publicly at an end. The next event which aroused to new 
pangs the sensitive heart of the queen, was the death of her mother 
at Rome, on July 19, 1687. The duchess had visited Mary more than 
once since they first quitted Italy together, and an affectionate 
correspondence had been maintained to the last. 

Casting only a hasty glance at the portentous circumstance that 
James had just committed the Archbishop of Canterbury and six bishops 
to the Tower, to show the headlong madness with which he was ruining 
his own prospects and those of his wife and the child she then bore, we 
arrive on the 10th of June, 1688, at the birth of the Prince of Wales, 
christened James Francis Edward, and best known in history as the Pre- 
tender. The partisans of Mary and Anne raised an imputation that this 
was a spurious child, but the attestations of highly reputable Protestant 
ladies show it to have been a malicious calumny which could not have 
gained credence in less stormy times. This infant was to be the 
inseparable companion of Mary Beatrice in the calamities which now 
fell thick and fast upon her. The last mad act of the reign of his parents 
was, that of accepting the Pope as his godfather. William of Orange 
effected a landing, and James showed an irresolution wholly at variance 
with his early career. Jt was with difficulty and only to save the 
child that Mary Beatrice was persuaded to separate from her husband 
and fly first to France. She crossed the Thames from Whitehall to 
Lambeth on a stormy night in an open boat, took coach to Gravesend, 
and there embarked in the disguise of an Italian washerwoman in a 
common passage-vessel. She carried the little prince packed like a 
bundle of linen under her arm, and it was singular that he did not 
once cry, and that he proved himself, moreover, an excellent sailor. 
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The queen herself was very ill on the voyage, but both arrived safely 
at Calais on December 11th. She was only then in her thirty-first 
year. Sixteen years before, she had quitted Italy, as she now quitted 
England, for ever. 

The attentions of Louis the Fourteenth to Mary Beatrice, from the 
day of her landing in his territory, were munificent beyond descrip- 
tion. She was his adopted daughter, and well did this powerful friend 
in her need supply the place of a parent towards her. When joined 
by her husband, he gave up to the royal pair one of the finest palaces 
in France, St. Germains, and there they held their court during the 
remainder of their career. A melancholy separation from her husband, 
when he departed on his Irish expedition, speedily ensued ; and his 
failure at the battle of the Boyne might have afflicted her more 
painfully, had it not brought him back to her side in safety. She col- 
lected and advanced sums of money during his absence, and her letters 
to Jacobites at home, both now and afterwards, displayed considerable 
talent for business. Religion also much occupied her thoughts ; she had 
formed an intimacy with the inmates of the Convent of Chaillot, which 
deepened as years of increased misfortune rolled on ; and whatever time 
she could spare from her husband and _ his intcrests, and the tedious 
ceremonies of the French court, was passed in visiting or corresponding 
with them. The destruction of the French flect by the English, which 
occurred shortly before the birth of his youngest child, and with it the 
last hope of James, seemed to have unsettled the royal exile’s mind ; 
for he protracted his absence at La Hogue, despite the qucen’s earnest 
solicitations for his return, until almost the period of her accouchement. 
The birth of the Princess Louisa took place on June 28, 1692. In 
little more than two years from that date, the death of her brother 
added one more to the number of her griefs. It was about this timo, 
1694, that the exiled queen sold her jewels for the support of her 
numerous faithful followers at St. Germains ; for though Louis allowed 
a certain sum for their maintenance, her own dower, voted by parlia- 
ment, was regularly appropriated by William of Orange. 

At the commencement of 1695, Mary the Second being dead, 
James’s hopes revived in England, and there was another heart-rending 
parting between him and his doting wife previous to a descent upon 
that country, which he meditated ; but the winds and waves this time 
destroyed the fleet, and returned him to her in despair although in safety. 
His health, however, began to decline fast, and though it was seven 
years from that date ere he breathed his last, he had frequent attacks 
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which warned her that the heaviest blow of all to her heart was 
approaching. Her conjugal tenderness has rarely been surpassed ; 
and when he was struck with apoplexy in March, 1701, her violent 
grief was only equalled by the devotion of her attendance on him till 
the day of his death, September 16, following. 

The widowhood of Queen Mary Beatrice, with all its trials of 
poverty, sickness, and disappointed hopes for her son, has to be summed 
up here in few words. She was nearly forty-three years of age at her 
husband’s death ; she lived to the age of sixty, having survived James 
more than sixteen years, and having spent thirty years in exile after 
her deposition. Before that event, on the 7th of May, 1718, she wit- 
nessed consecutively the deaths of her enemy William the Third, her 
daughter Louisa, of small pox, in 1712, her kind friend and father, 
Louis the Fourteenth, the Electress Sophia of Hanover, her rival, and 
her step-daughter, Queen Anne. She was besides doomed to a cruel 
separation from her son at the peace of Utrecht, when he was compelled 
to retire from the French territory, and finally to behold as the destruc- 
tion of all her long-cherished hopes, the utter defeat of her son’s 
cause in the Rebellion of 1715. What alternating effects all these 
occurrences produced upon the susceptible heart of the lonely and now 
aged exile, Mary Beatrice of Modena, must be left to the imagination 
of the reader. 

The funeral obsequies of the departed queen were performed at 
the Convent of Chaillot, at the expense of the French government. 
She had desired that her remains should rest there, and no Queen of 
England ever died so poor. 


MARY TITE SECOND, 


QUEEN OF WILLIAM THE THIRD. 


Mary, the eldest daughter of James the Second, was born at St. 
James’s Palace, a.D. 1662, during the reign of her uncle, King Charles, 
her father being then Duke of York, and heir apparent to the throne, 
which he afterwards filled. Her mother, Aune Ilyde, was a daughter 
of the celebrated Lord Clarendon. It was fortunate for Mary and for 
England that her mother was a Protestant, and, perhaps, quite as much 
so that she attracted little public notice, owing to the expectations of 
a male succession from the marriage of her uncle Charles the Second, 
which took place about the time of her birth. She was named Mary 
after her aunt, the Princess of Orange, and Mary Queen of Scots ; and 
Prince Rupert stood as her godfather. Soon afterwards, she was sent 
to her grandfather’s, the Earl of Clarendon, at Twickenham, to be 
nursed in a pure air. In fifteen months, a little brother was born, 
—James, Duke of Cambridge,—who did not live long ; and in about 
another such interval of time, her sister Anne. The three children 
were for the most part brought up at Twickenham and Richmond, til] 
the death of their mother, which took place in 1671, when Mary was 
about nine years of age. Their governess at Richmond was Lady 
Francis Villiers, daughter of the Earl of Suffolk ; and the two princesses 
were constantly associated with Lady Villiers’ six daughters ; the whole 
of whom ever afterwards clung tenaciously to the courts and fortunes 
of Mary and Anne ; and Elizabeth Villiers, the eldest, became in future 
years the trouble of Mary’s wedded life. cre also were introduced 
the afterwards celebrated Frances and Sarah Jennings ; and it is 
curious that Sarah, afterwards the Duchess of Marlborough, attached 
herself at this early age especially to the Princess Anne, as her play- 
fellow. After the marriage of their father with the Catholic princess, 
Mary of Modena, the education of the two children was removed 
from under their father’s control, and they were still educated in the 
Protestant faith. 
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In the sixteenth year of Mary’s age, she bestowed her hand upon 
William Henry ‘of Nassau, the Prince of Orange, from which period 
she continued to reside with her husband in Holland, until February 
12th, 1689, when, her husband having won from her father the 
throne of England, she came over, and was solemnly proclaimed queen. 
Yo this match Mary was originally extremely averse. In fact, as is 
generally the fate of princesses, her inclination was very little consulted 
in the various projects entertained for her marriage. In her fifteenth 
year her father wished to ally her to the Dauphin of France, but Charles 
the Second, and his council, destined her for William of Orange, her 
cousin. If we consider the description given of William on his visit to 
London in the winter of 1670, which he spent there, being then 
nineteen years of age, we shall not wonder that Mary was not greatly 
taken with him. He was a constant sufferer from ill health, labouring 
with asthma, small and weak of frame, and rather deformed. He was, 
notwithstanding this, always thinking of war and military exercises. 
Mary, on the contrary, was a young girl of distinguished beauty, and pas- 
sionately fond of poetry. William made matters worse afterwards by 
actually refusing Mary when offered to him by Charles and her father, 
saying, insultingly, “that he was not in a condition to think of a wife.” 
When, therefore, many circumstances had concurred to induce William 
seriously to wish for a marriage with Mary, not the least of which was 
her increasing prospect of one day wearing the crown of England, it is 
no wonder that Mary on her part should have been additionally averse 
to the match. From the evidence of contemporaries it is quite certain 
that she was very wretched at the time of her marriage, and for a long 
while afterwards. Scarcely had the marriage taken place when a 
brother was born, which cut off her direct prospect to the throne. 
William appeared much chagrined at the circumstance, and could not 
avoid showing it. Mary’s tutor, Dr. Lake, reports that the court 
noticed with indignation William’s sullenness and clownishness, and his 
neglect of the princess. They spoke of him as “the Dutch Monster,” 
and as Caliban, a name which the Princess Anne never forgot. 

The life of Mary at the Hague appears from various accounts to 
have been one of much restraint and dulness. She inhabited the 
beautiful house in the vicinity of the Hague, called “the Palace in the 
Wood,” well known to English tourists ; a sweet place, and having a 
fine avenue leading from the back of the woods that surround it, to the 
wild and sandy sea-coast of Scheveling, about three miles off. This 
might have been a very pleasant residence, under agreeable circum- 
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stances, but the life of Mary is thus described by the French Ambassador 
there to his own court. “Until now, the existence of the Princess of 
Orange has been thus regulated : from the time she rose in the morning 
till eight in the evening she never left her chamber, except in the 
summer, when she was permitted to walk about once in seven or eight 
days. No one had liberty to enter her room, not even her lady of 
honour, nor her maids of honour, of which she had but four ; but she 
had a troop of Dutch filles de chambre, of whom a detachment must 
every day mount guard on her, and have orders never to leave her.” 

This but too well agrees with the account of Dr. Cowell, Mary’s 
chaplain, who says that “the prince had made her his absolute slave ; 
that the English attendants dare not speak to her, and that he thought 
the princess's heart was like to break.” As the time approached that 
Mary must in all probability be called to the English throne, the gloom 
and distance of William towards Mary grew more marked and 
intolerable. Mary was sunkin gricf. But at length Burnet, afterwards 
the celebrated Bishop of Salisbury, made the discovery that the cause 
of William’s reserve and acerbity was his suspicion that Mary would 
not consent to his sharing with her the regal dignity which was her 
inheritance. On Mary being made acquainted with this, with her 
wonted generosity, she immediately despatched Burnet to assure him 
that as far as lay in her power William should share to the utmost the 
equality of the throne. On this, Burnet tells us, that a great change 
appeared instantly in William’s conduct towards his wife. We fear, 
however, that the conduct of William towards her for the greater part 
of their abode in Holland cannot be made to appear greatly to his 
honour. He is accused of being far from correct in his behaviour 
towards one of the Miss Villiers, maids of honour to Mary, and yet to 
have kept them about her person ; which, with his constant plottings 
for the usurpation of her father’s throne, cannot be reconciled with 
that honour which we would fain recognise in the hero of the Revolution 
of 1688. 

The queen landed at Gravesend the 12th of February, 1688, and 
was received with great enthusiasm ; orange blossoms being borne before 
her, and young damsels scattering flowers in her path. The contest 
with James the Second, her father, soon called William, her husband, 
to Ireland ; and on this occasion ; and also in those of his numerous 
visits to Holland in prosecution of his perpetual wars, Mary was left in 
full care and discharge of the government—a trust which she executed 
with a wisdom and ability which have found the amplest acknow- 
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ledgments even from the most zealous detractors, and the most bitter 
enemies of this queen. Miss Strickland, one of the last of her his- 
torians, who on all occasions appears particularly delighted to find 
causes of condemnation in her and her Dutch husband, and who has 
dilated with evident pleasure on the want of affection attributed to 
Queen Mary towards her father and her sister Anne, is not the less 
compelled to bear her testimony to the talents of Mary for government. 
“ The abilities of Queen Mary,” says Miss Strickland, “and the import- 
ance of her personal exertions as a sovereign, have been as much 
underrated, as the goodness of her heart and Christian excellences 
have been over-estimated. She really reigned alone the chief part of 
the six years that she was Queen of Great Britain. On her talents 
for government, and all her husband owed to her sagacity, and 
exclusive affection for him, there is little need to dwell: her own 
letters fully develope the best part of her character and conduct. 
William the Third, with the exception of the first year of his election 
to the throne of the British empire, was seldom resident more than 
four months together in England, and would scarcely have tarried that 
space of time, but for the purpose of inducing parliament to advance 
the enormous sums to support the war he carried on in Flanders, where 
he commanded as generalissimo of the confederated armies of the 
German empire against France, as heretofore, but with this difference, 
that all the wealth of the British kingdoms was turned to supply the 
funds for those fields of useless slaughter ; the prospect of obtaining 
such sinews of war having been the main object of William’s efforts to 
dethrone his uncle.” 

Of the want of affection in Queen Mary towards her father and 
her sister Anne, her peculiar position furnished only too easy a charge. 
She was called on by the British people to supersede an infatuated 
father, who was resolved to sacrifice all the rights and liberties of 
English subjects to his fanatic devotion to popery. For such super- 
sedence there was no alternative. Her duty to the British people as 
well as her attachment to protestantism called upon her to perform the 
ungracious act of ascending the throne which had been, but was, by 
the fiat of the nation, no longer her father’s. Whether Mary did all 
that it was possible for her to do to lessen the charge of filial ingra- 
titude, we will not undertake to determine. But it must be recollected 
that she had a difficult part to act. The nation and the very throne 
were surrounded by the partisans and emissaries of the old dynasty. 
The claims of James and of arbitrary power were supported by France; 
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Ireland and the highlands of Scotland were wholly devoted to the 
banished king : and a great amount of English subjects were equally 
ready to embrace the cause of his son, though averse to himsclf. The 
very ministers of the crown, with whom Mary was left for the greater 
portion of her time to govern alone, were confessedly, by the very 
historians who blame her, Miss Strickland included, secretly traitors at 
heart. Added to this, William was excessively jealous of his preroga- 
tive, and Mary was a most devoted wife, willingly sacrificing her own 
rights to the will and assumptions of her husband. When those 
circumstances are thrown into the account, and the well-known fact is 
borne in mind that in matters of such real and intense interest as tho 
succession to thrones, private and domestic feclings are universally 
sacrificed, we may safely regard much of the charge of unfilial feeling 
as the only too pleasing allegation of her enemies. It is clear that she 
was by no means destitute of affection, for her whole life as well as oxist- 
ing documents bear proof that she marricd Wilham with unconccaled 
aversion ; she grew to entertain the most ardent conjugal attachment 
to him ; so much so as that she resisted all attempts to make her the 
Queen of England independent of him. To his pleasure she sacrificed 
her hereditary claim to the throne, and though admitted to an equal 
share of it, yet, even while governing in her husband’s absence, she 
never opened parliament in person, nor did she even accompany 
William on any such occasion when he was at home. That this was 
in submission to his known prejudices, is clear from the fact, that 
William himself on returning to England, and thanking parliament for 
its good government in his absence, never, on any occasion, mentions 
his queen by name, as he ought to have done, and with praises for her 
able management,—an omission so strange that parliament felt bound 
to thank the queen itself by special address. 

As regards her sister Anne, the same causes produced the same 
eventual alienation between that princess and Mary. The first ground 
of quarrel was William’s parsimonious attempt to withhold the 50,0004. 
per annum settled by the government on Anne. King William, with 
a civil list of 600,000/. per annum, was still always in need. His 
constant wars drained the British treasury, and at the same time he 
was surrounded by a host of people who were scrambling for all 
possible places, grants, and perquisites. The Whig nobility by whom 
he had been brought in showed themselves rapacious beyond all 
example, and William’s position was too critical to refuse them. 
They soon contrived to load themselves with the crown lands; and 
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besides the enormous grants which William conferred on his three 
Dutch followers, Bentinck, Auverquerque, and Zuliestein, he found 
the English nobility absolutely insatiable. “To gratify as large a 
number as possible of the rapacious claimants of office,” says Evelyn, 
“the Treasury, the Admiralty, the Great Seal, were all put m com- 
mission of many unexpected persons to gratify the more. But this 
told two ways ; for Admiral Herbert, who expected to be made Lord 
High Admiral, and Danby, who expected to be re-appointed Lord 
Treasurer, were extremely disgusted. Lord Churchill, afterwards 
Marlborough, Mordant, Lovelace, Oxford, and others, had offers, but 
wanted something better, &c.” In fact, no reign has shown greater 
grecdiness amongst the courtiers. 

Oppressed, therefore, by the demands of his Dutch wars, and those 
demands at times, which, if not gratified, would soon have sent off the 
disappointed nobles to James again, William was not only compelled 
to commence that system of forestalling the revenue by loans, which 
has grown into our national debt, but he sought to cut down expendi- 
ture in every quarter that he could. He tried this plan upon the 
Princess Anne, but only with the result of a deadly opposition to 
himself and his queen, who most heartily supported him in all such 
measures, from Anne and her partisans and dependants. At the head of 
these were Lord and Lady Marlborough, who were not only extremely 
ready for all that they could get, but were in treasonable correspondence 
with the court of the deposed monarch. These circumstances caused 
William and Mary not only to dismiss Marlborough from his office at 
court, but also to forbid the appearance of Lady Marlborough there, and 
moreover to command Anne to dismiss them from her service. Anne, 
who up to a late period of her life was, as is well known, completely 
bewitched with the Marlboroughs, refused to comply, and hence the 
permanent coldness which took place between Mary and her sister. 

It was perhaps inevitable that, under the circumstances, those 
unhappy alienations and heartburnings which too generally attend 
royalty, should have been no strangers to the court of William 
and Mary. But with all William’s faults, his steady regard for the 
liberties of the nation entitle him to a high place in the regard of 
England ; and with all Mary’s faults, her wise and strong government 
—her steady attachment to protestantism, Stuart as she was—and her 
conjugal affection and propriety under many mortifications—mark her 
as one of the most estimable and distinguished sovereigns that ever 
sat on the British throne. 
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Her anxiety for the decorum of religion in one instance betrayed 
her into a measure which reminds us of some onactments urgently 
demanded by a religious section of the community at this moment, 
who may draw some idea from the success of Queen Mary in such 
legislation, of what would be the result of their aim if brought toa 
similar trial. ‘“ At an early period of her regnal labours,” says Miss 
Strickland, “the queen requested her council to assist her in framing 
regulations for the better observance of the Sabbath. All hackney 
carriages and horses were forbidden to work on that day, or their 
drivers to ply for customers. The humanity, however, of this regulation 
was neutralised by the absurdity of other acts. She had constables 
stationed at the corner of streets, who were charged to capture all 
puddings and pies on their progress to bakers’ ovens on Sundays, and 
such ridiculous scenes in the streets took place, in consequence of the 
owners fighting fierccly for their dinners, that the laws were suspended 
amid universal laughter.” 

Mary’s chief pleasures, and almost her only sources of expenditure 
during her husband’s continual and long absences, were building 
palaces and laying out gardens. Under her superintendence chiefly 
arose Kensington Palace ; and the new portion of Hampton Court, with 
the garden there, are still called by her name. To her care we owe it, 
too, that the greater part of Greenwich Palace was not swept away by 
her husband to make way for some Dutch erection ; and to her a 
benevolence that will do her eternal honour—the conversion of that 
palace into a hospital for invalid or superannuated seamen. 

Although Mary has not been honoured with a portrait in this 
volume, she certainly was entitled to hold a place amongst the 
Royal Beauties of this country, being tall in person, majestic and 
graceful in mien, having a serene countenance, a ruddy complexion, 
and beautiful features. Both mental and personal accomplishments she 
possessed, in a very high degree. Mary’s love of reading was very 
great, though she experienced much annoyance from the painful draw- 
back she found to this in the continual humour in her eyes, from 
which she was a sufferer, as was also her sister, the Princess Anne, 
and Anne’s only child which survived for any length of time, the 
Duke of Gloucester. Poetry was Mary’s chief delight, of which she 
was esteemed a good judge, and she also particularly liked the 
study of history, as presenting her with models for imitation. Nor 
was this queen desirous only of her own improvement; she very 
often caused good books to be placed in the way of her attendants, 
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that when they took their turn in waiting, their time might not be 
idly spent. Queen Mary was a kind mistress to her servants, and 
testified a sincere desire not only to reform manners generally, but to 
confer benefits on those around her. Some of her own leisure, as 
before said, she devoted to architecture, which was one of her favourite 
pursuits, her love of which she was accustomed to vindicate, on the 
ground that it employed so many hands. She was a gracious queen, 
one of the most obliging of wives, she protected the arts, and was 
a mother to the distressed ; her charities being ever unostentatious ; 
in short, the character of Mary presents a pattern of every virtue 
that could adorn a woman. 

To Mary the nation owes a debt of eternal gratitude ; for, through 
her wisdom and disinterestedness, combined with her respect and 
affection for her husband, the Revolution of 1688 was completed, and 
the British Constitution placed for cver on its present true and immo- 
vable basis. The daughter of the king who, more than all other 
monarchs, had endeavoured to destroy the rights of this kingdom, she 
at once admitted the plea of William, that he ought not to consent to 
accept the crown as the hereditary right of his wife, but as the gift of 
the nation. Thus, by a daughter of the most bigoted and despotic 
prince who ever sat on the throne of these realms, the mischievous 
sophism of the divine right of kings was at once, and for ever, 
annihilated, and the “ Bill of Rights” established on the grand truth 
that “all power proceeds from the people.” To this quiet and yet 
complete revolution, so far, both in theory and in time, in advance of 
all other revolutions, England owes its long course of unexampled 
power and glory. Therefore, when we felicitate ourselves on these 
blessings, we should remember the name of Mary the Second, with the 
reverence and the gratitude which are due to it. 

To the regret of her subjects, this amiable queen expired Decem- 
ber 28th, 1695, at Kensington, of the small-pox, being at the time of 
her death in the thirty-third year of her age. King William was so 
deeply affected by her loss, that for many weeks after he could 
neither attend to affairs of state, nor receive the visits of his nobility ; 
and in answer to Tennison, who sought to console him under his 
affliction, he remarked that “he could not but grieve, since he had 
lost a wife who for seventeen years had never been guilty of an 
indiscretion.” 


ANNE 


ANNE was born of the same parents,as Mary the Second, on tho 6th of 
February, 1665, at St. James’s Palace, and resembled from childhood, 
in features and person, the family of her mother, Ann Hyde, rather than 
the Stuarts. She was but six years old when her mother died, and, 
two years after, her father, then Duke of York, introduced to her 
Mary Beatrice, of Modena, as her step-mother. 

While yet quite a child, Anne was taught by the celebrated Mrs. 
Betterton the art of that graceful delivery for which she was, as queen, 
so much distinguished in her speeches before Parliament. She had, 
besides, much taste for music, and played well on the guitar. But, 
partly owing to a defluxion which had fallen upon her eyes, her early 
education was much neglected. Her faults of spelling are frequent in 
all her letters extant, and she acquired early a taste for the card-table 
and minute points of ctiquette, instead of having her attention directed 
to the cultivation of those personal talents which marked her sister’s 
career. Nevertheless, she inherited many counterbalancing qualities, 
which eventually won her from her subjects the lasting name of “ the 
good Queen Anne.” 

The hereditary Prince of Hanover, afterwards George the First, 
was, in 1680, a suitor for the hand of the Princess Anne. She married, 
however, on the 28th of July, 1683, George, brother of Christian the 
Fifth, King of Denmark. He was a very amiable man and affectionate 
husband, of moderate abilities and a somewhat retiring disposition. 

Anne was, beyond a doubt, ambitious and vain. It is impossible to 
acquit her, as princess, of much want of affection towards her father. 
All the fondness which he used to lavish upon Mary before her marriage, 
became centred in Anne from that time. He made her a very hand- 
Some provision on ascending the throne, yet, in 1688, she is found 
secretly corresponding with William and Mary in their intrigues for the 
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British throne ; and it was with her that the report originated, in the 
same year, of the spurious origin of the new-born prince, who was 
afterwards generally designated the Pretender. When the crisis of the 
great political revolution arrived, Anne made her escape by night from 
her residence at the Cockpit at Whitehall, during the absence of King 
James with the army. He had confided in her to the last, without the 
remotest suspicion of her hostile intentions. She proceeded to Notting- 
ham, headed a large body of troops, and openly espoused the cause of 
the Prince of Orange. And on the very night when her father was 
making his retreat over a rather stormy sea, Anne of Denmark, having 
returned to her old quarters in London as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened, went to the play! Her zeql for the Protestant religion, in which 
she had been strictly educated, cannot palliate or account for such an 
unfilial and needless display of ingratitude. 

On the 24th of July, 1689, the Princess Anne gave birth to a son, 
who was created Duke of Gloucester. Anne had thirteen children, 
but this was the only one that lived ; and, indeed, it was with difficulty 
that this one survived to the age of eleven, when, after a display of much 
precocity under the frequent ailments incidental to water on the brain, 
he died of an attack of scarlet fever. This loss was one of the keenest 
pangs which Anne suffered, for the depth of her affection as a mother 
has never been questioned. 

During the reign of William and Mary, this princess was repeatedly 
at difference with them, and, instead of reaping the benefits which her 
former intrigues in their favour might have warranted her to expect, 
she found herself subjected to frequent indignities at their hands. The 
sisters are said to have been on ill terms to the last, although Anne 
certainly sent a message of reconciliation to the death-bed of Mary. It 
was notorious that William hated his sister-in-law in his heart, and his 
true feeling towards her is tolerably evinced by his refusal to see her 
when about to die. 

From the time of the Duke of Gloucester’s birth, Anne increased 
greatly in person, and became a martyr to frequent attacks of dropsy, 
which rendered her unable to walk. She had recourse to cold baths 
and hunting. She was excessively fond of the latter recreation, which 
she pursued in a chaise during the summer months, according to the 
custom then in vogue. On a much later occasion, when queen, she is 
known to have driven herself forty miles during one hunt. 

The death of her son was speedily followed by that of her father at 
St. Germains ; and on the 8th of March in the following year, 1702, 
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she succeeded to the British crown by the death of William the Third. 
Just previously, a struggle had commenced between France and Austria 
for the throne of Spain; and, by siding with the Austrian claimant, 
William had succeeded in entailing upon his successor, an inevitable 
European war, which was protracted through nearly the whole of her 
reign. 

On attaining the supreme power, the generosity of her character 
and her genuine attachment to her subjects at large became signally 
apparent. In her first speech in the House of Lords, in the course of 
which she styled herself entirely English, she voluntarily gave back 
100,000/. of the handsome revenue unanimously voted to her. Her 
coronation took place on April 23, 1702; she was afilicted with gout 
at the time, and was carried through some of the ceremonials in an 
arm-chair. One of the first and greatest acts of her reign was that 
which still claims the grateful remembrance of many, under the 
denomination of “ Queen Anne’s Bounty.” The sovereign had a right 
to the first-fruits of every benefice conferred by the crown ; but sho 
declined to arrogate these gains to herself, and created instead a fund 
therewith, to augment the livings of the half-starved poorer clergy. 

The name of Marlborough is inseparably associated with the reign 
of Queen Anne. Its history is little else but a history of the court 
intrigues of the parvenue duchess of that name, and the brilliant 
successes of the military genius of that age, the duke. A slight sketch 
of their lives and characters is requisite for a Just comprehension of 
the acts of this monarch. 

Sarah Jennings, from having been the playmate of Anne in infancy, 
became the favourite companion of her youth, and, after her marriage 
with Colonel Churchill, was regularly attached to the household of the 
princess. The secret correspondence which Anne carried on with 
Mary in Holland, and the subsequent intrigues by which she aided 
the downfall of her father, were not merely advised upon with Sarah 
Churchill, but in great measure instigated by her. She thus fell into 
a dangerous dependence upon the confidence of her favourite; and 
when, soon after the accession of William and Mary, the Earl of 
Marlborough was suspected of treason, and Mary desired her to 
harbour them no longer about her person, the pertinacity of Anne's 
refusal may be well understood. She had believed in their disinterested 
friendship for her until after the period of her sister's decease ; but 
between that date and her own accession it is certain that her mind 
underwent a change concerning the character and professions of 
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Sarah of Marlborough. To displace the Mariboroughs, however, might 
endanger her peace, perhaps her throne, by causing an exposure 
of all her early confidential communications with the favourite. In 
this dilemma, Queen Anne discerned that, by overwhelming them with 
honours and emoluments, she should purchase their silence for their 
own sakes, and so disembarrass herself of them with ease. Thus the 
narrow-minded selfishness, the vulgar violence, and the incessant pecu- 
lations of this woman were directly rewarded. The earl was created 
duke ; and towards the end of 1704 their family junta, as it was 
called, held all the principal offices in the government and the queen’s 
household. The sanguinary victories of Blenheim, Ramilies, Qudenarde, 
and Malplaquet won them showers of royal presents, amongst which 
were the palace of Woodstock and the site of Marlborough house, 
besides large votes of money from Parliament. At a period when the 
Marlboroughs were possessed of 90,000/, her Majesty was obliged to 
borrow 20/. of one of her ladies for a private purpose,—to such utter 
penury had the Keeper of the Privy Purse and Mistress of the Robes, 
the duchess, reduced her. It was no marvel that about the same time 
the domestic tyrant should have presumed to taunt Anne with “the 
hereditary obstinacy of her family,” and to tell her “not to answer 
her!” But the cruelty of these foreign wars, and the unbounded 
ambition which the duke began to exhibit, were perhaps more horrible 
in the sight of the queen, and more immediately the causes of the 
expulsion of the family junta from office, than all the exuberant 
insolence of the duchess. At Malplaquet, twenty thousand men are 
said to have been killed on the English side alone ; and so elated was 
the general, that he insidiously demanded of the queen to make him 
* Captain-General for life, as the war would last probably for ever !” 
The Prince of Denmark died on October 28, 1708, leaving her to 
reign alone ; for, though he had declined any share in the regal power, 
his private counsels were doubtless often sought and followed. His influ- 
ence 1s said to have maintained the Marlborough faction for some years 
longer than Anne desired. Her grief for his loss was intense : it was 
very long ere she was sufficiently recovered to attend to public matters. 
Her first solace then was to rid herself of her enemies ; and so effectually 
did she apply herself to the task, that in the course of the one year 
1710, she freed herself of every member of the Marlborough family. 
The memorable Treaty of Union between England and Scotland is 
perhaps the most important event of the queen’s reign. It is notorious 
that this was one of her most fervent aspirations, and that she effected 
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it in the year 1707, in direct opposition to the Marlborough clique. 
The Treaty of Peace with France, towards which she had so long and 
anxiously laboured, was finally completed on January 18, 1712. The 
efforts of the party which then surrounded her seem to have been 
directed towards establishing the claims of the young Pretender, James, 
to the succession ; but his religious opinions were as insuperable an 
objection to the Protestant Anne, as to the nation at large. There 
seems no doubt that, but for this circumstance, she would have gladly 
seconded his views. 

In the autumn of 1713, Anne grew so unwieldy, that she was 
habitually let down through the ceiling at Windsor Castle, and placed 
im a carriage by a machine prepared for the purpose! From this time 
her health declined until July 29, 1714, when she was seized by an 
abscess, which proved fatal on the Ist of August following, in the fiftieth 
year of her life, and fourteenth of her reign. 

Since the reign of Elizabeth there had been none so brilliant and pros- 
perous as that of Anne. It is singular that under queens regnant this 
country has almost invariably risen remarkably in power, consequence, 
and reputation. Mary's short reign of five years was the exception. 
But around Elizabeth stood a galaxy of the ablest statesmen, and most 
illustrious men of genius which had ever cast a glory on this country. 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Sidney, Bacon, and Raleigh are the names in 
literature, which still diffuse their splendour around that epoch. Drake, 
and Raleigh, in that department too, Frobisher, Hawkins, and Lord 
Howard of Effingham, by the destruction of the Armada, and the 
splendour of their discoveries in various regions, raised the name and 
power of England, far beyond any former achievements of her com- 
manders, while Burleigh and Walsingham, though cold and unscrupulous 
in their political temperaments, impressed on the world a deep sense 
of the British national vigour. 

Such again was the case under Queen Anne. The victories of 
Marlborough and of Lord Peterborough on the continent, the adminis- 
trations of Sunderland, Godolphin, Harley, and Bolingbroke, at home ; 
and the number and splendour of the literary and scientific men who 
flourished during her reign of only twelve years, elevate it so far above 
those which preceded and succeeded it, that it stands aloft, an object 
of national distinction, meeting with no points of comparison between 
Elizabeth’s reign on the one hand, and our own times on the other. 

Anne assumed the throne with a full determination to pursue with 
all energy the policy of William the Third for reducing the power of 
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France on the continent. She made alliances with Holland and 
Germany; and her general, Lord Marlborough, placed at the head of the 
combined armies, achieved a series of victories so great and so ruinous 
to the power and reputation of France, that even Crecy and Agincourt 
grew dim before them. Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet 
are names that still testify to the military genius of England under 
Queen Anne, though the envy of the Tory faction robbed the Whigs 
and the country by the treaty of Utrecht of any really solid advan- 
tage from these dazzling, but costly and sanguinary, achievements. By 
the simple fact of a change of ministry, Louis the Fourteenth was 
rescued from the depth of humiliation and from the danger of 
actual invasion by Marlborough and Prince Eugene, and the Whig 
triumphs were resolved into a mere fact of military fame. That fame, 
however, existed and remained casting its protecting influence over this 
country long after Anne had ceased to exist. 

In Spain the extraordinary victories of Lord Peterborough had 
given equal evidence of the warlike genius of this country ; and had 
not political faction here again operated, and effected his recall, that age 
might have scen what this has witnessed—the allied armies of England 
and Germany advancing upon France from two opposite quarters and 
entering Paris in triumph. As it was, no nation of that epoch won 
such military renown ; and the domestic felicity of Anne was marked 
by the accomplishment of a victory as grand, as difficult, and immensely 
more conducive to the prosperity and ultimate fame of the nation,— 
THe UNIoN oF ENGLAND AND ScornanD. Had Anne left no result 
of her rule but that, she would deserve the everlasting gratitude of 
the nation. It is only by referring to the records of the time, that we 
can form any conception of the enormous difficulties, in the shape of 
national prejudices and fancied interests on both sides, which had to 
be grappled with and overcome. It is only by comparing the England 
and Scotland of to-day, with the England and Scotland before that 
beneficent event, that we can comprehend the solid strength and 
blessings which have flowed from it. 

But besides and beyond the prestige of Anne’s reign from these 
sources stands that of its literary and philosophic pre-eminence. It is 
true that the reign of Anne included no Shakspeare, like that of her 
great female predecessor, but it possessed Newton, Wren, and Locke; 
and, in the multitude and variety of talent, far exceeded the time of 
Elizabeth. The number of celebrated men who lived in this reign, 
though many of them, owing to its shortness, did not belong exclusively 
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to it, is extraordinary. In art, Hogarth, though not yet known, was 
prosecuting his studies. In architecture, Wren and Vanbrugh were in 
their full fame. Wren completed his grand work, St. Paul’s, which he 
had begun under Charles the Second, in 1710, the eighth year of 
Anne; and Vanbrugh was engaged in his great master-pioces of 
Blenheim and Castle-Howard. In the last year of her reign he was 
knighted for his achievements in art, as Sir Isaac Newton had been 
early in that reign for his astonishing discoveries in scientific philosophy. 
In dramatic art there were Congreve, Vanbrugh, Colley Cibber, Wycherley, 
and Gay. In philosophy, scientific and moral, besides Newton, there were 
Locke, Burnet (the author of “The Theory of the Earth”), Sir William 
Temple, Bolingbroke, and Flamstcad the astronomer, to whose “true and 
apparent diameters of all the planets” Newton was greatly indebted. 

In poetry, criticism, and general literature, such an assembly of 
distinguished men were before the public as had not been witnessed 
in any former age in this country. Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Prior, 
Gay, Allan Ramsey, Addison, Steele, and Defoe, with his inimitable 
‘Robinson Crusoe,” and many lesser luminaries, conferred on Anne’s 
reign the title of the Augustan age of England. It was then that the 
periodical literature of England, now grown into so vast and powerful 
an organ of civilisation and social pleasure, was commenced by Addison 
and Steele in the “Tatler,” “Spectator,” and “ Guardian ;”—all 
originated in this reign. And, finally, the church and dissent produced 
some of their most distinguished preachers and writers in Bishops 
Atterbury, Hoadly, Burnet, and Dr. South and Edmund Calamy 
the younger. Altogether, the reign of Anne was truly one of the 
most illustrious which this country has enjoyed. If she herself was 
not particularly distinguished for her attachment to art and literature, 
she yet was far more so than those who for gencrations succeeded 
her; and the circumstances of her reign were obviously favourable 
to the development of talent. In it Vanbrugh and Newton, as we 
have stated, were knighted ; Bolingbroke, the philosopher, was minister ; 
Prior, ambassador ; Addison, under-secretary of state; and Steele, 
commissioner of stamps. 

Anne was a careful patroness of the establishment of Greenwich 
Hospital ; and her love of flowers impelled her to improve Kensington 
Gardens signally. Her humanity to deserters and to prisoners, and 
her lively solicitude for all classes of her subjects, caused an unusual 
anxiety among the people at large during her last illness, and rendered 
the mourning for her loss sincere and profound. 
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CAROLINE WILHELMINA OF ANSPACH, 


CONSORT OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 


CAROLINE WILHELMINA was the daughter of the Margrave of Anspach, 
and was born in 1683. She lost her father when very young, and her 
mother, a princess of the house of Saxe Eisenach, marrying afterwards 
the Elector of Saxony, the young Caroline was confided to the 
guardianship of Frederick of Brandenburg, subsequently King of 
Prussia, and thus derived the inestimable advantage of receiving her 
education under the superintendence of her aunt, his wife, the accom- 
plished Sophia Charlotte, sister of George the First. No less amiable 
than intellectually gifted, the Queen of Prussia was honoured and 
beloved for her patronage of literature, science, and art; and her 
death, when only thirty-seven, was universally lamented. This melan- 
choly event occurred in 1705, the same year in which her niece gave 
her hand to George, then Electoral Prince of Hanover. 

Caroline was distinguished by an earnest integrity of purpose, above 
and beyond the standard of her day: her rejection of the hand of 
Charles, son of Leopold the First, was honourable to her principles, 
whether it proceeded from personal indifference, or was, as it was con- 
sidered, a striking proof of her adherence to the Protestant faith. 

There is no doubt the Electoral Prince was as truly and warmly 
attached to his bride as 1t was possible for a nature essentially coarse 
and phlegmatic to be; and abundant evidence also proves that his 
affection increased with years, as did her influence over his mind and 
actions. Caroline must have been eminently discreet in her conduct, 
or she could not have steered her difficult course as she did through 
the different cabals which began early in her married life. Long before 
the accession of George the First, the misunderstanding between him 
and his son took place ; originating probably from several causes, not 
the least being that the Electoral Prince doted on his mother, the 
unfortunate, and, there is every reason to believe, cruelly maligned 
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Sophia of Zell. The discovery of the assassination of Count Konigs- 
mark, which took place certainly by the order, and it is even said in 
the presence of, George the First, was made in after-years, and to 
Caroline only were the details of the murder, and of the finding of tho 
body, made known by her husband. It was indeed a dreadful sceret, 
which the most unloving son might well desire to keep. By his 
mother, too, George the First seemed to be scareely more warmly 
regarded than by lus son; while the evident partiality of the Electress 
Sophia for her grandson was another cause of jealousy and estrange- 
ment between him and his father. 

On the accession of the latter to the throne of England, they came 
over together in apparent harmony ; but the fire of thar old feuds was 
by no means extinguished, and burst out again more violently than 
ever. The flame was fanned by the partizan spint to which it gave 
birth ; one party voting a separate revenue of a hundred thousand 
a-year to be settled on the Prince of Wales, and the other negatiying it 
with equal fervour, Wile absent in Hanover, the hing was in a 
measure compelled to cede the rems of government to the heir apparent, 
but he did it with ungracious reluctance ; and, instead of bestowing 
on him the expected and customary title of Regent, appointed him 
“Guardian of the Realm and Lieutenant” Jurmg all this “stormy 
weather,” the Princess of Wales seems to have maimtamed the respect, 
if she never won the regard, of her very unlovable father-in-law. 
Indeed, he seems to have hated her rather more than he hated his son; 
and the manner in which he used to speak of her as cette diablesse 
Madame la Princesse, was characteristic of the man and of his feelings, 

We must return, however, to earlier days, before Caroline was 
queen ; and among her houschold were two ladies who require an 
especial introduction—Mrs. Clayton, afterwards Viscountess Sundon ; 
and Mrs. Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk. 

Charlotte Clayton—whose maiden name was Dyves—must have 
sprung from an obscure or perhaps humble family, since little or 
nothing is known of her until after her marriage with Mr. Clayton, a 
clerk in the Treasury. From the letters of several of her relations, of 
whose fortunes she never lost sight during the days of her own power 
and prosperity, it is evident they were in narrow, if not indigent 
circumstances. Yet in some sort she was a protégée of the Duchess 
of Marlborough—who, with the example of Abigail Hull’s insolence 
and ingratitude before her, was ever ready to rail at a low-born 
adventuress—for it was through the intercession of her Grace that 
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Mrs. Clayton was appointed bedchamber-woman to Caroline, Princess 
of Wales! Caroline was far too sagacious and self-sustained a woman 
to be what is vulgarly understood as governed by a favourite ; and 
in accounting for the prominent position Mrs. Clayton speedily assumed, 
the most rational conclusion is, that the princess and she were bound 
by a tie of friendship much more honest and sincere than might be 
supposed to exist from their relative positions. It is impossible to 
study the correspondence of Lady Sundon without being struck by 
her evident congeniality of mind and character with those of her 
royal mistress ; and assuming by quick degrees the office of confidential 
secretary to the queen, it is easy to understand how petitioners must 
have felt aware that to address Mrs. Clayton was the surest means of 
reaching the royal ear. She must have been a kind-hearted woman, 
tolerant of persevering petitioners, and willing to help them when she 
could. Even through the mists of nauseous adulation by which she 
was assailed, it is easy to discover that many honest disinterested 
recommendations were given, and that she possessed the rare tact 
which enabled her to refuse a request graciously. Certainly, from the 
appointment of the humblest menial, to the promotion of a church 
dignitary, her good word was sought, and her influence had weight— 
even a bishop submitted his sermons to Mrs. Clayton before he 
delivered them, and altered them according to her suggestions. 
George the Second no doubt fancied himself a despot, but the queen 
and Mrs. Clayton really ruled the court. The deportment of Caroline, 
however, towards her husband was that of the most marked respect ; 
and later in life, when afflicted with the gout, she was accustomed to take 
long walks with him as she had formerly done, although obliged to 
plunge her foot into cold water previously, as the only means of 
gaining the power of temporary activity! Whether one thinks of a 
man who could for his own gratification permit such risk and suffering 
to be incurred by a wife of whom he said, “I never yet saw the woman 
who was worthy to buckle her shoe,” or the resolution with which she 
concealed the sacrifice she was making, the alternative is equally 
amazing. 

Mrs. Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk, was the daughter of 
Sir Henry Hobart, and married early in life the Honourable Charles 
Howard, the third son of the Earl] of Suffolk. The marriage was an 
unhappy one ; the young couple soon found themselves in straitened 
circumstances, and probably the annoyances which ensued added 
greatly to their disagreements. Mr. Howard was afflicted with a 
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violent temper, and had a weak mind—a very common association ; 
and as his wife is mentioned even by those little likely to extenuate 
her faults as amiable and of “ unimpeachable veracity,” it is fair to 
return some other verdict than that too commonly pronounced— 
“faults on both sides.” To quote from the Memoirs of Lady Sundon, 
already named. 

“ Towards the close of Queen Anne’s reign the young couple saw no 
better prospect of advancement than to repair to the court of Hanover, 
there to ingratiate themselves with the future sovereigns of England. 
So small was their income, that Mr. Howard being desirous of giving 
the Hanoverian ministers a dinner, his wife was obliged to cut off her 
luxuriant hair to pay for the expense of the cntertainment. This 
happened at a time when full-bottomed wigs were worn, and twenty or 
thirty guineas were often paid for those articles. 

“The Princess Sophia, mother of George the First, distinguished 
Mrs. Howard with her favour ; but the attractions of the young English- 
woman had no effect upon the dull perceptions of George the Sccond 
until his father’s accession, when Mrs. Howard was appointed one of the 
bedchamber-women to Caroline, then Princess of Wales. 

“The Whig party being in vogue, such of the younger nobility as 
belonged to it naturally formed the court of Caroline ; and the apart- 
ment of the bedchamber-women in waiting became the place of assembly 
for all the wits and beauties of that faction. * * * %Inthechamber 
of Mrs. Howard all was gaiety and thoughtless flirtation at that period. 
Whilst the Princess Caroline and Mrs. Clayton were discussing 
theological tenets with a freedom which drew upon them from Swift 
the odium of being ‘ free-thinkers,’ Mrs. Howard was perfecting her 
manners and character to become the complete courtier. 

The limits of these pages will but admit of a rapid sketch, though 
the life of Caroline Wilhelmina would supply materials for an interesting, 
and, in many respects, instructive volume. On the accession of George 
the Second to the throne, it was her influence which retained Sir 
Robert Walpole in office. The king had inclined towards Sir Spencer 
Compton, “who, so far from meditating to supplant the premier, had 
recourse to Sir Robert, and besought him to prepare the draught of 
the king’s speech. The new queen, a better judge than her husband 
of the capacities of the two candidates, and who had silently watched 
for a moment proper for overturning the new designations, did not 
lose a moment in observing to the king ‘how prejudicial it would be 
to his affairs to prefer to the minister in possession @ man in whose 
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own judgment his predecessor was the fittest person to execute his 
offi ee.’ 33 

The queen also took another early opportunity of declaring her 
sentiments. Horace Walpole says—‘“ Their majesties had removed 
from Richmond to their temporary residence in Leicester Fields on the 
very evening of their receiving notice of their accession to the crown, 
and the next day all the nobility and gentry in town crowded to kiss 
their hands, my mother among the rest, who, Sir Spencer Compton’s 
designation, and not its evaporation being known, could not make her 
way between the scornful backs and elbows of her late devotees, nor 
could approach nearer to the queen than the third or fourth row ; but 
no sooner was she descried by her majesty, than the queen said aloud, 
‘There I am sure I see a friend!’ The torrent divided, and shrunk 
to either side ; and as I came away, said my mother, ‘I might have 
walked over their heads if I had pleased.’” 

It may be that the penetration of Walpole early discovered 
that influence really lay with the queen, and that he paid his court 
accordingly ; or some more honourable feeling may have originated 
the cordiality between them. Caroline appears to have taken great 
pleasure in the society of Sir Robert and Lady Walpole, and frequently 
dined at their house at Chelsea. On these occasions, however, the 
rigour of etiquette was maintained. Sir Robert did not sit down to 
table with his royal guest, but “stood behind her chair, and gave her 
the first plate, and then retired himself to a separate table.” Lady 
Walpole took her seat at table in company with the lady in waiting ; 
but when we call to mind that in those days it was esteemed the 
indispensable duty of a hostess to carve, the exception in her favour 
may perhaps be explained ! 

Caroline had been esteemed handsome in her youth; but her 
beauty was subsequently marred by that pitiless scourge, the small- 
pox, and later in life an exceeding stoutness destroyed the symmetry 
of her figure. Her hand and arm were greatly admired for their 
whiteness and beauty of form, and her countenance is reported to have 
had that best beauty, the beauty of expression. A poet has lauded 
her smile as “celestial.” She must have been a good conversationist, 
possessing the rare and delicate tact of adapting her discourse to the 
character and acquirements of those she addressed. At her toilette 
“learned men and divines were intermixed with courtiers and ladies of 
the household, and the conversation turned on metaphysical subjects, 
blended with repartees and sallies of mirth, and the tittle-tattle of a 
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drawing-room.” She corresponded with Leibnitz, and delighted in 
abstract science, about which and theology she and Mrs. Clayton, it is 
said, “ puzzled” themselves. 

Caroline was the friend and patroness of many celebrated divines 
and men of learning. Sir Walter Scott has invested her with an 
immortal interest by his celebrated introduction of Jenny Deans to her 
as a supplicant for the life of her sister. Her intercession saved the 
life of the unfortunate Richard Savage, when condemned to death for 
the life he took in a tavern brawl ; and she settled an annuity of fifty 
pounds upon him, which, however, was withdrawn after her death. 

This closing scene took place on the 20th of November, 1737. 
The queen had suffered for years from a painful and dangerous disease, 
unwisely concealing her calamity from her physicians, who, had they 
known the truth, might have alleviated her anguish. It is difficult to 
reconcile with her general behaviour her refusal to see Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, on her death-bed. In his youth sho had shielded 
him on many occasions from the anger of his father ; and in later 
years it is remarkable that, while his letters to the king were full 
of all the deferential expressions due to majesty, those to the queen 
abounded in the simpler words “madame” and “ vous’—a familiarity 
that seems to tell of freedom and affection between them rather than of 
want of respect. Nevertheless, she refused him admission on that last 
awful occasion, though she sent him her blessing and forgiveness. 
Perhaps the mind of the poor queen—helpless and suffering in the last 
dread hour as the meanest of her subjects—wandered in its judgment. 
Certain it is, also, that she died without receiving the last sacrament. 
Whether confused by her controversial readings, she hesitated, or 
whether Archbishop Potter desired her personal reconciliation with the 
prince her son, is not known ; but the prelate had a wily answer ready 
to meet all questioners. When a crowd eagerly asked, “ Has the queen 
communicated ?” he replied, evading a direct denial, “ Her majesty is in 
a most heavenly disposition !” 

With the death of the queen, Lady Sundon sank into obscurity. 
Lady Suffolk had already retired to Marble Hill, to become by-and-by 
the gossip and companion of Horace Walpole. The king soon sur- 
rounded himself with fresh faces, and probably forgot the superior 
women with whom he had been associated in the society of his new 
and acknowledged favourite, Madame de Walmoden, Countess of 
Yarmouth. 


SOPHIA CHARLOTTE, 


THE WIFE OF KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 


SopHia CHARLOTTE was the youngest daughter of Charles Louis 
Frederic, son of Adolphus Frederic, the second duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, and Albertine Elizabeth, daughter of Ernest Frederic, Duke 
of Saxe Hildburghausen. 

This princess was born at Mirow, in Mecklenburg, on the 16th of 
May, 1744. At an early age she evinced great mental powers ; and 
as they were cultivated by a very superior education, she became one 
of the most accomplished princesses of Europe. She was educated 
with her sister, the princess, first at the palace of Mirow, and 
afterwards at Strelitz, to which the family removed on the death of 
her father, the duke, in 1751. 

It is believed that George the Third’s choice of his illustrious 
consort was decided by the perusal of the following letter, addressed 
by the Princess Charlotte to the great Frederic of Prussia, on his army 
entering the territories of his cousin, the Duke of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin. 


“ May it please your Masxsry, 

“ I am at a loss whether I should congratulate or condole with you on your 
late victory, since the same success which has covered you with laurels has over- 
spread the country of Mecklenburg with desolation. I know, sire, that it seems 
unbecoming my sex, in this age of vicious refinement, to feel for one’s country, to 
lament the horrors of war, or to wish for the return of peace. I know you may 
think it more properly my province to study the arts of pleasing, or to inspect 
subjects of a more domestic nature; but, however unbecomimg it may be in me, 
I cannot resist the desire of interceding for this unhappy people. 

“ It was but a very few years ago that this territory wore the most pleasing 
appearance. The country was cultivated, the peasant looked cheerful, and the 
towns abounded with riches and festivity. What an alteration at present from such 
a charming scene! JI am not expert at description, nor can my fancy add any 
horrors to the picture ; but surely even conquerors themselves would weep at the 
hideous prospects now before me. The whole country, my dear country, hes one 
fmghtful waste, presenting only objects to excite terror, pity, and despair. The 
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employments of the husbandman and the shepherd are quite suspended ; for the 
husbandman and the shepherd are become soldiers themselves, and help to ravage 
the soil which they formerly cultivated. The towns are inhabited only by old men, 
women, and children; winle perhaps here and there a warrior, by wounds or loss 
of limbs rendered unfit for service, 1s left at his door, where his little children hang 
round him, ask the history of every wound, and grow themselves soldiers before 
they find strength for the field. But this were nothing, did we not feel the 
alternate insolence of either army as it happens to advance or retreat, in pursuing 
the operations of the campaign. It is impossible, indeed, to express the confusion 
which they who call themselves our friends create; for even those from whom we 
might expect relicf only oppress us with new calamities. 

* From jour justice, therefore, it 1s, sire, that we hope redress: to you even 
children and women may complain, whose humamty stoops to the meanest petition, 
and whose power is capable of repressing the greatest wrong.” 


It is scarcely necessary to add, that such a remonstrance had the 
desired effect. 

The good feeling and noble sentiments contained in this letter 
made so deep an impression on the mind of King George, that he 
immediately caused strict inquiries to be set on foot respecting the 
disposition and character of this lady, and the result was a proposal 
for the hand of this princess. When thus selected as the future consort 
of the English monarch, the Princess Charlotte is described as being 
distinguished by every eminent virtue and amiable endowment. 

The Earl of Harcourt was dismissed to Strelitz to conclude the 
treaty of marriage, and accompany the princess to England. Some 
delay was occasioned in the settlement of the contract, owing to the 
sudden death of the duchess-dowager, her mother, which occurred 
before the arrival of the British ambassador. At length the Princess 
Charlotte quitted her native land amidst many tears and regrets ; for 
she was generally beloved amongst her own countrymen, who, at her 
departure, invented several pleasing devices to testify their attachment 
to her. 

She was graciously received by the English people on her landing 
at Harwich, and on her way to London, and was united to King 
George the Third on the 8th of September, 1761, at the Chapel Royal, 
the ceremony being performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The marriage was followed by the congratulatory addresses of the 
various classes of her subjects. 

King George the Third had selected his consort more on account 
of her mental qualifications than for her personal attractions. She was 
found to be remarkably amiable and courteous. 
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At the age of eighteen, Queen Charlotte has been described as 
small in stature, having auburn hair, light blue eyes, expressive of 
sweetness, a nose a little flattened and sretroussé, rather a large 
mouth, and fine teeth. Although it could not be said she had a fine 
countenance, the expression of her features was most agreeable. 

The coronation took place on the 22nd of September, 1761. 

The dower assigned to Queen Charlotte was the same as that 
bestowed upon her predecessor, Queen Caroline, being 100,000/. per 
annum, with Richmond Old Park and Somerset House. This last was 
afterwards converted into public offices, and in lieu thereof the queen 
was presented with Buckingham House, by the king, who purchased it 
of Sir Charles Herbert Sheffield for the sum of 21,0002. 

The queen applied herself with great assiduity to the study of the 
English language, in which pleasing. occupation she passed many hours, 
assisted by the king, who read with her from the best English authors, 
in order to perfect her in the language. 

Queen Charlotte was prudent, well-informed, and very charitable. 
She loved domestic pleasures, nor did the splendour of a court at any 
period alienate her from them ; and we readily pardon her, when we 
learn, as it is said, that “she was fonder of diamonds than the Queen 
of France, and of snuff than the King of Prussia.” She had nine sons 
and six daughters ; two of them only died in infancy. One of the most 
admirable points in Queen Charlotte’s character was her personal 
devotion to the education of her young family. A lady of high rank 
having one day said to her, “ My children must be doing well, for they 
have plenty of servants to attend to them,” the queen exclaimed, 
“What, do you leave them entirely to attendants? I dare not do s0; 
for it is impossible that servants however good can have the feelings of 
a parent!” The lady attempted an excuse, but the queen interrupted 
her by saying, “ There can be no apology for the neglect of our first 
duties : it is enough that you are a mother and converse with one; 
and I should be sorry to suppose you indifferent where your sensi- 
bilities ought to be most acute.” 

The death of his beloved daughter, the Princess Amelia, in 1810, 
so deeply affected the king, that from that time he became subject to 
those distressing aberrations of mind, which caused his estrangement 
from his family, and terminated only in his death, on the 29th of 
January, 1820. 

Queen Charlotte, who preceded her consort to the grave, died at 
Kew, on the 17th of November, 1818, and was interred in the chapel 
of St. George’s at Windsor, on the 2nd of December following. 


CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK, 


QUEEN OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


Or all the royal women in ancient or modern history there can 
scarcely be found one who has greater claims on the sympathy of her 
own sex than the ill-fated Caroline, consort of George the Fourth. Not 
that she was herself faultless or mercly an injured woman, but because 
her situation as a wife and as a mother was more trying than any other 
which has been put on record. 

Caroline was the second daughter of Charles William Ferdinand, 
hereditary Prince of Brunswick, who succecded to that dukedom when 
she was in the second year of her age. Her mother was the beautiful 
and accomplished Princess Augusta, sister of George the Third, King of 
Great Britain. The birth of Caroline took place at Brunswick, May 16th, 
1768. Asachild her extraordinary health and robust constitution led 
her mother to make the remark, “ Caroline is born for adversity, nothing 
would destroy her.” Lady de Bode and Baroness von Munster were 
successively governesses to the royal child, who passed much of her 
time in the company of her parents, with whom she always dined, 
so that at quite an early age she was introduced into the society of the 
court. The attainments of Caroline when quite young were remarkable ; 
she acquired a great proficiency in geography, astronomy, and history, 
in which last study she especially delighted, and spoke with ease the 
German, English, French and Italian languages. She was a good 
painter in water-colours, and to the delight of her father, with whom 
she was a favourite child, arrived at great proficiency in music, of 
which he was remarkably fond. Thus endowed with the power of 
pleasing, it is no wonder that the princess should have afterwards 
cultivated the society of literary people. Yet she was not distin- 
guished by her mental qualities only ; the goodness of her heart was 
testified by several charitable foundations, visits to public buildings, and 
personal attendances on the indigent and distressed. The children of 
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the poor would often follow her footsteps in her walks amid the palace 
gardens, being sure of a kind and affectionate welcome. The peculiar 
love of the princess for children afterwards was painfully injurious 
to her. 

When seventeen years of age, a mutual attachment is said to have been 
formed between Caroline and a German prince of much reputation and 
merit, which, however, for reasons of state, and from motives of family 
pride, was discountenanced as soon as discovered by the Duke of 
Brunswick, who in this matter was influenced by his consort. The 
young prince afterwards fell in battle, and the princess, whose heart 
had been much affected by the intervention of the parental authority, 
was irretrievably wounded by the loss of the object of her attachment. 
The King of Prussia afterwards made overtures for her hand, and received 
a positive refusal ; so that at the time Caroline reached her twenty- 
sixth year, she was yet unmarried. To the great joy of the Duchess of 
Brunswick, in the year 1794, the duke, her husband, received a formal 
proposal from George the Third, for the hand of her daughter Caroline: 
the news, however, was heard by the young princess with a composure 
amounting to indifference. Not that she was insensible to the honour 
conferred on her, in being selected as the bride of the heir apparent of 
the English throne ; but she was already acquainted in part with some 
of the features of the character of her future royal lord. She had 
doubtless learnt that interest and ambition were the motives which 
induced him to seek her alliance. Was there not reason to despise 
an alliance with a man overwhelmed with debt, who sought only an 
increase of income, and whose associations with Mrs. Fitzherbert, the 
Countess of Jersey, and others, had been sufficiently notorious to reach 
the ears of his future consort? Add to this, the circumstance that 
Caroline had buried her own affections in an early tomb. If, however, 
the faults of the prince were known to Caroline, she had heard, too, of 
his many accomplishments, and accordingly yielded her consent to 
become the wife of the most finished gentleman in Europe. 

Caroline quitted Brunswick, December 30th, 1794, accompanied 
by her mother and a numerous train, and followed many miles on her 
route by the acclamations of the populace, and the prayers of the poor, 
that a blessing from above might attend her union. After Osnaburg 
she visited Hanover, where she passed some weeks at the Bishop’s 
palace, which had been fitted up for her reception. 

In this interval she studied the English tongue, and made herself 
as familiarly acquainted as possible with the habits, manners, and 
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customs of the people, amongst whom she was destined to reside. On 
March 28th, 1795, the princess embarked in the Jupiter, at Cuxhaven, 
attended by Commodore Payne, Mrs. Harcourt, and Lord Malmesbury, 
as well as by Mrs. Ashton, and Mrs. St. Leger, who had been sent by 
the Prince of Wales to meet her: Lady Jersey was to have been one 
of the deputation of ladies, but had returned from Rochester under 
pretence of illness. Such an appointment, on such an occasion, has a 
parallel only in the introduction of Lady Castlemaine at court by 
Charles the Second, on his marriage to Queen Cathcrine of Portugal. 
After some few days’ delay, owing to dense fogs, the princess passed up 
the Thames as far as Gravesend. That night was spent on board the 
vessel, but next day she landed at Greenwich Hospital, where she was 
received by the governor, Sir H. Palliser, and other officers ; and about 
an hour after, Lady Jersey arrived from town, with a dress for the 
princess, which was adopted in exchange for that which she wore on 
her arrival, Shortly after the princess and all her party, of whom, 
however, two German female servants alone had remained of those 
who quitted her own country with her, set off in three royal carriages, 
with a military escort, for St. James’s Palace. Immediately on her 
arrival there, Caroline was introduced to her future husband, who not 
only received her with affability and kindness, but paid her many 
compliments. The king, queen, and other branches of the royal 
family dined with the prince and princess, when much attention was 
shown by his Majesty to his future daughter-in-law, but the queen 
seems to have evinced an opposite feeling towards her royal guest. 

It is said that the attention shown by the prince at this first 
interview with Caroline, had awakened the jealousy of Lady Jersey, 
who, the following day, informed the bridegroom elect that the princess 
had confessed to her a former attachment to a German prince. More- 
over, she so artfully contrived to poison his mind against his intended 
wife, that on the very next meeting, his manner was cool and reserved, 
and his conduct exceedingly altered. 

The day appointed for the solemnisation of their nuptials was 
April 8th, 1795, when the ceremony was performed with the utmost 
magnificence, at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, the bride being 
led in the procession by the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William the 
Fourth. It was indeed this prince’s flattering encomiums on Caroline, 
whom he had seen during his frequent visits to Brunswick, that first 
induced George the Fourth to seek her as his wife. He was told she 
was strikingly like his favourite sister Mary, which was in his opinion 
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a realisation of all he could desire in the object of his choice. On the 
day of the marriage ceremony the aged king is said to have testified 
his regard for the bride by several little acts of kindness, greeting her 
in the hall with a paternal salute, while he squeezed the hand of the 
Prince of Wales so heartily as to bring tears into his eyes. 

On the 7th of January, 1796, the Princess of Wales gave birth to 
a daughter, at Carlton House, who was shortly after baptised under 
the name of Charlotte Augusta ; the sponsors being their Majesties 
and the Duchess of Brunswick, who was represented by the Princess 
Royal. This circumstance did not, as might have been expected, more 
closely unite the affections of Caroline and her husband, who not long 
after separated from each other’s society, and the Princess of Wales 
resided for some time at Blackheath, in the greatest seclusion. The 
personal dislike of the queen to the princess had been obvious on her 
first arrival in the country, and through this she was almost excluded 
from the court. Under this painful situation of affairs Caroline devoted 
herself to the pleasing task of directing the education of her little 
daughter, whose establishment had been fixed at Shrewsbury House, 
Blackheath, in her own immediate neighbourhood. She was, however, 
only allowed the satisfaction of visiting her child one day in each week, 
on which joyful occasion she was in the habit of examining her pro- 
gress, and had the pleasure of perceiving that her own instructions 
had been strictly adhered to. 

The kindness of George the Third must have been deeply felt by 
Caroline, who experienced a continuation of his favour and friendship 
till it was interrupted by his distressing malady. 

The death of the Duke of Brunswick, her father, at the battle of 
Jena, 1806, caused the widowed duchess to return to England, where, 
on her arrival, she repaired to her daughter’s residence. She was there 
visited by George the Third, who had not beheld his sister for more 
than forty years. She was the only surviving princess of his family, 
and the meeting was painfully affecting on both sides. Nearly ten 
years had now been passed by the Princess Caroline separated from 
her husband, and without any accusation being made against her 
character or conduct. But this was now to have an end. There had, 
indeed, been secret inquiries on foot for as much as two years previous 
to the period we are about to enter upon, with the view of generating 
some charge against the princess, which might enable her husband to 
obtain a formal separation. It became evident that spiea were set 
upon her proceedings; and a visit madg by Caroline to Belvedere, a 
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seat of Lord Eardley’s, merely to inspect the grounds and the 
paintings, had been seized on to furnish a charge. The porter of 
Belvedere, Jonathan Partridge, was sent for by Lord Moira, then a 
great companion of the prince, and questioned as to her behaviour, 
but with a result totally exculpatory of the princess. This might warn 
her that opportunity was seeking against her. Early in the year 1806, 
8 secret inquiry was entered into respecting the conduct of the Princess 
of Wales, certain serious charges having been brought against her by 
Sir John and Lady Douglas, but the result was again a full acquittal of 
the princess. It was clear that Sir John and Lady Douglas were 
stimulated to their disgraceful attempt by mortified vanity, and public 
resentment was strongly expressed against them. But the animus of 
the court was shown by Sir John Douglas receiving high military 
promotion. Being publicly acquitted, it was, however, matter of consi- 
derable surprise that on the queen’s birthday Caroline did not make 
her appearance at court ; nevertheless, in the month of May she was 
introduced to the queen by the Duke of Cumberland, and roceived 
the congratulations of the nobility. Again, when the king entered his 
seventieth year, the princess appeared in public, and much attention 
was attracted by her elegant costume, the style of which reminded 
every one of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Subsequent to this, and notwithstanding that the princess had been 
acquitted of all blame in the late investigation, and re-admitted to court, 
she was more than ever restricted in her intercourse with her daughter, 
Even if their carriages met, the coachman of the Princess Charlotte was 
forbidden to stop, so that the mother and daughter saw little of cach 
other. To remove the prohibition to their meeting, Caroline herself 
addressed a forcible appeal to her husband, without, however, obtaining 
the redress she expected. Not long after, the Princess Charlotte coming 
of age repaired to the queen’s drawing-room, in company with her 
mother, it having been privately arranged between them that she should 
be presented by her. Being informed on their arrival that this could 
not be permitted, “Either my mother or no one,” was her spirited 
reply; so the presentation did not take place. After this their meetings 
were more vigilantly interdicted than ever. The death of the Duchess 
of Brunswick, however, a circumstance painfully affecting to both 
Caroline and her daughter, led to a meeting which was this time at 
the suggestion of the Regent himself. Not long after, the Prince of 
Orange visited the English court, as a suitor for the hand of the fair 
heiress of the Britiah crown. That a match so much desired by all 
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parties should have met with no favour in the eyes of the one to 
whom it was most important, was matter of great surprise, and it is 
generally thought that in this material point, the judgment of the 
young princess was guided by her mother, who certainly was opposed 
to the match. It was about this period that the Princess Charlotte 
suddenly took the romantic resolution of quitting Carlton House, where 
she was residing with her father, fearing that some coercive measures 
were intended towards herself. In a common hackney-coach she 
escaped to Connaught Place, her mother’s residence, who, learning 
what had happened, came hastily to town from Blackheath, and a most 
affecting interview took place, which was followed by the Princess 
Charlotte’s return to Carlton House, with her father’s messenger, the 
Duke of York. 

The visit of Caroline to the Continent took place in the year 1814, 
having obtained permission to return in the first instance to Brunswick, 
and after that to visit the countries of Italy and Greece, where she 
purposed making some stay, provided an agreeable abode could be 
procured for her accommodation. Fifty thousand pounds per annum 
were voted to the princess by parliament; of which, however, she 
could only be persuaded to accept thirty-five thousand. 

During her residence abroad, Caroline was informed of the marriage 
of her daughter with the Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, and she was 
also not many months after destined to receive the mournful tidings of 
the death of that beloved and affectionate child. In this loss, not only 
her own private affections, but the hopes of the nation were blighted. 

It is impossible to particularise in this limited narrative the 
circumstances of Caroline’s continental tour, during which she visited 
most of the celebrated cities in Europe and Asia, and extended her 
travels as far as the Holy Land. Hers, as we have already said, was 
an inquiring mind, and every fresh scene afforded food for contem- 
plation. In 1820 she was recalled to England by the death of her 
kind protector and friend, George the Third. In vain did his successor, 
George the Fourth, offer inducements to her to remain abroad, pro- 
posing to her an increased income if she would forego the title of 
queen. Immediately that the news reached her, Caroline had resolved 
to return to England, and assert her rights: and she rejected with 
indignation the proposal made by the new king. She had now lived 
apart from her husband three-and-twenty years, and not only did 
he refuse to acknowledge and receive her as his queen, but by his 
orders her name was erased from the Liturgy. Caroline, nevertheless, 
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landed at Dover, June 5th, 1820, where she was met by multitudes 
of people, who were eager to make up to her, by their tokens of loyalty 
and affection, for the slights she had endured. Throughout her 
progress to London, every place poured forth its inhabitants to meet 
her with a welcome, and on approaching the metropolis the throngs 
were immense. Having been denied the use of Buckingham House, 
the queen took up her abode temporarily at the residence of Alderman 
Wood, in South Audley Street. What a situation was this for one of 
royal descent, and queen, by right of marriage, of the first country in 
the world! Affecting to the extreme must have been the homage of 
the people, the true-hearted English, who would not see the weaker 
sex injured or ill-treated without interposing in her behalf. Caroline 
received, from the sympathy of the public, strength to prosecute the 
vindication of her rights ; but of all men in English history, except it 
were Henry the Eighth, George the Fourth was least likely to be 
influenced by the expressed disapprobation of the people. The king’s 
dislike was only further increased by the popularity of the consort he 
sought to cast off; and when many persons of rank and wealth took 
the part of the queen, it still further aggravated his feelings 
against her. 

The natural disposition of Caroline of Brunswick, independent of 
her trying situation, called forth the affections of the English. She 
was generous to an extreme, but not extravagant ; and a total absence 
ef the pride and stateliness of rank, which at times is even said to have 
bordered on vulgarity, rendered her the exact opposite of her stately 
and ceremonious husband, who delighted in every ostentation of rank 
and power. 

It was asserted that the queen’s manners abroad had not been so 
consistent with feminine propriety as was considered requisite in a 
woman under her peculiar circumstances, especially as queen of England ; 
and there can be little doubt but that the queen, who was of a sensitive 
and even hasty disposition, resented these aspersions, and that, either 
as a mode of annoying her persecutors, or from conscious innocence, 
she was regardless of appearances. Hence her adoption of Austin, a 
sail-maker’s son; her visits to Vauxhall and masked balls, and her 
mingling familiarly with musicians and vocalists when at home. 
After she had gone abroad, it had for years been currently circulated 
in the upper circles that she was living improperly with Bergami, a 
courier, whom she had elevated to the dignity of chamberlain, and 
familiarly admijtted to her table. To inquire into these facta, a 
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commission, under the direction of Sir John Leach, had been despatched 
to Milan in 1818. When Caroline had set out on her journey home- 
wards, ministers were still led, by the statement of Mr. Brougham, 
her majesty’s legal adviser, to hope that she would accept a settlement 
of 50,0007. per annum, and resign the crown. But it was found that 
Mr. Brougham had no authority for such proposition. The queen 
indignantly rejected it, and continued her journey. The persecutions 
which she had everywhere suffered, at home and abroad, seem to have 
roused her to a determination to meet and know the worst. No person 
of princely rank in this country had for years been so cruelly pursued 
by the vindictive power of a husband, who was himself married to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and living a scandalous life with other ladies. The 
king or prince had actually put her under a terrible law. He had 
declared that he would not meet her either in public or in private ; 
and this was in itself an edict for her isolation from such as valued 
the favour of his court. All who looked for profit, preferment, or 
admission to the higher circles, avoided her as a pestilence. She stood 
alone. Such was the desolating effect of the regent’s ban, that Caroline 
was ignored in the compliments paid to her husband by the kings of 
Europe. The conquerors of Napoleon when in England dared not 
visit her. The literary and philosophical felt the same influence, and 
obeyed it. Madame de Stael visited the prosperous and powerful 
husband, but shunned the persecuted wife. Her life was converted 
into a living death. Such associates as would have been suitable to 
her station, and honourable to her as a woman, were for the most part 
kept from her by her position, of which it was ruin to partake. Once 
arrived, the foreign calumnies were gladly taken advantage of by the 
king ; and Lord Liverpool brought a bill into Parliament, July 5, 1821, 
to deprive Caroline of the right and title of queen, and to dissolve her 
marriage with George the Fourth. Witnesses were brought from Italy 
both for and against her ; public and private examinations took place ; 
but, though many charges were advanced, she was ably defended by 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. Denman, and Dr. Lushington ; and while the pro- 
ceeding was so unpopular out of doors, the Lords only obtained a 
verdict of nine against her. Therefore the bill was abandoned, and 
in the eyes of the nation the queen’s innocence was vindicated : 
nevertheless, while no royal palace was granted, her name not restored 
to the Liturgy, and her head uncrowned, Caroline could not consider 
herself a queen in fact. She publicly visited St. Paul’s to offer up 
thanks for her acquittal, the news of which had been received with 
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every demonstration of joy by the people, and a general illumination 
was kept up for several evenings in the metropolis. 

Acquitted of crime, the queen naturally expected her royal situation 
to be acknowledged : when, therefore, orders were given for the coro- 
nation of her husband to take place July 19th, 1821, she demanded as 
a right to be crowned at the same time. Her request was refused, and 
also her request to be present on the occasion. At this critical moment 
the indignation of the queen and woman outstepped the bounds of 
prudence, and she declared that, in spite of this decision, she would 
attend at the ceremony. It was not belicved that, in earnest, Caroline 
could contemplate such a step as to force herself into the king's 
presence at such a moment against his own commands ; yet such was 
the fact. On the morning appointed for the ceremony she repaired to 
the Abbey at an early hour, in a carriage drawn by six horses, attended 
by Lord and Lady Hood and Lady Anne Hamilton, who were of her 
household, and demanded admittance. She was asked for her ticket : 
she replied, “She had none—and as Qucen of England she needed 
none!” In vain did the first female in the land apply at this and the 
other several entrances : she was refused at all, and compelled to retire 
amid the loud cries and shouts of the populace, which were heard within 
the walls of the sacred edifice where the monarch was enthroned. What 
a moment for Caroline !—within, without, what feelings must have 
stirred on that day! The popular demonstrations on the appearance 
of the queen had created a fear lest some outrage should be attempted ; 
but this was groundless. The people contented themsclves with 
breaking the windows of some of the ministers, and the ceremony was 
concluded without disturbance, amid every pomp and pageantry which 
the magnificent taste of George the Fourth could devise. 

So gorgeous, indeed, was this coronation, that it would seem as if 
the king had resolved to make it as magnificent as possible, that he 
might cause the queen the more acutely to feel the pain of being not 
only refused her just participation in it, but actually shut out from the 
sight of it. In an account of it written at the time, and attributed, 
and there can be no doubt justly, to the Author of Waverley, it is 
stated that the writer saw it with a surprise amounting to astonishment, 
and never to be forgotten. “The effect,” he says, “of the scene in the 
abbey was beyond measure magnificent. Imagine long -galleries 
stretched among the aisles of that venerable and august pile! Those 
which rise above the altar pealing back their echoes to a full and 
magnificent quire of music! Those which occupied the sides filled 
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even to crowding with all that Britain has of beautiful and distin- 
guished ; and the cross gallery most appropriately occupied by the 
Westminster schoolboys, in their white surplices, many of whom might 
on that day receive impressions never to be lost during the rest of 
their lives. Imagine this, I say, and then add the spectacle upon the 
floor—the altars surrounded by the fathers of the church—the king 
encircled by the nobility of the land and the counsellors of the throne, 
and by warriors wearing the honoured marks of distinction, bought by 
many a glorious danger ; add to this the rich spectacle of the aisles, 
crowded by waving plumage, and coronets, and caps of honour, and the 
sun which brightened and gladdened as if on purpose, now beaming in 
full lustre on the rich and varied assemblage, and now darting a solitary 
ray, which caught, as it passed, the glittering fold of a banner, or the 
edge of a group of battle-axes or partizans, and then rested full on 
some fair form, ‘the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’ whose circlet of 
diamonds glittered under its influence. 

“I cannot describe to you the effect produced by the solemn yet 
strange mixture of Scripture, with the shouts and acclamations of the 
assembled multitude, as they answered to the voice of the prelate who 
demanded of them whether they acknowledged as their monarch the 
prince who claimed the sovereignty of their presence. It was peculiarly 
delightful to see the king receive from the royal brethren, but in 
particular from the Duke of York, the paternal kiss, in which they 
acknowledged their sovereign. 

“The young lord of Scrivelsbye—Dymoke the Champion—looked 
and behaved extremely well. The fancy dress of the privy councillors 
was of white and blue satin, with trunk-hose and mantles, after the 
fashion of Queen Elizabeth’s time. Separately, so gay a garb had an 
odd effect on the persons of elderly or ill-made men ; but the whole 
was completely harmonised in actual colouring, as well as in association 
with the general mass of gay, and gorgeous, and antique dress which 
floated before the eye. The box assigned to the foreign ambassadors 
presented a most brilliant effect, and was perfectly in a blaze of 
diamonds, When the sunshine lighted on Prince Esterhazy, in 
particular, he glittered like a galaxy. I cannot particularly learn if he 
had on that renowned coat which has visited all the courts of Europe, 
save ours, and is said to be worth 100,0002, or some such trifle, and 
which costs the prince 1002. or 200/. every time he puts it on, as he is 
sure to lose pearls to that amount. 

“The duties of service at the banquet, arid of attendance in general, 
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were performed by pages dressed very elegantly in Henri Quatre 
coats of scarlet, with gold lace, blue sashes, white silk hose and white 
rosettes. There were also marshals there for keeping order, who wore a 
similar dress, but of blue, and having white sashes. Both departments 
were filled up almost entirely by young gentlemen, many of them of 
the first condition. The foreigners were utterly astonished and 
delighted, and avowed that the spectacle had never been paralleled in 
Europe. 

“ There were a variety of entertainments provided for John Bull in 
the parks, the river, in the theatres, and elsewhere. Nothing was 
to be seen or heard but festivity and sounds of pleasure. It is 
computed that about five hundred thousand people shared in the 
festival, one way or another.” 

The only person shut out from this scene of lavish magnificence 
was the queen ;—the only person who felt that she had no part in the 
pageantry or the joy, was the one who, equally with the king, had a 
right to be at the centre and summit of the unrivalled national 
demonstration. The king had been defeatcd in his attempt before 
parliament to condemn, degrade, and divorce his unfortunate wife, but 
here he could take his revenge. If that was his desire, he succeeded 
most completely. 

This last blow had crushed the heart of the unfortunate Caroline— 
her spirits, which till this period had supported her under every trial, 
sunk beneath this heavy stroke of fortunc. Her health declined, and 
she died on the 7th of August, 1821, in less than three weeks from the 
coronation, at Brandenburg House, in Hammersmith, being then only 
in the fifty-fourth year of her age. Her last will directed that her 
remains should be interred at Brunswick, and that her coffin should 
bear the inscription, ‘“‘Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured 
Queen of England.” The king, who had set out a few days before for 
Ireland, received the intelligence of her death at Holyhead, where his 
yacht had been detained by contrary winds. 

The sufferings of the woman, wife, mother, queen, were ended: yet 
were not the remains of the ill-fated Caroline suffered to proceed in 
peace to their final resting-place. The corpse of the queen was 
removed on the 14th of August to be embarked at Harwich for the 
Continent. Near Kensington Church, an immense mob which had 
collected endeavoured to prevent the funeral procession from pursuing 
the route prescribed, and to force it to pass through the City instead of 
taking a circuit round London as had been arranged. To prevent its 
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progress the pavement was torn up and trees placed across the road. 
Thus interrupted, the procession had to pass through Hyde Park, and 
endeavouring to take the Edgeware-road at Cumberland Gate, the 
mob was so violent that a conflict took place and two persons lost 
their lives. The procession however proceeded to the New Road, by 
the Edgeware-road, but at the top of Tottenham-court-road was met 
by such a concourse of people that it was forced to take the route 
of St. Giles’s, Drury-lane, and Whitechapel. It afterwards passed 
through Bow, Stratford, Ilford, and Romford ; every demonstration of 
respect being testified by the people at those places. At Chelmsford, 
where the corpse remained for one night, it was conveyed into the 
church, followed by the members of the queen’s own household. At 
Colchester a plate was affixed to the coffin, pursuant to the queen’s 
will, with an inscription dictated by herself, “ Here lies Caroline of 
Brunswick, the injured Queen of England.” But it was removed, in 
spite of the protestation of the executors, by the agents of government. 

In this violent and disturbed manner were the remains of the 
unfortunate Caroline transmitted to Harwich, whence they were con- 
veyed to the Continent by the Glasgow frigate, Lord and Lady Hood, 
Dr. Lushington, Serjeant Wilde, with Lady Anne Hamilton, attending 
them all the way to Brunswick. At Cuxhaven they were transferred 
to the Gannet sloop-of-war, in which they proceeded up the Elbe to Stade, 
where the firmg of guns and tolling of bells announced their arrival. 
At every place the funeral was received with respect and sympathy. At 
Zell the authorities went out to meet it, the bells tolled, soldiers lined 
the streets, and young girls strewed flowers before the hearse. Singularly 
enough, the coffin when carried into the great church of that city was 
placed on the tomb of her almost equally unfortunate aunt, Matilda, Queen 
of Denmark, sister of George the Third. The coffin of Caroline was finally 
deposited at Brunswick, in the vault of her ancestors, at midnight. As it 
passed along the aisle, one hundred young ladies, of noble birth, dressed 
in white, stood on each side, and scattered flowers on it. The ducal 
family vault was, on the melancholy occasion, hung with black, and 
illuminated with wax lights. The platform was raised two feet from 
the ground, and at its side was the coffin of the celebrated Duke of 
Brunswick, while that of her gallant brother, killed at Quatre Bras, 
rested at its foot. No funeral service was performed, but a solemn 
and affecting prayer was offered up for her eternal welfare by the 
Rev. Mr. Wolf. The words, “May her released soul enjoy the peaceful 
and blissful tranquillity which this world cannot grant; and may thy 
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grace, thou all just and most righteous Lord, recompense her in that 
state of perfection, for what was deficient here on earth,’ must have 
had a, painful effect on the hearts of all present, who felt and mourned 
her wretched fate. 

The names of Alderman Wood, of Lady Anne Hamilton, Dr. Parr, 
the Rev. Robert Fellowes, and others, who by their attentions and 
loyalty softened the bitterness of woe, and whose fidelity survived the 
tomb of their beloved queen and mistress, is written on a page of 
England’s history, never to be erased ; while the sufferings and sorrows 
of Caroline of Brunswick remain deeply imprinted on the hearts of the 
feeling and sympathising English public. 


ANTNT ATT 
ADA SAD Ade 


Tux life of Queen Adelaide has yet to be written. A faithful chronicle 
of her many private virtues can hardly be expected in the generation 
in which she lived. It was a part of her nature to avoid ostentation ; 
but while we have only the land-marks of general history to assist us 
in pointing out her career of charity and humility, it is at least 
satisfactory to observe, that all classes of her subjects are now ready 
to testify their approval of their Queen Consort, and their respect for 
their late Queen Dowager. Hers was a life, however, singularly barren 
of the multifarious accidents and adventures which befel so many of 
her predecessors on the English throne; her destiny seems to have 
been cast according to the quiet, religious bent of her mind, and the 
strict morality of her retiring disposition. 

She was the eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Meiningen, 
one of the small states of the German Empire, and was born August 
13th, 1792. She had a sister two years younger than herself named 
Ida, and a brother eight years her junior, named Bernard Henry, who 
succeeded to the dukedom. Adelaide was but eleven years old at the 
death of her father, which left her mother regent and sole guardian 
over their childhood. To her early lessons was owing, doubtless, that 
secluded and pious character which our late queen bore through life, 
for she was educated in the strictest privacy, and with a profound 
regard for religious observances. Adelaide early displayed this sedate 
disposition, by avoiding even the ordinary amusements adapted to her 
youth. Her benevolence shone forth, too, at the same early period, in 
her co-operation with her sister in the establishment of schools for the 
poor, and in the relief of the infirm and needy. The exercise of these 
virtues reached the ears of Queen Charlotte of England, who recom- 
mended her as a fitting companion for her third son William Henry, 
Duke of Clarence. A correspondence was accordingly entered upon 
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between the two courts, which terminated in the arrival of the Duchess 
of Meiningen with her daughter in this country, and the marriage at 
Kew on July 13th, 1818, of the Duke of Clarence with Princess 
Adelaide. The Duke and Duchess of Kent were re-married at the 
same time, the service being performed in the qucen’s drawing-room, 
where an altar had been erected for the occasion, the Prince Regent 
giving away both the brides. They took possession of Clarence 
House, and shortly after proceeded to the Continent, having previously 
bid a last farewell to the aged Queen Charlotte, who died in the 
following November. 

The ensuing winter and spring were spent with the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge at Hanover. Prince George of Cambridge 
was born there on the 26th of March, and on the next day the 
Duchess of Clarence was delivered of a seven months’ female child, 
which lived but a few hours. In consequence of a debility of constitu- 
tion, which displayed itself at this early date, she was recommended 
to travel, and she accordingly visited for a month her birth-place, 
Meiningen, where she was entcrtained with a series of fétes and public 
rejoicings. Their royal highnesses thence repaired to the waters of 
Liebenstein, and not long after started on their return to England. 
The fatigue of the journey, however, was too great for the weak state 
of her health, and she was detained by illness, first at Dunkirk, and 
afterwards for a period of six weeks at Walmer Castle. During these 
serious attacks the duke never quitted her side. 

The year 1820 beheld the birth and death of the only other 
living child of the Duchess Adelaide. That year, so eventful as 
regarded the succession to these realms, by the death of the old 
King, George the Third, and of the Duke of Kent, extinguished also 
all hopes of heirs to this third branch of the royal family, and left 
the little Princess Victoria, after the death of her three uncles, 
presumptive heiress to the Crown. 

In June, 1822, the Duke and Duchess of Clarence again proceeded 
to the Continent, for the benefit of the health of the duchess. They 
visited most of their relatives in Germany on this occasion, the result 
being most beneficial to the health of the royal invalid, and they were 
accompanied on their return to this country by the family of Saxe 
Weimar. In the intervals between their foreign tours they alternated 
their residence between Clarence House, St. James’s, and Bushey Park, 
which latter residence had been: prepared for their reception soon after 
their marriage. In 1825 they returned to Meiningen, to be present at 
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the nuptials of its duke, the young brother of Adelaide ; but the festivi- 
ties there were abruptly brought to a close by the death of her uncle, 
and shortly afterwards by that of another more distant member of her 
family. The death of the Duke of York also at this period, while it 
gave to the Duke and Duchess of Clarence an increased importance in 
the eyes of this nation, added to the gloom of mourning into which 
they were so suddenly thrown. 

They resided a good deal at this epoch at the Chiteau & Quatre 
Tours at Ems, a favourite spot with the duke, because its scenery 
reminded him of that of the river St. Lawrence in North America. 
The birth-day of the Duchess of Clarence in the year 1826 was 
celebrated with great honours. Eighteen princes and princesses, all 
related to her, were present at the banquet, a song was composed in 
her honour and sung by the peasants, and the peasant girls in token 
of affection decked her with garlands, amid all sorts of festivities. In 
1827, William as Lord High Admiral was much occupied in inspecting 
the ports and arsenals of the kingdom, and during this time Adelaide 
made a tour among the English nobility, from whom she received a 
cordial welcome. 

The death of George the Fourth in 1830 at length called Adelaide 
to the throne of Great Britain as Queen Consort. A detail of the 
pageants with which the accession of William the Fourth, the Sailor- 
king, and his queen, Adelaide, were attended, will not be expected in 
this place. Parliament immediately testified its satisfaction by the 
munificent vote of £100,000 to the queen in the event of her surviving 
his majesty, and Bushey and Marlborough House were assigned 
as her royal residences for life. The royal couple acknowledged this 
ample provision in person in the House of Lords. The king and queen 
together visited the Tower in great state, and among their earliest 
public appearances were two visits to Greenwich Hospital. They 
walked in procession over the new London-bridge at its opening, and 
showered medals among the crowds, who received them with 
acclamations. In 1832 they opened the new bridge at Staines, and 
more than once presented themselves at the celebration of Eton 
Montem. While on the course at Ascot together, a man named 
Denis Collins hurled a stone at the King, occasioning much alarm and 
equal danger to the Queen. The great political feature of their reign, 
the passing of the Reform Act in the same year, cannot be omitted 
in this place, though, from the bias of the Queen’s character as 
exhibited in subsequent events, it is supposed that this great 
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enactment was by no means agreeable to her, and might have met 
with her resistance, had she possessed the power. 

Their majesties honoured the musical festival at Westminster Abbey 
with their presence during four several performances in the year 1834. 
During the months of July and August, Queen Adelaide paid a 
visit to her mother on the Continent. Her sister, the Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar, came over to England in the following year, and accompanied 
the queen on a state visit to Oxford. The court of England, during 
her short reign, was a model of purity, and a fitting resort for the 
young. Her virtues won the respect of all classes of the community. 

Her affectionate heart was doomed to bear its two severest trials in 
rapid succession, in the year 1837. The first was the death of her 
mother ; the second, the loss of her husband. King William had 
himself sustained a heavy affliction in the sudden decease of his child, 
Lady de Lisle. During his last illness, of some weeks’ duration, 
Queen Adelaide devoted herself exclusively to attendance upon him. 
For twelve days she is reported never to have changed her dress, nor 
to have taken more than a brief repose at a time. Her hand chafed the 
cold hand of the king, and her voice responded to the religious offices 
performed at his bedside. She supported him for a whole hour before 
the fatal moment, and he died in her arms. But such a paroxysm 
of grief then fell upon her, as threatened her life. She privately 
attended his funeral. 

Adelaide, now Queen Dowager, resigned the pomp of her regal 
station without a sigh, and retired to Bushey, between which place, 
Marlborough House, and St. Leonard’s, she divided most of the 
remaining twelve years of her life. She was present at tho marriage 
of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, early in the year 1840. Her 
name, throughout her life, appeared before the public at the head of 
lists of subscribers for the relief of the distresses of different classes, as 
well as for the erection of new churches and other religious objects. But 
her health now rapidly declined, and she made a voyage to the islands 
of Madeira and Malta. At the latter island she founded and endowed 
the Church of Valetta. She was nineteen years a wife, and fifty-seven 
years of age, when she died. That event took place at Bentley Priory, 
on December 2nd, 1849, the princess, her sister, being present. 
The humility exhibited in her will renders it a standing lesson for 
princes. * Following its instructions, her remains did not lie in state, 
but were removed to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, borne by sailors, 
and without procession. 
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Queen Adelaide loved hospitality, but well knew how to practise 
economy when she was Duchess of Clarence. Her reading was 
extensive, her love of music and pictures great. Perhaps, after all, the 
quality for which she deserved to be most respected has not yet been 
told. This was her unremitting kindness and attention ta the sons 
and daughters of her husband by Mrs. Jordan. Her steady practice 
of this exalted generosity is beyond all commendation, and shows her 
to have been morally worthy of the title of queen. 


VICTORIA. 


Tue name of Victoria is on every lip, and imprinted on the heart 
of each of her subjects, yet would the memoirs of English royalty 
be incomplete, without a brief outline of the life of the reigning 
sovereign. 

The Duke and Duchess of Kent, her parents, were united in the 
year 1818, and, after spending some months on the Continent, returned 
to England, prior to the birth of their daughter, which took place at 
Kensington Palace, May 24th, 1819. The Prince Regent became 
sponsor at the christening of his little niece, on whom were bestowed 
the names Alexandrina Victoria. The Emperor of Russia and the 
Queen of Wirtemberg also stood as sponsors by proxy. 

The death of the Duke of Kent at Sidmouth, when the princess 
was but seven months old, and that of George the Third, which 
happened a few days afterwards, rendered her presumptive heiress to 
the throne, after the decease of her three uncles, George the Fourth, 
and the Dukes of York and Clarence. The education of the princess 
became therefore a matter of momentous importance ; and so conscious 
of this was the Duchess of Kent, as well as so scrupulously anxious in 
the undertaking, that she maintained the strictest oversight of the 
young princess, until the period of her accession to the throne. 
Under suitable preceptors, Victoria was instructed in every branch of 
learning that could adorn the woman, or qualify the monarch for her 
great and responsible position. Ancient as well as modern languages, 
history, geography, mathematics, besides music, drawing, and dancing, 
were by degrees imparted with complete success to the young 
princess, so that it soon became evident that her learning and talents, 
however little desire or occasion there might be to parade them, were 
really superior to those which any other queen regnant of England 
had possessed. Her preceptor, in the more solid branches of education, 
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as well as in religious instruction, was the Rev. Mr. Davys, afterwards 
Bishop of Peterborough and Dean of Chester ; and her governess was 
first the Baroness Lehzen, and afterwards the Duchess of Northumber- 
land. Parliament had early granted the sum of £6000 per annum 
for her educational establishment, and this sum was afterwards aug- 
mented to £16,000. It is impossible for the nation to acknowledge in 
too high terms its debt to the Duchess of Kent for her excellent 
management of the education of the heiress to the crown. Doubtless 
the liberal tendencies of the mother’s mind early impressed that of 
the daughter : and that even balance of power with which Victoria has 
swayed these realms during fourteen years,—that self-control over a 
mind of more than ordinary capacity, which has not given cause for 
a single complaint against her personal interference in the affairs of 
the nation, must be traced in its germs to the constant example and 
supervision of the Duchess of Kent. 

They resided together at Kensington Palace until the period of 
her accession, making from time to time progresses through the 
country in order that she might obtain a practical and intimate know- 
ledge of those who were in time to be her people. Most of the cities 
of importance were visited at different periods, and the princess gained 
on the affections of all who knew her, by her genuine goodness of 
heart and benevolence. 

When she attained her twelfth year, a juvenile ball was given by 
Queen Adelaide, who was always much attached to her, and the return 
of her birth-day was from that time marked by a similar demonstration 
of their majesties’ attachment to their youthful successor. 

An intimacy had been fostered, as children, between the Princess 
Victoria and her cousin the Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, who had 
been placed under the care of the Duchess of Kent. He resided alter- 
nately at Kensington and at Claremont, with his uncle, Prince Leopold, 
to whom the princess and her mother were frequent visitors, and had 
been accustomed to share the lessons of the royal pupil. Thus a simi- 
larity of taste and feeling ripened into affection at an early age. This 
occurred previous to the year 1830, at which date, much to the regret 
of the duchess and her daughter, the amiable Prince Leopold was called 
to the throne of Belgium. 

Victoria was confirmed by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
30th of July, 1835, their majesties, her mother, and the rest of the 
royal family being present. In 1836, the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha 
and his two sons visited England, and were royally entertained at 
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Windsor ; the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria accompanying 
their relatives on their return as far as Portsmouth. 

On the princess attaining her eighteenth year, the period of her 
majority, a state ball was given at St. James's Palace, at which, on 
account of the indisposition of both the king and queen, she presided in 
person. On that day many addresses of congratulation were presented 
to her, and, among others, one from the city of London, to which she 
herself made a short but interesting reply with her accustomed grace of 
manner and delivery. At a drawing-room somewhat later, in honour 
of the king’s birth-day, the princess also appeared in public. 

On the death of William the Fourth, June 20th, 1837, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury waited immediately upon the new sovereign at 
Kensington with the melancholy tidings. The dignified demeanour of 
Queen Victoria at the first council held after her accession, will never 
be forgotten by the eye-witnesses of the interesting scene. The events 
which followed are fresh in the minds of the English people. The first 
Chapter held for installing Knights of the Garter, the prorogation of 
Parliament in person by a young maiden sovereign, her first thronged 
drawing-room, her triumphal entry at Windsor into the castle of her 
ancestors,—these, on which space permits us not here to dwell, are all 
become matters of history. So, also, is the state visit she paid to 
Guildhall, which was the grandest pageant of those days. The Parlia- 
ment was re-opened by the queen in person, when a crowded House 
had an opportunity of admiring the dignified deportment which so 
peculiarly distinguishes her majesty. 

Among the many noble traits of character exhibited by Queen 
Victoria since the time of her accession, may be mentioned her kind 
attentions to the late Queen Dowager, and her observance of the last 
wishes of King William respecting the family of Mrs. Jordan, as well 
as the delicacy with which she caused the debts of her own lamented 
father, the Duke of Kent, to be paid. These acts, among numberless 
others, cannot be sufficiently admired. 

The day of her present gracious majesty’s coronation was a holiday 
in the entire metropolis. It was such a time of public rejoicing for the 
multitude as has not been seen for many years. The numbers of all 
nations who thronged into London constituted an unusual sight in 
itself, independent of the splendours with which the occasion was 
celebrated. Amongst other novelties peculiar to the event, was a grand 
fair held for several days successively in Hyde Park. 


For nearly three years her majesty ruled this empire alone, but 
LL 
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her own mind had probably decided long before on its choite of 
a fitting consort to share her exalted station. She had been already 
frequently subjected from her peculiar position to many intrusions and 
annoyances from pretended aspirants to her hand. The importunities 
of her ministers at length prevailed upon her, in the year 1839, to 
announce that her selection had fallen upon the playmate of her child- 
hood, Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg. The prince had visited England 
in 1838 and again in 1839, prior to the formal intimation of the high 
destiny which awaited him. 

In the spring of 1840 the royal marriage was celebrated, which, in 
the course of the ensuing ten years, has been productive of seven 
children. The Prince of Wales, Albert Edward, was born on Lord 
Mayor’s day, 1841. There is a daughter older than he, and two sons 
and three daughters younger. In the same year, 1840, Oxford made 
his dastardly attack on her life: several other atrocious outrages 
of the same nature were suffered by her with exemplary courage and 
truly regal dignity at frequent intervals in the early years of her reign. 
On the 16th of July, 1842, a bill passed through parliament expressly 
for the better protection of the queen’s person, in consequence of these 
despicable assaults ; and it was hoped that this mania for popularity, 
and this easy method of obtaining a sustenance during life at the hands 
of the nation, had been thwarted and extinguished, until in 1850 
another wretched candidate for transportation for a like crime pre- 
sented himself in the person of a retired subaltern of her army, 
named Pate. 

Her Majesty has testified for some years her predilection for 
pleasure excursions in her yacht during the parliamentary recesses, 
besides various progresses inland to the seats of the nobility. The 
most splendid reception of all the latter kind was provided on her 
visit to the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe, though not exceeding in 
cordiality and aristocratic elegance her recent entertainment at Castle 
Howard by the Earl of Carlisle. When the treacherous entente cordiale 
between England and the late King of the French was supposed to be 
the most firmly based, Queen Victoria paid a visit to Louis-Philippe 
at the Chateau d’ Eu, in Normandy. The entertainment which she 
there received was very brilliant, and, apparently, friendly; and 
notwithstanding the family intrigues which that monarch was even 
then prosecuting, Her Majesty’s sense of it was testified by her ready 
hospitality and kindness to the late Louis-Philippe after his expulsion 
from the French throne by the revolution of 1848. She has several 
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times made an autumnal journey to Scotland, where she has purchased 
Balmoral House, in Braemar, as an autumnal residence, and once has 
been hailed with glad acclamations through the whole length of Ireland. 

England has not been without its internal commotions during this 
reign. There was the Chartist rebellion headed by Frost in Waless 
almost at its commencement; there were disturbances in 7642 ; there 
was insurrection in Ireland and attempts at insurrection in England, 
consequent upon the foreign revolutions of 1848. Through all these, 
however, the justly acquired popularity of Queen Victoria and of her 
Royal Consort, the existence of really sound and salytary institutions 
beneath the corruptions of many years, and the good sense of English- 
men, have brought us safely and happily. It is true that the mass 
of the people do not enjoy a prosperity equal to the greatness of 
the nation ; but of late a very auspicious change in public feeling, 
as regards this subject, has become manifest. There is a decided 
disposition to enquire into the real condition of the people both in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to adopt measures for its improve- 
ment. For three centuries, there has not existed in the public mind 
so real a desire to rescue Ireland from her complicated evils. Great 
victories have added to our territories in India, and the necessity 
of a better policy there is fast growing up. During the greater part of 
the Queen’s reign, a masterly foreign minister has maintained peace and 
promoted our interests among the other nations. The Repeal of the 
Corn Laws is itself a fact sufficient to distinguish Her Majesty’s reign 
as one of progress and care for the good of the people; and the 
judicious conduct of her husband, in cautiously abstaining from all 
interference in party questions, while he promotes education, the fine 
arts, and such measures as are calculated for the general benefit and 
glory of the nation, promises a brilliant permanence to the popularity 
of the reigning family and the greatness of the kingdom. The 
projected Exhibition of the industrial productions of all nations in 1851, 
originating with Prince Albert, is of itself sufficient to indicate in the 
Royal Consort a serious and comprehensive mind calculated to confer 
the highest advantages and consideration on his country. 

If we look back no farther than to the reign of George the Fourth, we 
cannot avoid being struck with the contrast in morals, in manners, and 
in political wisdom exhibited in the present female reign. Queen 
Victoria presents the noblest example of domestic purity and social 
propriety. She has always been found ready to second the plans of 
sound reform demanded by the people and approved by parliament ; 
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and with the blessings of cheap bread, of literature, commerce, of a 
steady revision of our legal, colonial, and domestic systems, we may 
calculate that her reign will become, not only one of the most distin- 
guished, but also one of the most beneficently great inthe English 
annals. In such well-grounded hope we therefore conclude in the 
words of our national anthem, and we are persuaded in accordance 
with the warmest wishes of her myriad subjects, 


“Gop SAVE THE QUEEN!” 


THE END, 
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